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Part THE SECOND. 
CHAPTER XIX. YOUNG BRETT DISCOVERS ALL. 

Srrxz under the impression that his office was 
a little “shabby,’? Young Brett had to reassure 
himself pretty often. All that Miss Manuel 
wished was to hear how a quiet lady died. 
He spoke to a waiter that night about Major 
Carter. An admirable gentleman, said the 
waiter, known and liked in the place. They 
were all sorry when he left. He was so gay 
and cheerful, and could tell such nice stories. 
And Mrs. Carter? A good woman too, but 
“soft” and quiet—by no means to come near 
the major. What did she die of? O, ill for a long 
time; regular break up. Began with acold. In 
fact, only for the major, who took such care and sat 
up and slaved himself night after night, she 
would have been dead months before. A good 
charitable man—gay and pleasant too. (As if 
the charitable were not usually gifted with these 
qualities.) Where did he live, and the lady die? 
At Griffiths’s, in the main street. 

In the morning he saw the little dun town 
better, its tiny street, its house or two, whose 
second story projected over on pillars, and made 
a sort of summer-house below. He found that 
his hotel had one front which looked into the 
little main street, and another, heavy, massive, 
and of a chilling iron-grey, that made part of a 
terrace, and looked out across a little common 
upon the sea. This was now acheerless prospect ; 
and the iron-grey face was as rough and well 
scored with ill usage from the weather, as that 
of an old storm-beaten pilot. 

He set off to Griffiths’s. There were minia- 
ture shops, where they seemed to sell nothing 
but glass blacking-bottles full of sweets and 
lozenges, and in which articles a brisk trade 
must have been done. He found his way to 
a narrow yellow strip of a house, in the front 
bedroom of which Mrs, Carter had died. He 
knocked. It was opened by a tall bony woman. 
She stood with it half open, so that her figure, 
with the door, made up a perfect and satisfac- 
tory obstruction. Young Brett said cheerfully 
that he wished to see Mrs. Griffiths. 

* About what ?” said the other, sharply. 





“Well,” said Young Brett, “say about 
lodgings.” 

“There are no lodgings to let here, nor won’t 
be,” said the woman, preparing to close the door. 

“But,” said Young Brett, “I want to see 
Mrs. Griffiths.” 

“Well, what o” that ?” said the woman, yet 
more sharply. “Iam her; and I tell you we let 
no lodgings, and won’t let them.” 

Brett, still good humoured and never to be 
put out of temper, said how provoking this was, 
and that it couldn’t be helped. That he was a 
stranger in the place, and could he—this he put 
at a venture—see Mr. Griffiths ? 

“No ye can’t, no nor him neither,” she said, 
not so sharply now. “ We don’t waste time in 
this place, and you, young man, don’t waste 
yours.” 

“You won’t let me in, that’s evident,” said 
Young Brett, laughing. 

“What is it ?” said a voice behind the woman, 
and a hard-lined face, that had been in the world 
some sixty years, appeared on the shoulder of 
the woman. Said the woman: “He wants lodg- 
ings. Only think! Why, there’s the hotel!” 

The sixty years’ face had sharp eyes and ragged 
hair. The sharp eyes twinkled. “ Lodgings,” 
it said. “We might, you know. It ain’t the 
custom. But if a good thing offered——” 

The bony woman turned on him. “ Always for 
money,” she said, wickedly. “You would sell 
your soul, and all our souls, for a Welsh tester. 
I tell you we won’t.” 

“You think money is to be picked up in the 
street,” he said. “ Here isa gentleman who will 
make us a good offer, I know he will. And it 
is hard, precious hard—in my own house, too.” 

“Ah, go in,” she said, with a rough good 
humour. “Don’t let us be exposing ourselves 
in the street. It can’t be done.” she said to 
Brett. “Very sorry not to have you, sir. But 
we don’t like to put ourselves out. And I have 
a hundred things to do; so——” She closed the 
door, making ¢¢ finish what she was saying. 

Young Brett went his way a little gloomy. 
*T can do no more,” he thought, “if they won’¢ 
let meix, or tell me anything.” But he felt alittle 
ashamed of coming back to Miss Manuel so un- 
successful. So he set off to take a walk in the 
grounds of the old castle next the town. 

Some one “ showed” it to him; i.e. received a 
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shilling. And Brett was walking briskly about 
to warm himself, when he came suddenly on a 
woman with two children. He recollected the 
woman at once. 

“O, sir,” she said, “I came to look for you. 
I heard a gentleman had been at our house, and 
I was sure it was the same.” 

“What, at Griffiths’s?” said Young Brett. 
And this is the little woman that nearly fell 
into the water? You must take care another 
time, little woman.” He doted on children, 
and most children that he met were seen 
“toddling” to him with their little hands ex- 
tended. This little child of the red cloak he 
stooped down and kissed. The mother looked 
at him with beaming eyes. She was young and 
fresh, and had a soft interest in her face. 

*O, indeed, sir,” she said, “we are so grate- 
ful to you. And you thought so little of it.” 

“Nonsense,” said Young Brett, colouring, as 
he always did at praise. ‘“ You make me un- 
comfortable. So you were at Griffiths’s ?” 

“T am their daughter-in-law,” said she, “and 
live with them. My husband is dead. That 
little one there was his favourite.” 

* Nice little woman!” Brett took her up, and 
put her on his shoulder. “What does she like? 
Go-carts and dolls, and that sort of thing? I sup- 
pose they sell those sort of things somewhere ?” 

“QO no, no, sir; you are too kind. But,” she 
went on, with some hesitation, “you wanted 
lodgings, you said.” 

“Why—er—no, not exactly,” said Young 
Brett, setting the little girl down. “I wanted 
to—see somebody—or to hear something—you 
know—more than the lodgings. Wasn’t there a 
Mrs. Carter staying with you ?” 

The woman looked round with alarm. “ Ah, I 
thought it was that,” she said. 

* Why ?” said Young Brett, wondering. 

“You wished to hear about a// that. And I 
have been expecting it this long time back.” 

“Why, I dare say you know all about it,” said 
he, eagerly; “that is, if there zs anything to 
know.” 

She shook her head. “ Something—not much. 
It is a long story, and a sad story, and a curious 
story, sir. If you wish to learn it all, you should 
stay here some time, and see people who ought to 
be seen. You should take our lodgings.” 

Young Brett looked at her astonished. “ This 
is all mysterious,” he said. “I did want to take 
your lodgings, but they won’t let me take them.” 

“O, they will,” she said. “He will. He is 
moaning over the loss of so much money at this 
very moment. If you come again, sir, in the 
morning——” 

“ But,” said he, “ this is all so odd; and if I 
were to go to your house, I don’t know——I 
ought to be back in London.” 

“Some one should look to it,” the young 
woman said. 

“It? What?” echoed Young Brett. 

“ Her illness,” said she, mysteriously. 
was very long, and very miserable, and——” 
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“ How did she die ?” said Young Brett, eagerly. 

She shook her head. “I was kept away— 
shut out. Poor gentle lady, she fancied me a 
little, and someway 4e took care always not to 
let me near her. He suspected me.” 

“ Suspected!” said Young Brett, a little be- 
wildered. “Suspected what?—and why should 
he suspect ?” 

The young woman shook her head and looked 
round, “He himself has been here, at our house. 
He knew that some one was coming, and told 
them. He has great influence with Mrs. Griffiths. 
But I say,” she went on, with greater vehemence, 
“some one should look after it! You should 
stay here some days. There are people to be 
seen that know a great deal. I can tell no- 
thing, because I know but little; but you are 
clever, and can use your eyes and head.” 

* Who am I to see?” said Young Brett. 

They talked some time longer, and she told 
him—then went away. 

There was a dingy apothecary’s shop there, 
languid as regards business; its bottles, medi- 
cines, and apparatus, appearing under a delicate 
film of blue mould. The dispenser himself, as seen 
through a dusty pane, seemed to be suffering 
under the same powdery mite-eaten blight. 

Young Brett walked into the shop briskly, and 
asked to see Doctor Jones. A boy came out 
from behind the dusty glass door of a back par- 
lour, with hope in his face ; but Young Brett, fresh, 
clean, and full of bright health, quickly dissi- 
pated all illusion. The boy’s face fell. Doctor 
Jones appeared presently, a stooping, grey- 
haired, trembling oid man, witha face of crushed 
and crumpled parchment. It was turned very 
shyly and suspiciously on the young officer. With 
his off-hand way, Young Brett said he wanted a 
box of cough lozenges. He did not say for a 
cough. Some such old friable fossils were dis- 
covered in a pigeon-hole and given to him. Then 
he began to talk pleasantly with the old man 
about the place, and about those who lived there. 

There was a fire in the back parlour, and 
Doctor Jones, shivering a good deal, asked 
“would he come in and sit down?” Brett 
went in gladly, and had soon, with his old charm, 
recommended himself. Gradually he came to 
the subject that was in his mind, and cautiously 
mentioned the name of Major Carter. 

The old man started back, and looked at him 
steadfastly, with his hands clasping the knobs of 
his chair. “ Why do you mention dim?” he said, 
quickly. “What do you want to know ?” 

*T?” said Young Brett. “I know him already 
—have known him ever so long. I knew his 
wife, too, poor lady !” 

Old Doctor Jones squeezed up his eyes to look 
yet more suspiciously at his visitor. “ Why do 
you talk to me about her ?” he said. “It is all so 
long ago; it is better to let the whole thing be 
forgotten. I don’t want to think of it. That is— 
if I was to be thinking of all the people I have 
attended, and what they suffered, what pleasant 
thoughts and pleasant dreams I should have !” 
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“So you attended Mrs. Carter?” said Young 
Brett, with blunt interest. “I want to hear 
about that illness. I am most anxious to know 
all about poor Mrs. Carter, and how she——” 

Suddenly the dirty glass door was opened by a 
fresh pink-looking red-haired young man, with 
quick eyes, who stood with his hand on the door 
looking from one to the other. “ Mrs. Carter’s 
illness !” he said. “‘ Well, what about it? She was 
ill, and she died, and was buried, like a thousand 
other people. Who is this gentleman, father ?” 

Young Brett answered promptly that they were 
merely talking over the town and the people who 
had lived there. 

“Q!” said the young man, with a half smile ; 
“that was all, was it? How singular! I am 
Doctor Watkyn Jones. I carry on the business. 
He is not able to go about and do the visiting. 
Father, you had better go up-stairs; there is a 
better fire there.” He held the door with a 
quiet look that seemed to amount to an order. 
Trembling and looking on the ground with his 
parchment face, the old man tottered away. As 
soon as he was gone, the other sat down at the 
table, and began to talk with great frankness. “I 
know what this is about, sir,” he said, “ perfectly 
well. The insurance people had persons down 
here poking and prying about, trying to get up 
suspicions against honest people. It is always 
theirgame. Itisshameful! As far as I am con- 
cerned, I am determined they shall have no help ; 
nor from any one belonging tome. Every honest 
man must set his face against such proceedings.” 

He spoke this so warmly, that Young Brett 
felt with him. “TI assure you,” he said, “ I have 
nothing to do with insurance people of any kind 
—never heard of them, in fact.” 

“T hope you did not understand me so ?” said 
the other. “I have known Major Carter a long 
time. He is an honourable man, not rich, but 
wishing to do what is right and respectable. You 
will hear nothing but good of him in this place.” 

“Well, certainly,” said Young Brett, “so far 
I have indeed——” 

“But he has enemies,” continued the other. 
“T know he has. There is one powerful family 
up in London whom he has offended, and who are 
literally hunting him, for some fancied injury that 
they think he did to them. I know, sir, on good 
authority, instances of this persecution that 
would amaze you !” 

Young Brett, a little confused and guilty, felt 
himself colouring all over. 

“T know this myself. This insurance busi- 
ness was all got up by them. The company 
were going to pay, and a lady of this family went 


_ to the manager, and put it all into their heads. 


Only conceive such a thing, sir !” 

Young Brett was indeed a little shocked and 
ashamed. Miss Manuel’s inquiries about the 
Irrefragable all flashed upon him. 

“No, sir,” said Doctor Watkyn Jones, confi- 
dentially drawing his chair closer, “you are a 
gentleman, and I shall make no secrets with you. 
When these insurance people came with their 





mean sneaking hole-and-corner inquiries, we met 
them openly, and sent them back to their London 
office without a scrap of information. If you 
care, I shall tell you the whole thing.” 

Young Brett said eagerly that he would like 
nothing so much; and for nearly two hours— 
during which time not a single patient disturbed 
them—Doctor Watkyn Jones told him the story 
of Mrs. Carter’s happy end, without pain, and in 
perfect peace. On Young Brett it left an im- 
pression of a very touching and impressing scene, 
and completely satisfied his honest heart. He 
had done the duty he had undertaken, and was 
delighted to find that it was to be a very small 
duty after all. Coming away light hearted, and 
with general esteem for the local practitioner, he 
gaily passed to his hotel, then wrote a long letter 
to Miss Manuel, and took an evening train across 
country to his regiment. 

*T think,” he wrote, “it has all turned out 
very well, and I begin to think myself quite a 
clever diplomatist. Do you not feel for poor Mrs. 
Carter? She was a good creature, and I am glad 
to think died so happily and with such comforts 
round her. Old Carter, you see, is not so bad, and 
with more heart than we fancied.” 

Young Brett, however, did not see the incon- 
sistency between his earlier letters, describing 
what he had gathered from the young woman in 
the castle grounds, and his last. Miss Manuel 
did, and smiled to herself. “ Poor honest boy !” 
she said; “he is too trusting and open to deal 
with people of this sort. I ought to have fore- 
seen this from the beginning.” 


CHAPTER XX. MISS MANUEL ON THE TRACK. 

SEEN in the Park, waiting on his Mrs. Wrig- 
ley, Major Carter’s face seemed to have recovered 
its old clear brilliance. There was triumph in 
his eye. At last he was walking on the mosses 
of life, and he found it very grateful for his feet, 
a good deal blistered with stony travel. Things 
were going well with him. He had suffered 
friendly and complimentary delving in the ribs 
from cheerful acquaintances, together with the sly 
wink of encouragement, and the knowing “ J see, 
Carter, my boy!” Mrs. Wrigley’s face, too, wore 
the fat bovine smile of conquest. At her time of 
life such victories are welcome. Punsher Hill and 
Hoblush found themselves drifting away further 
and yet further every day, and made desperate 
efforts. Major Carter, too, had triumphed in 
another recent affair, and knew for certain that 
Young Brett’s expedition had failed — failed 
hopelessly. It was indeed likely that, in a con- 
test with a simple child, he should prevail. 
“Poor Miss Manuel!” he said, at the window 
of Mrs. Wrigley’s ancient chariot, playing all 
his veteran coquetries, “she is recovering 
slowly, I hear; we shall not see her for 
weeks yet. Between ourselves, my dear Mrs. 
Wrigley, she tries too much—far too much. I 
don’t like your manly women, ha, ha! No; 
when you are soft, and gentle, and feminine, and 
tender, and even helpless, my dear Mrs, Wrig- 
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ley,” and here the ancient chariot swung heavily 
with a sort of jerk, in acknowledgment of the 
compliment, ‘you make us your slaves.” The 
voice of the major dropped suddenly into a low, 
sweet, and meaning key. From the chariot 
window full gelatine eyes swam and languished. 

“Come and dine with me to-day,” she said. 
* You must.” 

“Too happy,” said the major, with grateful 
humility ; “but may I ask a favour? Would 
you send invitations,’ he was fond of this 
old-fashioned expression, “to Hill and Ho- 
blush ?” 

“Those odious clerical creatures!’ said she, 
striving hard to recollect the mechanism of a 
* pout,” but failing in the attempt. “How can 
you ask, Major Carter >” 

“Dear Mrs. Wrigley,” he said, “you don’t 
know how wicked the world is, and how envious 
some natures are. Oblige me in this, will 
you?” 

And she did oblige him. There was a pleasant 
little meeting that night, when the two clergy- 
men came, and the major was “ delightful” and 
in spirits, and enjoyed Mrs. Wrigley’s old claret, 
which she knew he liked, and which she “ spilled” 
profusely for him. After dinner, in the drawing- 
room, the major sat upon his chair, stirring 
his coffee, and profanely thought he was a sort 
of social Providence well able to control the 
little events and little worlds about him. And 
before that night was over, he—still holding his 
cup—had whispered some words to Mrs. Wrig- 
ley, which had suffused her bow]-shaped cheeks 
with the ghosts of ancient blushes, and she had 
lisped a faltering answer of delighted acqui- 
escence. 

But, at that very moment of success and hap- 
piness, there was another scene going on down at 
the little Welsh town, which, had he known 
of, would have turned the major’s well-trained 
cheeks quite pale. 

Miss Manuel had decided on her course 
promptly. She took up the thread where good 
foolish Young Brett had dropped it. The gloomy 
brother wondered why she was getting her things 
together, and where she could be thinking of 
going to at that rough season. He looked on 
suspiciously, and with roving eyes. “ You are 
getting tired of the work,” he said: “In good 
time you will forget her.” 

Miss Manuel’s face flushed up with an intelli- 
gent look. “Ah, Louis,” she said, “ how little 
you know me. Iam living but for ¢haé. Andit 
is for this, and this only, that I go upon this 
journey to-night.” That strange, moody, and 
injured manner was growing more and more upon 
him, and he was only half satisfied. 

She was to go with her maid, and on that 
night. All during her illness, Fermor had been 
at the door, restlessly coming to and fro. He 
was never allowed to enter. Day by day he had 
heard welcome news of her gradual mending. 
Soon he heard of her being out, and of her 
driving about, and came hurriedly. He found 





a cab at the door, and luggage was being placed 
on the top. What did this mean? 

Miss Manuel met him on the steps. ‘ What 
does this mean?” he repeated. “Going away! 
Why, you are not fit to travel.” 

He was struck by the change, and was almost 
pleased with himself for the romantic and quasi- 
paternal interest he was showing. She was 
gay, and in spirits, and laughed. 

“What am I going for?” she said; “for a 
hundred reasons. Perhaps I want change of air— 
perhaps itis a mere whim—or perhaps I feel that 
I dare not trust myself here any longer, and that 
a woman’s resolution is growing weaker every 
day. Is not the only course to fly? Adieu!” 

This speech, had it been written, would have 
thrown Fermor into a tumult of conceit. But as 
it was spoken, something scoffing underlaid it. 
He looked at her with doubt and trouble. 

“Don’t go,” he said; “ I want to speak to you. 
They would not let me in during your illness ; 
and I came day after day. I saw others let in. 
You should not treat me in this way. Don’t 
go yet; I have a thousand things to say to 
you.” 

Again Miss Manuel laughed. “ A thousand 
things to say to me at acab door! You should 
learn to be more practical in these days of rail- 
ways. Good-by.” 

* But,” he said, eagerly, “how long do 
you stay? Tell me—do. Where shall I write 
to——” 

“Drive on,” said she to the servant. “ Every- 
thing is in, I believe.’ Thento Fermor: “ Well, 
I believe a month, or six months—or perhaps 
only a week. It depends. Good-by.” 

Fermor stood looking after the cab. This 
strange treatment chafed him; yet there was 
something pleasing under all. 


Early the next morning, a lady’s maid was ask- 
ing at the mouldy dispensary where the maid’s 
lady would be likely to find genteel and decent 
apartments, by the week. A delicate lady, 
newly recovered from sickness, who had been 
recommended bracing air. This was spoken to 
a boy behind the counter, who went in with the 
request to a back parlour, and came out again 
with an old man. The old man shaded his eyes 
with his hand, to look well at her. 

*T don’t know,” he said, in a trembling voice, 
“My son Watkyn is away, and he would not 
like it, perhaps. Still, my dear, Watkyn likes a 
little money.” 

“But perhaps you know of some place?” said 
the lady’s maid. 

The boy said eagerly that their rooms were 
about the nicest in the place, and that the best qua- 
lity came and stayed there. The maid then went 
away, and said she would report to her mis- 
tress. 

Later in the day a delicate lady, whose face 
looked as if it could be very brilliant when in the 
full colour and flush of health, came into the 
shop, and the old man came out to her. He 
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shaded his eyes as before, but looked longer and 
harder than before. Into that dusty powdery 
region she seemed to bring light, and fragrance, 
and brilliance. The boy stood helpless with his 
mouth open. The old man kept muttering, 
* Good gracious, good gracious !” 

“They told me,” said Pauline, in her sweet 
voice, “that you had rooms. If yours are not to 
let, you might, perhaps, know of others. There 
would be an advantage, I confess, being only 
just recovered, in having medical assistance so 
near.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the old man, hastily ; “that is 
all true. Watkyn is considered clever all round 
the country, oh, for miles. I am sure he would 
not mind ; he ought to like it, indeed he ought. 
It would be a surprise for him when he comes 
back. Heaven send we may all die in our beds !” 
Which odd speech, muttered to himself in a 
reverie, made Miss Manuel and the boy start. 
He started himself, and looked round ner- 
vously. 

The rooms were taken. Before the day was 
out it went through the town, where there was a 
perfect drought of news, that a “ fine” lady had 
come down, and was staying at “ th’ old doctor’s.” 
Later, too, the fine lady was seen herself, walking 
about, in the Green especially; and she spoke 
to the children playing there, and found out a 
little girl in a red cloak. For the little girl in 
the red cloak soon came a fresh and handsome 
young woman, and with the fresh and hand- 
some young woman Miss Manuel began to 
talk. 

The doctor’s lodgings were clean and bright 
enough. They had a bow-window, and muslin 
curtains in the bow-window, and would have 
been very bright and encouraging apartments, 
but for a dreadful male portrait or two, done 
in rich teaboard colouring, which, clad in in- 
flexible coats, with high collars apparently cut 
out of the hardest wood, and suggesting horrible 
associations of discomfort for the wearer, looked 
down with a mournful ferocity on the tenants 
as they sat at tea. 

That night the doctor’s son came home, and 
started as he saw a great box of Miss Manuel’s 
in the hall. She heard his voice below, putting 
all manner of inquiries, half angrily, half suspici- 
ously. Very soon he was up in the drawing- 
room, on the pretext of seeing that all was com- 
fortable. 

This pink Welshman, so free of specch, talked 
gaily with Miss Manuel, who presently set him 
quite at ease. One of her charms, which she 
could assume when she pleased, was a help- 
lessness of manner, with a sense of finding 
strength and support in the person she was talk- 
ing with. He was at first half curious, hinting 
as to where she came from, and how long was 
she going to stay, and why, of all places in the 
world, she selected that cold bleak corner to 
repair her health in. Pauline scorned a falsehood, 
oreven a semblance of one; but someway a misty 
idea was left in his mind that some one, say some 





visitor, had spoken of the superior medical advice 
to be found in the little town. He told her by- 
and-by all about himself, for she showed great 
interest in such personal details; how his prac- 
tice was increasing, how he soon expected to 
have the whole business of the place, and of 
the country round. He was making great 
way. 

Said Miss Manuel, quickly: “ And you have 
not long succeeded your father? He was prac- 
tising last year, was he not ?” 

The other looked at her suspiciously. ‘ Well, 
yes,” he said. “But how didyouknow? That 
news did not fly up to London.” 

“Oh, I have heard a good deal since I came— 
even already,” said Miss Manuel, smiling; but 
he had become doubtful and silent, and as he 
left the room, cast back a sharp quick searching 
look at her. 

During these days Miss Manuel often went up 
and down, often went in and out, often looked 
wistfully at the glass door; but the son was 
always on quick sharp duty. She never saw 
that strange nervous old man who sat in the 
parlour over the fire—that is, could not see him 
alone, for when she met him, and tried to talk to 
him, the son stood by and watched jealously with 
his eye fixed on him. Under which eye old 
Doctor Jones always grew uneasy. 


CHAPTER XXI. A STORMY NIGHT. 


Ir went on, in this fashion, for a week, then 
for ten days, then for a fortnight. It was a jail- 
like existence. The lady who visited the water- 
ing place out of the season, and at a cheerless 
season out of the season, was an inexhaustible 
source of wonder and speculation to the inhabi- 
tants. The town maid, cut off from her circle 
of friends and acquaintances (when Aer season, 
too, was rife), began to murmur at heart, to grow 
reserved, and, later, became charged with lemons 
and vinegar about her face. Pauline herself was 
fretting and growing impatient. At last, on the 
night of a cold miserable day, whose tone had 
been blue as steel, the sea tumbling sharply and 
bitterly up the straits, and sharp icy east winds 
gashing athuman chests and human eyes like 
cruel razors, an express came in from a neigh- 
bouring squire for young Doctor Watkyn Jones. 
Doctor Watkyn Jones’s stories to Miss Manuel 
were, indeed, pure fables; he was not often sent 
for, and a Welshman of grim humour said his 
patients were all of the “God reward ye” class, 
The express from the squire was for the squire’s 
lady—the great country doctor was away, and 
Watkyn was the nearest medical man. With 
the squire’s express came a gig to take away 
Watkyn Jones. 

At first he was dazzled and triumphant, and 
rushed to tell the London maid, who had been 
scornfully indifferent to him as an admirer, and 
who doubted his professional standing. “ He 
was an imposture,” she often said to Miss 
Manuel (thinking she was using the word “im- 
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postor”). Then his pink face became overcast. 
But it was late, ten o’clock, and he asked the 
London maid had her mistress gone to bed? 
The London maid, with a toss of her head, said 
she would be in bed in ten minutes. The triumph 
of the moment soon shut out every other thought, 
and he took his place in the gig with pride. 
Go to bed, father,” he said, sternly, fixing him 
with his eye; “you sit up too late. It is not 
good for you. If I had a moment, I should 
see you in bed before I left.” 

“Indeed I will,” said the old man. 
what a night for me to be left alone. 
hear the wind? Lord have mercy on us. 
we may all die in our beds!” 

The son did not wait to hear the last of this 
speech, but grumbled as he took his place in the 
gig. “He does not think of me out here,” he 
said. The razors were indeed darting about 
wildly. Miss Manuel up in her room, and just 
about going to bed, heard the gig wheels and 
the voices below, and the news of Squire Mor- 
gan’s wife being ill. She heard, too, the winds 
growling up the straits sulkily and sourly, as 
if they were coming up a tunnel. The London 
maid came in and told her all the details—with 
great zest, too, for she had now, like other 
prisoners, begun to take interest in things like 
social prison spiders or Picciolas. Her mistress 
listened eagerly. 

“Is it far away?” she asked. 

“0,” the maid answered, “he will be away 
the whole night.” 

“T shan’t go to bed yet,” said Miss Manuel, 
“Don’t wait up.” 

It was an old house, built when the little dun 
town was struggling out of being a mere village. 
The wooden bow-window rattled, as if the wind 
wanted to get in, and was in a fury at being kept 
waiting. Every one was keeping close, even to 
the old watchman who managed the “ curfew” 
—for they had their curfew in the dun town—and 
he was snugly sitting in the public-house. Miss 
Manuel, wrapping a shawl about her, came down 
stairs, and saw a light through the glass door of 
the parlour. She opened it softly. 

The old man was looking nervously at the 
clattering windows, shrinking away from each 
gust. Hedid not hear or see Miss Manuel’s 
entrance. He was saying to himself, in his old 
formula, “Lord have mercy on us! That we 
may all die in our beds!” when he looked round 
suddenly and saw his visitor—that is, a tall flash- 
ing woman with a light in her hand—a spirit 
surely, or an angel. For a moment he was terror- 
struck. Miss Manuel began to speak cheerfully 
to him and with encouragement.. But he was 
scarcely to be reassured. 

“What a night!” said she. 
feel quite uncomfortable.” 

“ Ay! what a night,” he said. “God Almighty 
be with us.” 

“Not a night,” said she, “to be sitting alone. 
We want company, and not to be left to our own 
thoughts.” 


* But 
Do you 
That 


“Tt makes one 





“No, indeed,” said the old man, looking at 
her strangely, “and it was odd, wasn’t it, that 
he should have been sent for to-night, when— 
when——” 

“When we would like the house to have all 
its tenants. Yes,” she said, “it zs odd. Yet it 
has happened fortunately for me. I wished to 
speak to you.” 

“To me!” said the other, starting up. “ Why 
to me? What do you want to know ?” 

Miss Manuel smiled. “ How odd, now!” she 
said. “I never said I wished to know anything. 
That would be accepted as suspicicus else- 
where.” 

“Suspicious! Who is talking of suspicions ?” 
said the old man, now very agitated. 

She fixed her eyes on him. “ Why,” said she, 
suddenly — “why is it that your son always 
watches you so ?” 

“ Watches me? No—he does not.” 

“Yes he does,” said she, quickly. “I have 
remarked it. It seems as if you had some 
secret which he was afraid you would dis- 
close.” 

The look of stupid wonder and confusion the 
old man gave her, she recollected long afterwards. 
He could not answer. 

“ Another question,” said Miss Manuel. “ Good 
gracious! what a gale. Did you feel the house 
rock then? What is the reason that you are 
always talking of dying in our beds? I have 
heard you say so many times.” 

He looked at her now quite scared. ‘“ Why 
do you come to me in this way ?” he said, toss- 
ing his hands, “when there is no one in the 
house ? When he is away? And on such a night, 
Lord deliver us! What do you want? You 
have some dreadful thing in your mind. And—— 
I have said nothing and done nothing.” 

She soothed him. “ Don’t be alarmed,” she 
said. “I am very solitary up-stairs. The wind 
always frightens me. No wonder I should like 
a little company. You talk of dying in our beds, 
but think of any poor soul departing on such a 
night as this—rushing from the world in a 
storm! Are there any now in Beaumaris, I 
wonder? I passed a house this very day where 
there was a lady dying not so very long ago. 
Griffiths’s they told me it was called.” 

The old man was now standing up. “ My son 
was right,” he said; “ he told me so. He warned 
me. Heknewit. Ah! you have watched for this 
opportunity. You have got me here alone and 
helpless. It is unfair; it is——” 

“Hush! hush!” said Pauline, drawing her- 
self up. “You will betray yourself. Suppose 
that I have? Suppose I have come down to 
seek and to discover and to bring the guilty to 
justice—to track out a foul crime? Suppose I 
have watched for, and found an opportunity ? 
Suppose I Aave found you here alone and help- 
less, as you say; you may bless your stars for it! 
For it is the only chance that offers to save you 
from what you dread, and from what I can see 
is preying on your soul and on your conscience. 
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And that chance is—I tell you openly and plainly 
—confession !” : 

He was speechless with terror and astonish- 
ment. 

“Take care, take care,” she went on, quickly. 
“You don’t know what is hanging over you. 
The net is drawing closer every day. There is 
danger and ruin coming, and coming fast. You 
can save yourself by helping me. I know more 
than you think I know. Do you refuse or hesi- 
tate? If you dare to tell your son when he 
returns, I shall go away at once, and let every- 
thing take its course. Shall I go now?” 

She took up her light, and stayed a moment 
with her hand on the door. 

At last he found speech. “ But I have done 
nothing. I know nothing, I am so old. I 
have——” 

** No, no,” said she, coming back with a reas- 
suring smile. “ Who thinks so? Noone. But 
still you know much, and know much that you 
can tell. Shall I sit down, or——”- And again 
she laid her hand on the candle. 

* But—but—my son—my son,” said he, shak- 
ing his hands despairingly; “what will 4e 
say ?” 

“What will he say when I go away—when 
the whole becomes public—when you are both 
dragged away as accomplices—when this town, 
and this principality, and this kingdom are ring- 
ing with the news of the cruel business that was 
done down here ?” 

“Who are you?” he said, full of terror. 
“What do you want withme? I ama poor 
miserable old man, and must die soon. It is 
cruel. I have no strength. My son would 
protect me if he were here. I am a miserable 
creature that would not hurt a fly, and must die 
soon,” 

Pauline started up, and stood before him like 
a destroying angel. “You are old,” she said, 
‘and miserable, and have the long long days of 
a long life to count up. You must die soon. 
Yes, but how? There are other ways than that 
dying in your bed you are so anxious for. For 
all your years and all your misery, you may yet 
be dragged to a shamefulend. He who looks on 
is as guilty as he who does the work.” 

The old doctor shrank away from her, and 
tried to hide himself behind his hands. “Don’t, 
don’t speak so awfully,” he said, trembling. “I 
am an old miserable creature who would harm 
no one.” 

Pauline looked down on him for a moment. 
“Very well,” she said. “Be miserable, then; I 
have done. On your own head beit. Doasyou 
like; and I leave you now——” 

She turned to go. At that moment the wind 
came with a fresh howl and fresh fury down the 
street: a crash only a few houses away, as of a 
chimney hurled down into ruins. Then silence; 
and the old man crouched and cowered into his 
arm-chair, as if it were a cave where he could 
hide his head. She had her hand on the door, 
and it opened noisily. 





“Don’t—don’t leave me,” he said, piteously, 
“T shall be destroyed if I am left alone. There, 
I will tell you all—that is, all I know.” 





EGYPTIAN REMINISCENCES. 


I was travelling in that strange land which 
separates Nubia from Upper Egypt, and had 
for a guide, from the beautiful ruins of Phile 
into the sandy waste which lies between the 

n banks of the Nile and the Red Sea, a 
lack man, a native of the locality, his name 
Mohammed Hassan, who had many a tale to 
tell of the Djins who visited that mysterious 
district, and he recounted their doings with as 
strong and confident a faith as prophet or martyr 
ever exhibited. He was a zealous Mahomedan, 
and prided himself on the superiority of Islamism 
to every other creed; he was rather eager for, 
than disinclined to, religious controversy; and 
if he failed to convince his European opponents 
that the Koran was a better book than the 
Bible, he would —- his shoulders and say, 
“ Tahib !—tahib—well! well! so the Khowajah 
(Christian gentleman) has been taught, and of 
course he knows no better. Inshallah! If Allah 
so will, he may be wiser by-and-by.” 

Next to the wild and wondrous region, the 
wilderness which is spread out from the north- 
east of Akaba, and which terminates in the 
heights of Mount Sinai, there are few spots in 
the desert invested with more solemn charms 
than that of which I am speaking. There stand 
towering over the arid waste immense boulders of 
granite, of varied and grotesque shapes, upon the 
sides of which are engraved huge letters, whose 
date, undoubtedly of very high antiquity, has 
not yet been determined by antiquarian philo- 
logists. It is said to be the old country of the 
Essenes, and the capital city is still called 
Essouan, or Assouan. Out of these boulders 
the pillars of Thebes and On and Memphis and 
Alexandria were quarried. Some of the mono- 
liths still remain unmoved in their native beds, 
the holes prepared to receive the chisels which 
were to separate them from the rock still re- 
maining. 

This was one of the stories of Mohammed 
Hassan : 


A caravan was on its progress to the hol 
cities, Its course was through the road which 
asses between the granite rocks of the Nubian 
rontier, and it was composed, as usual, of hun- 
dreds of camels, some horses belonging to the 
opulent pilgrims, asses of the humbler, while 
many, the Towliest of all, made their way on 
foot, glad to avail themselves of the protection, 
and often dependent on the charity, of their 
more privileged companions. Among them was 
a rich man, a native of Kordofan. He wore a 
handsome green turban, evidence of his belong- 
ing to the family of the prophet, and it obtained 
fer him the respect of the multitudinous, many- 
conditioned company. At the first stage from 
Assouan he descended from his horse, which 
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he delivered over to one of his servants, and, 
wearied with his journey, opened his Persian rug, 
spread it out on the sand, and fell soundly asleep. 

The sun was sinking, and as the twilight is 
very short in the equinoctial regions, he was 
soon surrounded by as much of darkness as 
ever overshades the country within the African 
tropics, where, indeed, a cloud is seldom known 
to interrupt even for a moment the brightness 
of the moon and ‘the stars, and a generation of 
men passes away without their having seen a 
single drop of rain. 

Through the calm night the slumbers of the 
pilgrim had been uninterrupted. But, just be- 
fore the rising of the sun, the breeze of the morn- 
ing felt cold upon his head ; he put up his hand, 
the green turban was gone—it was his bald an 
shaven skull that had been exposed to the wind. 

He rose in consternation. The pilgrims 
gathered round him, and with affrighted Yooks 
and inquiring tongues they listened to his story. 
Many of the pilgrims had something to report 
of their night visions. They had heard voices, 
they had seen spirits, the camels, horses, and 
asses had shown unusual restlessness, and it was 
agreed by common consent that the camp had 
been visited by the Djins ; but whatever other 
mischief had been done, the loss of the green 
turban was allowed to be a sore calamity. 

It is seldom that a large caravan is unaccom- 
panied by necromancers of more or less celebrity, 
the profession and the practice of the magic art 
being by no meansa rare accomplishment in the 
Levant, and a man was found who, though he 
did not pretend to be a sorcerer of a high order, 
or fitted to deal with very potent genii, offered 
to do his best for the discovery and restoration 
of the green turban. The preliminary discus- 
sions occupied the day, but it was only at night 
the Djins were likely to appear. 

And when the night came, he went forth on 
his mission. ‘This is the report he made on his 
return to the assembled caravan. He called 

ain and again upon Allah to witness the truth 
of his narrative, and many a voice responded, 
“Maloum! maloum! it is certainly so!” 

*T had a sure knowledge of the path I was to 
take. The moon was shining, and I made my 
way to the granite rocks. On the top of one of 
the highest, I fancied I saw something in mo- 
tion. I moved towards it quietly, and I saw 
that its colour was green. Approaching nearer, 
I satisfied myself that it was the lost turban. 
The rock sloped from the summit to the ground, 
but, though rough, the ascent was not so steep 
as to prevent my climbing up, which I deter- 
mined to do, never losing sight of the turban, 
which was on the very summit. So, holding my 
breath, I slowly clambered to within a foot of 
the turban, when I stretched out my hand to 
seize it, but the turban rose as my hand ap- 
proached it, and a head with bright eyes ap- 
peared, wearing the turban. I again put forth 
my hand, but the turban mounted still higher, 
and stopped when it was just beyond my reach. 
I sprang upon my feet. 1 made another despe- 
rate effort to grasp the turban, but the neck of 





the Djin—for it was a Djin, my brethren— 
was stretched longer and longer-—longer than 
the neck of a giraffe. The turban was altoge- 
ther unreachable. I was affrighted. I tumbled 
down the rock. I found myself lying on my 
face in the sand. At last I looked up; there 
was neither turban nor Djin. Yallah! Yallah! 
every word that I have uttered is true.” 

The pilgrims all listened reverently, and each 
one said to his neighbour, ‘ Allah Kerim !” 

But the Afrits, the giant devils, are far more 
terrible things than the Djins, and most of the 
Nubians have wonderful stories to tell of what 
they themselves have seen, and stories far more 
wonderful of what they have heard. If you 
distrust their veracity, or laugh at their credu- 


d | lity, they become silent, and there is an end to 


their disclosures; but encourage their outpour- 
ings, throw no doubt upon their narratives, win 
your way to their confidence, and you may 
gather tales for more than a Thousand and One 
Nights of amusement. 

There is no locality on the earth’s surface 
which seems more suggestive of strange and 
supernatural visitations than that through which 
I journeyed with Mohammed Hassan. One 
could fancy that there had been, ages and ages 
ago, a fierce war between gigantic spirits, and 
that this location of the wilderness was the 
field where the granite masses which they had 
hurled at each other had been left as evidence 
of the terrible fray. The contrasts between the 
light-coloured sand and the deep shadows of 
the boulders, give abundant food for the ima- 
ginings of a creative fancy, especially when in- 
numerable traditions have associated “the 
spirit world” with the daily business of life. 
Nor could the most sceptical, the strongest- 
minded man, pass in the twilight or the dark- 
ness, through some parts of that solemn scenery, 
without a certain amount of awe, which would 
be ministered to by the cries of wild birds above, 
or savage beasts below, by sudden interruptions 
to his progress, by mysterious writings on the 
rocks, “ the contrasts of silence and solitude 
with sudden sounds and screams, all explicable, 
perhaps, in the bright sunshine, but very per- 
plexing in the gloaming and the gloom. 

Nearly the third of a century has passed 
since I recorded on the spot some fragments of 
a conversation with my guide. 

Hassan. This is the place where the Afrits 
dwell. 

I. Did you ever yourself see an Afrit ? 

Hassan. Yes. Four times in my life I have 
seen Afrits. 

I. Was it in this neighbourhood ? 

Hassan. Eiwa! I will tell you what hap- 
pened not far from this very spot; it is the pure 
truth, by Allah! I was passing this way, with 
a little boy for my companion. We were on 
foot, and I was very tired. Looking all around, 
I saw something dark in the distance; it stood 
still while we moved towards it, and we found 
it was a beautiful male donkey, a large beautiful 
black donkey. I tell you it was dluck; it was 
jet black. Nobody was near it; it had no 
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owner. It had neither saddle nor bridle; but 
I quietly mounted on its back, and without my 
taking any trouble to guide it, it moved on in 
the way I intended to go, and being some- 
what weary and thirsty, after having ridden for 
several hours, I jumped down from its back, 
held it firmly by the ears, and directed the boy 
to go to a spring of water that was not far off, 
and to return as speedily as he could. When 
he came back, he found the donkey had departed. 
I was lying on my face in the sand. I will tell 
you the whole truth, Khowajah. I had been 
repeating the Bishmillah. No evil spirit can 
abide when a verse from the Koran is uttered. 
It was an Afrit, and I have told you how it 
came and why it went away. 

I. Now, was it really so, Hassan? Are you 
not frightened when you come into these parts ? 

Hassan. Alhamdur lillah. Praised be Allah. 
Not now. Have I not learnt that the Afrit 
is always frightened away by El Kitab (the 
book) ? 

I. La mahalah! No doubt about it. 

Hassan. And now I will tell you of another 
meeting, most true, most true. I once saw an 
Afrit as tall as anobelisk. He was a great way 
off. He lifted up his hand, and beckoned me 
to come to him. I covered my face with my 
cloak. I repeated a verse from the Kitab. I 
heard a dreadful howl. The Afrit passed close 
to me, but dared not do me any mischief; and 
when I let fall my cloak no Afrit was to be 
seen. 

He told us that the Afrits did not always 
take the shape either of man or beast. They 
sometimes hid themselves in the clouds and the 
thunder-storms—that he had once seen a grey 
mist in the island of Elephanta—it was an Afrit ; 
it fled when the Koran was quoted. “ And now,” 
said he, “ we do not fear the Afrits as our fore- 
fathers feared them; and the Afrits, knowing 
that we can always get rid of them, do not 
the same mischief they were formerly used 
to do.” 

When Hassan had finished, other contributions 
poured in, and one of our fellow-travellers said : 
**T have heard from the Arabs a tale connected 
with this very spot. Not far away rough 
granite rocks are piled upon one another, so as 
to form a rude ut inaccessible fortification. 
In the very centre there lived, not many years 
ago, a terrible giant who, from time to time, 
came out of his hiding-place, stood at the en- 
trance of one of the narrow passes, and levied 
contributions on every traveller before he was 
allowed to go through. His first ordinary de- 
mand was for a fair young virgin for his harem, 
with a jar of araki for his table ; if the traveller 
declared that he had no means of procuring 
these, the option was given of surrendering a 
bag of gold; but when the giant was disap- 
pointed of both his requirements, the unfortunate 
victim was seized, thrown into a den within the 
castle, where in his turn he was murdered and 
devoured. But though the giant sometimes 
failed in mulcting those who fell into his hands, 
he had had so much success as to fill his apart- 





ments with beautiful maidens, his cellars with 
great supplies of araki, and his coffers with 
enormous quantities of gold. Among the im- 
prisoned damsels was the lady-love of a youn 
merchant, who determined, at whatever hazard, 
to effect her liberation. After turning over 
various stratagems in his mind, he at Inst re- 
solved to disguise himself as a woman, and, with 
a very large vessel of araki, placed himself at 
the entrance of the pass. At sunrise the giant 
came forth to prowlas he was wont, and, seeing 
the immense jar filled with his beloved liquor, 
he exclaimed, ‘This is indeed an unexpected 

ood fortune!’ So he seized the jar, and 

eckoning to the supposed lady, he commanded 
her to follow him. The youth did so, and while 
the giant was descending the rugged steps, made 
of the granite rocks, which led down to his 
abode, his follower drew a sword which he had 
concealed under his garments, and suddenly cut 
the hamstrings of the giant, who fell, crushed by 
the weight of the araki jar, and stifled with the 
—_ it poured out, as it was broken by the 
fall, upon which the young man came forward, 
tumbled the giant into the abyss below, pelting 
him with the fragments of the broken vessel. He 
then made his way into the dungeons of the 
castle, and having first liberated his beloved one, 
he released numberless other imprisoned ladies, 
gathered together immense treasures, which 
enabled him to live the rest of his life in luxury 
and splendour, having, as a matter of course, 
married the damsel he had redeemed.” 

And here we hear another version of the 
turban story, and are assured the reai facts 
were, that: “A devout Mussulman, being ver 
thirsty, reached a sacred well in the desert which 
was close to the place where we were sitting 
—for it must be mentioned that the Arabs like 
to identify a tale with a locality, which adds not 
a little to its interest and seeming truth. He 
took off his turban, and piaced it on a neigh- 
bouring rock. After drinking he went to the 
rock, and instead of his turban he saw there a 
large piece of raw beef, but on the summit of a 
higher and more distant cliff he perceived the 
missing turban. While he stared with astonish- 
ment the cliff moved, and its summit was 
stretched out like the neck of a dromedary, 
carrying the turban on its head. The holy man 
then knelt down at the side of the well, and im- 
plored the favour of the sheikh in remembrance 
of whom it had been built. He continued pray- 
ing till he fell asleep from weariness, and on 
awakening he found his turban on his head. The 
piece of beef had disappeared, the rock had re- 
turned to its natural shape, and he went on his 
way rejoicing.” 

Wells in the wilderness are often dedicated to 
the memory of some holy man who has left 
behind him a reputation for wisdom and piety. 
On one occasion, when exhausted with heat and 
travel, we entered the dome-shaped tomb of a 
venerated hadji, in which we found a lamp burn- 
ing, and a jar of fresh water; the lamp was to 
be kept always a-light, the cruse always filled, so 
that a fire to cook his victuals, and water to 
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quench his thirst, might never be wanting to the 
traveller in that part of the desert. Could 
hilanthropy—Christian philanthropy—be ex- 
fibited in a more touching shape than by this 
sheikh of the wilderness ? 


The physician of Ualil Bey of Zaitoun, the 
son-in-law of Veli Pasha, is Mr. Dellapietra, 
from Zante. He isas highly educated a man as 
it is possible to find, having had the advantage 
of twelve years under the best masters in Paris. 
To these recommendations are added a pene- 
trating intellect, habits of observation, and the 
most lively interest in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. He has the most delicate sense of truth 
and honour, his conduct is eminently virtuous, 
and he is exempt from religious and popular 
prejudices. He always endeavours to find a 
natural solution for phenomena which startle 
not only the vulgar and ignorant, but even the 
most enli epalnen. . Dellapietra told me 
himself, that during his stay in Paris, he fortified 
his habits of incredulity to a degree that placed 
him on a level with the best-known sceptics of 
France. These ideas he brought with him to 
Turkey; but as a worshipper of truth, an 
observer of nature, and, indeed, as a philosopher, 
he could not refuse to yield conviction to evi- 
dence. He began by feeling that his negative 
system was not so excellent as to exclude all 
others, and that there were cases which it could 
not explain; and he finished by seeking in un- 
known causes the solution of certain events, 
which from their rarity are termed supernatural 
by uninstructed people, and rejected as empty 
chimeras by the colt ouflielanay of our proud 
savans. 

, _ Dellapietra related to me the following 
acts : 

Some time since he was sent for from Zante 
to attend upon a Turk who was suffering from 
illness at Pyrgos, in the district of the ancient 
Elida in the Morea. During his stay in this 
little town he made the acquaintance of one of 
the Greek residents, a Mr. Agholoz, a gentle- 
man living on his means. He confirmed what 
Mr. Dellapietra had previously heard stated to 
him by several other persons; namely, that Mr. 
Agholoz had in his possession a book, written in 
Arabic, with Arabic letters in one column, and 
in the other column the same words in Arabic 
with Greek letters. This book had been in the 
family for many generations, passing from father 
to son, and by means of the utterance of certain 
words which are marked in this ancient volume, 
Mr. 7 pares is in the habit of curing the mala- 
dies of cattle, which are brought to Eim for the 
purpose from many miles round; and more 
especially in summer, when serpents abound in 
the Morea, and when men and beasts are daily 
bitten by them, a cure is instantaneously effected 
by the use of these cabalistic words. 

The possessor of this book is not a credulous 
man, and he is free from any special leaning to 
his art ; and while he laughs at his own practices, 
he only lends himself to the work from com- 
plaisance. He cannot but admit, however, that 





his method is infallible, although unable himself 
to account for his success. What he does, 
moreover, is entirely gratuitous. 





THE MODERN GENIUS OF THE 
STREAMS. 

Water to raise corn from the seed, to clothe 
the meadow with its grass, and to fill the land 
with fruits and flowers; water to lie heaped in 
fantastic clouds to make the fairy land of sunset, 
and to spread the arch of mercy in the rainbow ; 
water that kindles our imagination to a sense of 
beauty ; water that gives us our meat and is our 
drink and cleans us of dirt and disease, and is 
our servant in a thousand great and little ways : 
it is the very juice and essence of man’s civilisa- 
tion. And so, whether we shall drag over cold 
water, or let hot water drag us, is one way of 
putting the question between canal and steam 
communication for conveyance of our heavy 
traffic. The canal-boat uses its water cold 
without, the steam-engine requires it hot within. 
Before hot water appeared in its industrial 
character to hiss off the cold, canals had all the 
glory to themselves. They are not yet hissed 
off their old stages and cat-called into contempt 
by the whistle of the steam-engine, for canal- 
communication still has advantages of its own, 
and canal shares are powers im the money- 
market. 

Little more than a century ago, not only were 
there neither canals nor railroads in this country, 
but the common high roads were about the 
worst in Europe. Corn and wool were sent to 
market over those bad roads on horses’ or bul- 
locks’ backs, and the only coal used in the in- 
land southern counties was carried on horseback 
in sacks for the supply of the blacksmiths’ 
forges. Water gave us our over-sea commerce, 
that came in and went out by way of our tidal 
rivers; and the step proposed towards the fos- 
tering of our home industries was a great one 
when it occurred to somebody to imitate nature 
by erecting artificial rivers that should flow 
wherever we wished them to flow, and should be 
navigable along their whole course for capacious 
flat-bottomed carrying boats. 

The first English canal, indeed, was con- 
structed as long as three hundred years ago at 
Exeter, by John Trew, a native of Glamorgan- 
— = — - —— . Exeter to 
cancel the le of the spite of an a 
Countess of al who Sel, cout three id 
dred years before that time, stopped the ascent 
of sea-going vessels to Exeter by forming a 
weir across the Exe at Topham. Trew con- 
trived, to avoid the obstruction, a canal from 
Exeter to Topham, three miles long, with a 
lock to it. John Trew ruined himself in the 
service of an ungrateful corporation. 

After this time, improvements went no fur- 
ther than the clearing out of some channels of 
natural water-communication, until the time of 
James Brindley, the father of the English canal 
systems. 
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James Brindley was born in the year seven- 
teen ’sixteen, the third of the reign of George 
the First, in a cottage in the parish of Worm- 
hill, midway between the remote hamlets of the 
High Peak of Derby. There his father, more 
devoted to shooting, hunting, and bull-running, 
than to his work as a cottier, cultivated the 
little croft he rented, got into ba —. and 
poverty, and left his children neglected and un- 
taught. The idle man had an industrious wife, 
who taught the children, of whom James was the 
eldest, what little she knew ; but they must all 
help to earn as soon as they were able, and 
James Brindley earned wages at any ordinary 
labourer’s work that he could get until he was 
seventeen years old. He was a lad clever with 
his knife, who made little models of mills, and 
set them to work in mill-streams of his own 
contrivance. The machinery of a ~ pm 
grist-mill was his especial delight, and had given 
the first impulse to his a . He and his 
mother eed that he should bind himself, 
whenever he could, to a millwright, and at the 
age of seventeen he did, after a few weeks’ trial, 
become apprentice for seven years to Abraham 
Bennett, wheelwright and millwright, at the 
village of Sutton, near Macclesfield, which was 
the market town of Brindley’s district. 

The millwrights were then the only engineers ; 
they worked by turns at the foot-lathe, the car- 
penter’s bench, and the anvil, and in country 
places where there was little support for division 
of labour, they had to find skill or invention to 
meet any demand on mechanical skill. Bennett 
was not a sober man, his journeymen were a 
rough set, and much of the young apprentice’s 
time was at first occupied in running for beer. 
He was tauglit little, and had to find out every- 
thing for himself, which he did but slowly, so 
that, during some time, he passed with his 
master for a stupid bungler, only fit for the 
farm-work from which he Thad been taken. But, 
after two years of this sort of pupilage, a fire 
having injured some machinery in a small silk- 
mill at Macclesfield, Brindley was sent to bring 
away the damaged pieces, and by his sugges- 
tions on that occasion, he showed to Mr. er, 
the mill-superintendent, an intelligence that 
caused his master to be applied to for Brindley’s 
aid in a certain part of the repairs. He was 
unwillingly sent, worked under the encourage- 
ment of the friendly superintendent with re- 
markable ability, and was surprised that his 
master and the other workmen seemed to be 
dissatisfied with his success. When they chaffed 
him at the supper celebrating the completion of 
the work, his friend Milner offered to wager a 
gallon of the best ale that before the lad’s 
apprenticeship was out, he would be a cleverer 
workman than any of them there present, master 
or man. This was a joke against Brindley 
among his fellow-workmen ; but in another year 
they found “the young man Brindley” specially 
asked for when the neighbouring millers needed 
repairs of machinery, and sometimes he was 
chosen in preference to the master himself. 
Bennett asked “the young man Brindley” where 





he had learnt his skill in millwork, but he could 
tell no more than that it “came natural like.” 
He even suggested and carried out improve- 
ments, especially in the application of the water- 
‘cae and worked so substantially well, that 

is master said to him one day, “Jem, if thou 
goes on i’ this foolish way o’ workin’, there will 
be very little trade left to be done when thou 
comes oot o’ thy time: thou knaws firmness 0” 
wark’s th’ ruin o’ trade.” 

But presently Jem’s “ firmness 0’ wark” was 
the saving of his master. Bennett got a con- 
tract to set up a paper-mill on the river Dane, 
upon the model of a mill near Manchester. 
Bennett went to examine the Manchester mill, 
brought back a confused and beery notion of it, 
and, proceeding with the job, got into the most 
hopeless bewilderment. An old hand, who had 
looked in on the work, reported over his drink 
at the nearest public-house that the job was a 
farce, and that Abraham Bennett was only 
throwing away his employer’s money. Next 
Saturday, after his work, young Jem Brindley 
disappeared. He was just of age, and it was 
supposed that he had taken it into his head to 
leave his master and begin life on his own 
account. But on Monday morning, there he 
was at his work, with his coat off, and the 
whole duty to be done clear in his head. He 
had taken on Saturday night a twenty-five mile 
walk to the pattern mill near Manchester. On 
Sunday morning he had asked leave of its pro- 
prietor to go in and examine it. He had spent 
some hours on Sunday in the study of its 
machinery, and then had walked the twenty- 
five miles back to resume his work and save his 
master from a failure that would have been dis- 
astrous to his credit. The conduct of the work 
was left to him; he undid what was amiss, and 
proceeded with the rest so accurately, that the 
contract was completed within the appointed 
time, to the complete satisfaction of all persons 
concerned. After that piece of service, 
Bennett left to James Brindley the chief care 
over his business. When Bennett died, Brind- 
ley carried on to completion all work then in 
hand, and wound up the accounts for the benefit 
of his old master’s family. That done, he set 
up in business on his own account at the town 
of Leek, in Staffordshire ; he was then twenty- 
six years old, having served seven years as an 
apprentice, and two years as journeyman. 

ek was then but a small market town with 
a few grist-mills, and Brindley had no capital; 
but he made himself known beyond Leek as a 
reliable man whose work was good and durable, 
who had invention at the service of his em- 
ployers, and who always finished a job within 
the stipulated time. He did not confine him- 
self to mill-work, but was ready to undertake 
all sorts of machinery connected with the drain- 
ing of mines, the pumping of water, the smelt- 
ing of iron and copper, for which a demand was 
then rising, and became honourably known to 
his neighbours as “the Schemer.” At first he 
had no journeyman or apprentice, and he cut 
the tree for his own timber. While workingas 
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an apprentice, he had taught himself to write in 
a clumsy half-illegible way—he never learnt to 
spell—and when he had been thirteen years in 
business, he would still charge an employer his 
day’s work at two shillings for cutting a big 
tree, for a mill-shaft or for other use. hen he 
was called to exercise his skill at a distance 
upon some machinery, he added a charge of 
sixpence a day for extra expenses. 

When the lecthons John and Thomas Wedg- 
wood, potters in a small way, at the outset 
of their famous career, desired to increase the 
supply of flint powder, they called “the 
Schemer” to their aid, and the success of the 
flint-mills Brindley then erected brought him 
business in the Potteries from that time for- 
ward. 

About this time, also, a Manchester man was 
being married to a young lady of mark in the 
Potteries, and during the wedding festivities 
conversation once turned on the cleverness of 
the young millwright of Leek. The Manches- 
ter man wondered whether he was clever 
enough to get the water out of some hopelessly 
drowned coal mines of his, and thought he should 
like to see him. Brindley was sent for, told 
the case and its hitherto insuperable diffi- 
culties, went into a brown study, then suddenly 
brightened up and told in what way he thought 
that, without great expense, the difficulty might 
be conquered. The gist of his plan was to use 
the fal of the river Irwell that formed one 
boundary of the estate, and pump the water 
from the pits by means of the greater power of 
the water in the river. His suggestion was 
thought good, and, being set to work upon 
this job, he drove a tunnel through six hundred 
yards of solid rock, and by the tunnel brought 
the river down upon the breast of an immense 
water-wheel fixed in a chamber thirty feet below 
the surface of the ground; the water, when it 
had turned the wheel, was carried on into the 
lower level of the Irwell. That wheel with 
its pumps, working night and day, soon cleared 
the drowned outworkings of the mine; and for 
the invention and direction of this valuable 
engineering work he seems only to have charged 
his workman’s wages of two shillings a day. 

An engineer from London had been brought 
‘ down to superintend the building of a new 
silk-mill at Congleton, and Brindley was em- 
ployed under him to make the water-wheel and 
do the common work of his trade. The en- 
gineer from London got his work into a mess, 
and at last was obliged to confess his inability 
to carry out his plan. “The Schemer” Brindley 
was applied to by the perplexed proprietor. 
Could he put the confusion straight? James 
Brindley asked to see the plans, but the great 
engineer refused to show them to a common 
millwright. ** Well, then,” said Brindley to the 
proprietor of the mill, “tell me exactly what you 
want the machinery to do, and I will try to 
contrive what will do it. But you must leave 
me free to work in my own way.” He was 
told the results desired, and not only achieved 
them, but achieved much more, adding new 





contrivances which afterwards proved of the 
greatest value. 

After this achievement, Brindley was em- 
ployed by the now prospering potters to build 
flint-mills of more power upon a new plan of his 
own. One of the largest was that built for Mr. 
Baddely, of which work there is record in such 
trade entries of his as “March 15.1757. With 
Mr. Badley to Matherso about a now” (new) 
flint mill upon a windey day 1 day 3s. 6d. 
March 19 drainga plann 1 day 2s. 6d. March 23 
draing a plann and to sat out the wheelrace 
1 day 4s.” 

At this time Brindley is also exercising his 
wit on an attempt at an improved steam-engine ; 
but though his ideas are good, it is hard to 
bring into continuously good working order, 
and after the close of entries about it in his 
memorandum-book, when it seems to have 
broken down for a second time, he underlines 
the item “to Run about a Drinking 1s. 6d.” 
But he confined his despair to the loss of 
a day and the expenditure of eighteen-pence. 
Not long afterwards he had developed a 
patent of his own, and erected, in seventeen 
*sixty-three, for the Walker Colliery at New- 
castle, a steam-engine wholly of iron, which 
was pronounced the most “complete and noble 
piece of iron-work” that had, up to that 
time, been produced. But the perfecting of the 
steam-engine was then safe in the hands of 
Watt, and Brindley had already turned into his 
own path as the author of our English canal 
system. 

The young Duke of Bridgewater, vexed in 
love by the frailty of fair women, had abjured 
interest in their sex, had gone down to his 
estate of Worsley, on the borders of Chat 
Moss, and, to give himself something more 
wholesome to think about than the sisters 
Gunning and their fortunes, conferred with 
John Gilbert, his land steward, as to the possi- 
bility of cutting a canal by which the coals 
found upon his Worsley estate might be readily 
taken to market at Manchester. Manchester 
then was a rising town, of which the manufac- 
turers were yet unaided by the steam-engine, 
and there was no coal smoke but that which 
arose from household fires. The roads out of 
Manchester were so bad as to be actually closed 
in winter, and in summer the coal, sold at the 
pit mouth by the horse-load, was conveyed on 
horses’ backs at an addition to its cost of nine 
or ten shillings a ton. 

When the duke discussed with Gilbert old 
abandoned and new possible schemes of water- 
conveyance for his Worsley coal, Gilbert ad- 
vised the calling in of the ingenious James 
Brindley of Leek, “the Schemer.” When the 
duke came into contact with Brindley, he at 
once'put trust in him, and gave him the direc- 
tion of the proposed work ; whereupon he was 
requested to base his advice upon what he 
enters in his memorandum-book of jobs done as 
an “ochilor” (ocular) “servey or a ricconi- 
tering.” 

Brindley examined the ground, and formed 
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his own plan. He was against carrying the 
canal down into the Irwell by a flight of locks, 
and so up again on the other side to the pro- 

osed level, but counselled carrying the canal 
o solid embankments and a stone aqueduct 
right over the river upon one level throughout. 
The duke accepted his opinion, and had plans 
prepared for a new application to parliament, 
Brindley often staying with him at work and in 
consultation for weeks together, while still tra- 
velling to and fro in full employment upon 
mills, water-wheels, cranes, fire-engines, and 
other mechanical work. Small as his pay was, 
he lived frugally. He had by this time even 
saved a little money, and gained credit enough 
to be able, by borrowing from a friend at Leek, 
to pay between five and six hundred pounds for 
a fourth share of an estate at Turnhurst, in Staf- 
fordshire, supposed by him to be full of mi- 
nerals. 

The Duke of Bridgewater obtained his act in 
the year seventeen ’sixty, but the bold and 
original part of Brindley’s scheme, which many 
ridiculed as madness, caused the duke much 
anxiety. In England there had never been so 
great an aqueduct, but the scheme was not only 
for the carrying of water in a water-tight trunk 
of earth over an embankment, but also for the 
carrying of ships on a bridge of water over 
water. Brindley had no misgivings. To allay 
the duke’s fears, he suggested calling in and 
questioning another engineer, who surprised the 
man of genius by ending an adverse report thus : 
**T have often heard of castles in the air; but 
never before saw where any of them were to be 
erected.” 

The duke, however, with all his hesitation, had 
most faith in the head of James Brindley, bade 
him go on in his own way, and resolved to run 
the risk of failure. And so, on a bridge of three 
arches, the canal was carried over the Irwell by 
the Barton aqueduct, thirty-nine feet above 
the river. The water was confined within a 
puddled channel to prevent leakage, and the 
work is at this day as sound as it was when first 
constructed. For the safe carrying of water 
along the top of an earthen embankment 
Brindley had relied upon the retaining powers 
of clay puddle. It was by help also of clay 

uddle that he carried the Fs. of the em- 
er weer safe over the ooze of ‘Trafford Moss. 

With great ingenuity, also, Brindley provided 
for the crossing of his canal by streams inter- 
cepting its course, without breach of his rule 
that it is unsafe to let suck waters freely mix 
with the canal stream. Thus, to provide for the 
free passage of the Medlock without causing a 
rush into the canal, an ingenious form of weir 
was contrived over which its waters flowed into 
a lower level, and thence down a well several 
a deep, leading to a subterranean passage 

y which the stream was passed into the Irwell, 
near at hand. Arthur Young, who saw Brindley’s 
canal soon after it was opened, said that “ the 
whole plan of these works shows a capacity and 
extent of mind which foresees difficulties, and 
invents remedies in anticipation of possible evils. 





The connexion and dependence of the parts upon 
each other are happily imagined; and all are 
exerted in concert, to command by every means 
the wished-for success.” At the Worsley end 
Brindley constructed a basin, into which coal 
was brought from different workings of the mine 
by a subterranean water-channel. Brindley also 
invented cranz3 for the more ready loading of 
the boats, laid down within the mines a system 
of underground railways leading from the face 
of the coal where the miners worked to the 
wells that he had made at different points in the 
tunnels for shooting the coal down into the 
boats waiting below. He drained and ventilated 
with a water-bellows the lower parts of the 
mine. He improved the barges, invented water- 
weights, raising dams, riddles to wash the coal 
for the forges. At the Manchester end Brindley 
made equally ingenious arrangements for the 
easy delivery of the coal at the top of Castle 
Hill. At every turn in the work his inventive 
genius was felt. When the want of lime for 
the masonry was a serious impediment, Brindley 
discovered how to make of a useless unadhesive 
lime-marl, by tempering it and casting it in 
moulds before burning, an excellent lime, a con- 
trivance that alone saved the duke several 
thousand of pounds cost. When the water was 
let in, and the works everywhere stood firm, 
people of fashion flocked to see Brindley’s 
canal as “perhaps the greatest artificial 
curiosity in the world ;” and writers spoke in 
glowing terms of the surprise with which they 
saw several barges of great burthen drawn by 
a single mule or horse along “a river hung in 
the air,” over another river flowing beneath. 

As for Manchester, with the price of coal re- 
duced one half, it was ready to make the best 
use of the steam-engine when it was established 
as the motive power in our factories. 

Within two months of the day, seventeenth 
of July, seventeen ’sixty-one, when the first 
boat-load of coals travelled over the Barton 
viaduct, Brindley’s notes testify that he was at 
Liverpool “ rocconitoring,” and by the end of 
September he was levelling for a proposed ex- 
tension of his canal from Manchester to Liver- 

ool by joining it to the Mersey eight miles 

elow Warrington Bridge, whence there is a 
natural tideway to Liverpool, about fifteen 
miles distant. At that time there was not even 
a coach-communication over the bad roads be- 
tween Manchester and Liverpool, the first stage- 
coach having been started six years later, when it 
required six, and sometimes eight, horses to pull 
it the thirty miles along the ruts and through 
the sloughs. The coach started from Liverpool 
early in the morning, breakfasted at Prescot, 
dined at Warrington, and reached Manchester 
by supper-time. From Manchester to Liverpool 
it made the return journey next day. The Duke 
of Bridgewater’s proposed canal was strongly 
opposed as an antagonist interest by the Mersey 
and Irwell Navigation Company. ‘The canal pro- 
mised to take freights at half the price charged 
by the Navigation Company. A son of the 
Earl of Derby took the part of the “Old Na- 
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vigators,” and as the Duke of Bridgewater was 
a Whig, Brindley had to enter in his note-book 
that “the Toores” (Tories) “mad had” (made 
head) “agane ye Duk.” But at last his entry 
Ww 


as 
“ad a grate Division of 127 fort Duk 
98 nos 
for t® Duk 29 Me Jorete,” 
and the Duke’s cause prospered during the rest 
of the contest. 

Brindley bought a new suit of clothes to 

ce his part as principal engineering witness 
or the canal, and having upset his mind for some 
days by going to see Garrick play Richard the 
Third (wherefore he declared against all further 
indulgence in that sort of excitement), he went 
to the committee-room duly provided with a bit 
of chalk in his pocket, and made good the say- 
ing that originated from his clear way of showing 
what he meant upon the floor of the committee- 
room, that “Brindley and chalk would go 
through the world.” When asked to produce 
a drawing of a proposed bridge, he said he had 
none, but could immediately get a model. 
Whereupon he went out and bought a large 
cheese, which he brought into the committee- 
room and cut into two equal parts, saying, 
“Here is my model.” The two halves of the 
cheese represented the two arches of his bridge, 
the rest of the work connected with them he 
built with paper, with books, or with whatever 
he found ready to hand. Once when he had 
repeatedly talked about “ puddling,” some of 
the members wished to know what puddling 
was, Brindley sent out for a lump of clay, 
hollowed it into a trough, poured water in, and 
showed that it leaked out. Then he worked up 
the clay with water, going through the process 
of puddling in miniature, again made a trough 
of the puddled clay, filled it with water, and 
showed that it was water-tight. “ Thus it is,” 
he said, “that I form a water-tight trunk to 
carry water over rivers and valleys, wherever 
they cross the path of the canal.” 

And so the battle was fought, and the canal 
works completed at a total cost of two hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds, of which Brindley 
was content to take as his share a rate of pay 
below that of an ordinary mechanic at the 
present day. The canal yielded an income which 
eventually reached eighty thousand pounds a 
year; but three and sixpence a day, and for a 
greater part of the time half-a-crown a day, was 
the salary of the man of genius by whom it was 
planned and executed. Yet Brindley was then 
able to get a guinea a day for services to others, 
though from the Duke of Bridgewater he never 
took more than a guinea a week, and had not 
always that. The duke was investing all the 
money he could raise, and sometimes at his wits’ 
end for means to go on with the work. Brindley 
gave his soul to the work for its own sake, and 
if he had a few pence to buy himself his dinner 
with—one day he enters only “ ating and 
drinking 6d.”—he could live content with 
‘ten added not a straw’s weight of impedi- 











ment to the great enterprise he was bent with 
all the force of his gres+ genius upon achieving. 
It gave him the advantage, also, of being able, 
as was most convenient, to treat with the duke 
on equal terms. He was invited as a canal 
maker to Hesse by offers of any payment he 
chose to demand, but stuck to the duke, who is 
said evento have beenin debt to him for pee 
and other expenses, which he had left unpai 
with the answer, “Iam much more distressed 
for money than you; however, as soon as I can 
recover myself, your services shall not go un- 
rewarded.” After Brindley’s sudden death his 
widow applied in vain for sums which she said 
were due to her late husband. 

The Staffordshire Grand Trunk Canal, Brind- 
ley’s other great work, started from the duke’s 
canal near Runcorn, passed through the salt- 
making districts of Cheshire and the Pottery dis- 
trict, to unite the Severn with the Mersey by 
one hundred and forty miles of water-way. This 
canal went through five tunnels, one of them, 
that at Harecastle, being nearly three thousand 
— long, a feature in the scheme accounted 

y many to be as preposterous as they had 
called his former “castle in the air.” The 
work was done; bringing with it traffic, popu- 
lation, and prosperity into many half-savage 
midland districts. It gave comfort and ample 
employment in the Pottery district, while trebling 
the numbers of those whom it converted from a 
half-employed and ill-paid set of savages into a 
thriving community. 

Once, when Brindley was demonstrating to a 
committee of the House of Commons the su- 
perior reliableness and convenience of equable 
canals as compared with rivers, liable to every 
mischance of flood and drought, he was asked 
by a member, “ What, then, he took to be the 
use of navigable rivers?” and replied, “To 
make canal navigations, to be sure.” From the 
Grand Trunk, other canals branched, and yet 
others were laid out by Brindley before he died. 
He found time when at the age of fifty to marry 
a girl of nineteen, and the house then falling 
vacant on the estate at Turnhurst, of which he 
had, for the sake of its minerals, bought a fourth 
share, and by that time had a colliery at work, 
he took his wife home as the mistress of that 
old roomy dwelling. He was receiving better 
pay then as the engineer of the Grand Trunk 
Canal, and his new home was conveniently near 
to the workings of its great Harecastle Tunnel, 
into which he and his partners sent a short 
branch canal—of a mile and a half long—from 
their coal mine, which was only a few fields dis- 
tant from his house. 

Water that made his greatness was at last 
the death of Brindley. fie got drenched one 
day while surveying a canal, went about in his 
wet clothes, and when he went to bed at the 
inn was put between damp sheets. This pro- 
duced the illness of which he died at the age of 
fifty-six. It was not the first time that he had 
taken to his bed. Scarcely able to read, and if 
he could have read, engaged on work so new 
that no book precedents could have helped him, 
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whenever Brindley had some difficulty to over- 
come that seemed for a time insuperable, he 
went to bed upon it, and is known to have 
stopped in bed two or three days till he had 
quietly thought it all over and worked his way 
to the solution. 


his death-bed some eager canal undertakers urged 


to see him and seek from him the solution of a | 


problem. They had met with a serious diffi- 
culty in the course of their canal, and must see 
Mr. Brindley and get his advice. They were 
admitted, and told him how at a certain place 
vaey had laboured in vain to prevent their 
canal from leaking. ‘Then puddle it,” mur- 
mured Brindley. “Sir, but we Aave puddled 
it.’ “Then”—and they were almost his last 
words in life—* puddle it again—and again.” 
As he had wisely invested his savings in Grand 
Trunk shares, they and his share in the colliery 
enabled him to leave ample provision for his 
widow and two daughters. 

As for the canal system that he established, it 
has not been made obsolete by its strong younger 
brother the railway system. The Duke’s Canal 
is as busy as ever. Not less than twenty mil- 
lion tons of traffic are at this date carried be J 
upon the canals of England alone, and this 
quantity is steadily increasing. 

We have taken the facts in this account of 
Brindley from a delightful popular edition of that 
part of Mr. Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers 
which tells of him and of the earlier water 
engineers. Of Mr. Smiles’s Lives of George 
and Robert Stephenson there is a popular 
edition as a companion volume, and therein 
all may read, worthily told, the tale of the 
foundation and of the chief triumphs of that 
new form of engineering which dealt with 
water, not by the river-full but by the bucket- 
full, and made a few buckets of water strong 
as a river to sweep men and their goods an 
their cattle in a mighty torrent from one corner 
of the country to another. 





IN AND ON AN OMNIBUS. 





I suprose—the lamentable failure of his 
tercentenary notwithstanding—it will be con- 
sidered creditable to have shared a few thoughts 
with the late Shakespeare. On more than one 
occasion I have detected myself uttering senti- 
ments which were identical with some enun- 
ciated by that bard, differing merely in the 
language in which they were expressed, as might 
be expected when it is considered that the late 
Shakespeare was a poetical party : while I pride 
myself on being an eminently practical man. 
Besides, if I may so say, my illustrations have 
been brought down to the present time, and are 
impregnated with the terse wit and playful 
symbolical humour of the day, whereas our 
friend S.’s are, to say the truth, somewhat 
rococo and old fashioned. You will see what I 


mean when I quote one of my last, a saying | 


which was hailed with immense delight at our 
club, The Odd Tricks, on Saturday: “ All the 


It is said that when he lay on | 
| be sure, I went to school in a hackney-coach, 


world’s an omnibus!” I am aware that 8. has 
the same idea with regard to “a stage,” but 
stages do not run now, whatever they might in 
S.’s time, and besides, an omnibus gives greater 
variety. 

I have been an omnibus rider all my life. To 


falling on my knees in the straw at the bottom, 
I remember, as the wretched horses stumbled 
- Highgate Hill, and imploring a maiden aunt, 
who was my conductor, to take me back, even 
on the sacrifice of two bright half-crowns, which 
I had received as a parting tip, and a new pair 
of Wellington boots. But when I “left,” I 
came away in an omnibus, and at once began 
my omnibus experiences. [ lived then with my 
mother, at Beaver Cottage, Hammersmith New 
Road, and I used to go up every morning to the 
Rivet and Trivet Office, Somerset House, in the 
nine o’clock omnibus, every seat of which was 
regularly bespoke, while the conductor sum- 
moned his passengers by wild blasts upon a 
horn, as the vohiake approached their doors. 
That was two-and-twenty years ago. Every rider 
in the nine o’clock omnibus, save the junior 
clerk in the Rivet and Trivet department, has 
taken his final ride in a vehicle of much the same 
shape, but of a more sombre colour, and carrying 
only one inside; and I, that identical junior, 
some years retired from the service on a little 

ension and a little something of my own, try- 
ing to kill time as best I may, find no pursuit 
more amusing than riding about in the different 
omnibuses, and speculating on the people I meet 
therein. 

T am bound to say that in many respects the 
omnibuses and their men are greatly improved 
during my experience. The thirteenth seat, 
that awful position with your back to the horses 
and your face to the door, where, in a Mahomet’s 
coffin-like attitude, you rested on nothing, and 
had to contemplate your own legs calmly float- 
ing before you, very little below the faces of 
your right and left hand neighbours, has been 
abolished; a piece of cocoa-nut matting is 
generally substituted for that dank straw which 
smelt so horribly and clung to your boots with 
such vicious perseverance ; most of the windows 
are, what is termed in stage-language, practi- 
cable, and can be moved at pleasure; and a system 
of ventilation in the roof is now the rule, instead 
of, as in my early days, the singular exception. 
Thirdly, by the salutary rule of the General Om- 
nibus Company, aided by the sharp notice which 
the magistrates take of any impropriety, the 
omnibus servants, the coachmen and conductors, 
from insolent blackguards have become, for the 
most part, civil and intelligent men, while the 
whole “ service’—horses, harness, food, &e.— 
has been placed on a greatly improved footing. 
But my experience teaches me that the omnibus- 
riders are very much of the same type as ever. 
I still find the pleasant placid little elderly 











gentleman who sits on the right hand by the 
door, who always has an umbrella with a 
carved ivory top, and always wears a plaited 
shirt-frill, dull-grey trousers, rather short and 
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showing a bit of the leg of his Wellington boots ; 
who carries a brown snuff-box like a bit of 
mottled soap; who hands everybody into the 
omnibus, and who is particular in pushing 
down and sending quickly after their wearers, 
the exuberant crinolines of the ladies. It is he 
who always starts subscriptions among the 
“regulars” for the Lancashire distress, or the 
frozen-out operatives, or for the widow of some 
stable-helper who was killed by a kicking horse, 
or for the crippled crossing-sweeper who was 
knocked down by the Hansom cab. It was he 
who, when Stunning Joe, our “express” nine 
A.M. coachman, was pitched off his box going 
sharp round the corner of Pineapple-place, an 
upset us all—we were not hurt, but Joe smashed 
his collar-bone and his right arm, and was not 
expected to live—it was our pleasant-faced little 
friend who used to go every day to the hospital, 
made interest, and got himseif admitted, and 
took Joe a thousand little comforts, and sat by 
his bedside and read to him by the hour toge- 
ther—not forgetting, when Joe grew convales- 
cent, to put three sovereigns into his hand, and 
tell him to go and set himself thoroughly right 
by a fortnight’s stay at the sea-side. The omni- 
bus calls for him regularly, but long before it 
arrives he has walked down to the end of the 
erescent where he lives, with two or three of 
his grandchildren, who all insist on being kissed 
before they allow him to start, while their 
mother, his daughter, seldom omits to wave her 
farewell from the dining-room window. He 
takes six weeks’ holiday in the autumn, when it 
is understood that he is away at the sea-side 
with his family; but at no other time does he 
omit riding to and from town in the omnibus, 
save on Christmas-eve, when, in consideration 
of certain trifling purchases he has made—among 
them a huge Leadenhall Market turkey, a large 
slice out of Fortnum and Mason’s shop, and 
half the Lowther Arcade store of toys—he 
charters a cab, and freights it for the return 
journey with the precious produce. _ 

I still find the old gentleman who sits on the 
left: side of the door, and whose hands are always 
clasped on the top of his stick; the old gentle- 
man with a face like a withered apple, with the 
high stiff-starched cross-barred check necker- 
chief, the close napped curly brimmed hat, the 
beaver gloves, the pepper-and-salt trousers, the 
drab gaiters and boots. He never helps any- 
body in or out, and scowls if he be accidentally 
touched ; when the women’s crinolines scrape 
his legs as their wearers pass him, he growls 
“Yar!” and prods at them with his stick; he 
knows the sensitive part of the conductor’s | 
anatomy, and pokes him viciously therein when 
people want the omnibus to be stopped ; he raps 
the fingers of the little boys who spring on 
the step proffering newspapers; he checks 
the time of the journey by a large white-faced 
gold watch, which he compares with every 


less he is deposited close by the kerb-stone, no 
matter if the City crush is at its height, and the 
omnibus has to be steered through an opposing 
procession of Pickfords. He is the great 
delight of the knifeboard “ regulars,” who never 
omit to send a puff of tobacco-smoke (which he 
detests) into his face as they mount to their 
elevated berths ; who call him “The Dry Fish ;” 
who declare that, instead of washing, he rasps 
himself, as a baker does rolls; who vow, when the 
omnibus goes over any rough bit of road, that 
they hear his heart rattling inside him like a 
pebble; who send him by the conductor the most 
tremendous messages, which that functionary 
enormously enjoys, but never delivers. 

The Feebles, who are the constant supporters 
of omnibuses, still remain in all their forcible 
feebleness. They are of both sexes, the female 
perhaps predominating. They never know 
whether the omnibus is outward or homeward 
bound, and, having got in at Charing-cross, begin, 
when we arrive at Turnham-green, to express 
their wonder “when we shall come to the 
Bank.” They never can recollect the name of 
the street at which they are to be set down. 
“ Deary me, Newland-street—no, not Newland, 
some name just like Newland—Archer-street, I 
think, or terrace; don’t you know it? Mrs. 
Blethers lives at Number Seven !” If by chance 
they do know the name of their destination, they 
mention it to the conductor when they get in, 
and then for the whole remainder of the seven- 
mile journey, whenever ihe vehicle stops, they 
bounce up from their seats, mutter “Is chs 
Belinda-grove ?” stagger over the feet of their 
fellow-passengers until they reach the door, 
where they are wildly repulsed, and fall back until 
they are jolted by the motion of the omnibus 
into aseat. The women carry their money either 
in damp smeary colourless kid gloves, round 
the palms of which they roke with their fore- 
finger for a sixpence, as a snuff connoisseur will 
round his box for the last few grains of Prince’s 
Mixture; or, they carry it in a mysterious ap- 
pendage called a pocket: not a portion of the 
dress, but, so far as I can make out from cursory 
observation, a kind of linen wallet suspended 
from the waist, to reach which causes a great 
deal of muscular exertion, and not a small dis- 
play of under garment. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the Feebles never know the fare, 
that they always want change for a sovereign— 
fourpence to be deducted—that they constantly 
think the omnibus is going to be upset, or that 
the horses have run away ; that they always inter- 
rupt testy old gentlemen deep in their newspapers 
by asking them whether there is any news ; and 
that they are in omnibuses, as they are in life, 
far more obstructive and disagreeable than the 
most wrong-headed and bumptious. 

When a child in an omnibus is good, you hate 
it; what can you do when it is bad? When 





church clock on the road; he tells women to 
get their money ready; he shakes his stick in 
a very terrifying and Gog and Magogish 
manner at crying children. He never will have | 
the window open on the hottest summer day ; | 





it is good, it kneels on the seat with its face to 
the window, and with its muddy boots, now on 
the lap of its next, now against the knees of its 
opposite, neighbour. It drums upon the glass 
with its fist, it rubs the glass with its nose. 


and he refuses to alight, if there be any mud, un- 
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When it is bad, if it be very young, from under 
its ribboned cap, fiercely cocked on one side, it 
glares at you with a baleful eye, and dribbles as 
in mockery, with one mottled arm up to the 
elbow in its mouth. If it be “getting on” 
and older, it commences to swing its legs like 
two clock pendulums, with a regular motion, 
increasing in vigour until one of its feet catches 
ou on the shin, when it is “‘ fetched-up” short, 
y a sharp prod in the side from its attendant 
sprite, and is put as a punishment to “stand 
down.” Then it deposits itself on your toes, 
and thence commences the ascent of your leg, 
taking your instep as its Grands Mulets, or 
resting-place. 

Among the general characteristics of “ in- 
sides,” I need scarcely point out a — 
inducing those already in possession to regar 
every new comer with loathing, to decline ten- 
dering the least assistance, to close up their 
ranks as earnestly as the Scottish spearmen did 
at Flodden Field, “each stepping where his 
comrade stood,” and to leave the new arrival to 
grope his way through a thick brushwood of 

nees, crinolines, and umbrellas, to the end of 
the omnibus, where he finally inserts as much of 
himself as he can between the wood-work and 
his next neighbour’s shoulder, and leaves his 
ultimate position to Time the Avenger. It is 
also an infallible and rigorously observed rule 
that, if two people meeting in an omnibus know 
each other and speak, all the other people in 
the omnibus endeavour to listen to what those 
two are saying—also, that all the other people 
pretend that they are not listening or paying 
the least attention to the conversation. Further, 
it is necessary that whenever a stout person is 
seen blocking out the daylight in the doorway, 
each side having the same complement of pas- 
sengers, all should begin to assume a defiant 
air, and get close together and play that 
game known among children as “no child of 
mine,” or to treat the new comer as a kind of 
shuttlecock, tossing him from one to the other 
until an accidental jolt decides his fate. 

The “outsides” are a very different class. 
Women are never seen there, save when an 
occasional maid-servant going into the country 
for a holiday, climbs up beside the coachman : 
who, though he greatly enjoys her company, be- 
comes the object of much ribald chaff among 
his associates. Passing him on the road, they 
inquire “when it’s a comin’ off?” if he be un- 
married, or, if he be in a state of connubial 
bliss, threaten to “tell the missis.” But the 
“outsides” are, for the most part, young men 
of fast tendencies, who always make a point 
of ascending and descending while the omnibus 
is at its swiftest, and who would be degraded 
and disgusted if the driver slackened his pace 
to accommodate them. Some of them are very 
young-looking indeed, and but one remove from 
schoolboys; and these, I notice, feel bound to 
suck wooden or meerschaum pipes, and to talk 
of their exploits of the previous evening. With 


them, the conductor, always known by his | 





of pool, at the tavern where the journey termi- 
nates. They know all the other omnibus servants 
on the road, who touch their hats as they pass, 
and they maintain a constant conversation about 
them in a low growling tone: As—“ Old Harry’s 
late again this morning!” “ Little Bill’s still 
driving that blind ’un, I see!” and so forth. 

Most of these young fellows have their regular 
booked seats, for which they pay weekly, whether 
they occupy them or no; and for a stranger to 
get up amongst them is as bad as if he were 
accidentally to penetrate into the sacred pre- 
cincts of the Stock Exchange. 





THE NICK OF TIME. 

Let us suppose a case that might occur if it 
has not occurred. 

John Mullet, immersed (say) in the button 
trade at Birmingham, has made money in busi- 
ness. He bequeaths his property by will, and is in 
due time gathered to his fathers. His two sons, 
Jasper at Sei: take certain portions; and 
other portions are to go either to the family of 
Jasper or to that of Josiah, according as either 
one of those brothers survives the other. Jasper 
remains in England; but Josiah goes out to 
Australia, to establish something that may make 
his children great people over there. Both 
brothers, twelve thousand miles apart, die on 
the same day, May Ist, one at noon (Green- 
wich time), the other at noon (Sydney — 
Jasper’s children have been on pleasant cousinly 
terms with Josiah’s; but they are aware of 
the fact that it would be better for them that 
Josiah should die before their own father, 
Jasper. Josiah’s children, on the other hand, 
be they few or many, although they always 
liked Uncle Jasper, cannot and do not ignore the 
fact that their interests would be better served by 
the survivorship of Josiah than that of Jasper. 
The two sets of, cousins, therefore, plunge into 
a contest, to decide the question of survivorship 
between the two sons of old John Mullet. 

This is one variety of a problem which the 
courts of Law and Equity are often called upon 
to settle. Occasionally the question refers to 
two persons who die at the same time, and in 
each other’s company. For instance: Towards 
the close of ithe last century, George Nether- 
wood, his children by his first wife, his second 
wife, and her son, were all wrecked during a 
voyage from Jamaica to England. Eight thousand 
pounds were left by will, in such a way that the 
relations of the two wives were greatly inte- 
rested in knowing whether the second Mrs. 
Netherwood did or did not survive her husband, 
even by one single minute—a matter which, of 
course, could not be absolutely proved. Again, 
in eighteen hundred and six, Mr. Mason and 
one son were drowned at sea; his remaining 
eight children went to law, some of them against 
the others ; because, if the father died before the 
son, five thousand pounds would be divided 
equally among the other eight children ; whereas, 


christian name, is on the pleasantest terms, | if the son died before the father, the brothers 
occasionally being admitted to the friendly game | only would get it, the sisters being shut out. A 
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few years afterwards Job Taylor and his wife 
were lost in a ship wrecked at sea; they had 
not much to leave behind them; but what little 


willed all her property to the housekeeper ; and 
then the lawyers fought over the question as to 
which of the women died first. Or, the case of 


there was, was made less by the struggles of | a husband who promised, on his marriage-day, 


two sets of relatives, each striving to show 
that one or other of the two hapless persons 
might possibly have survived the other by a few 


minutes. In eighteen hundred and nineteen | 
| that the husband’s relatives conquered those of 
| the wife—albeit, the money had nearly vanished 


Major Colclough, his wife, and four children, 
were drowned during a voyage from Bristol 
to Cork: the husband and wife had both made 
wills ; and there arose a pretty picking for the 
lawyers in relation to survivorships and next of 
kin, and trying to prove whether the husband 
died first, the wife first, or both together. Two 
brothers, James and Charles Corbet, left De- 
merara on a certain day in eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, in a vessel of which one was 
master and the other mate; the vessel was 
seen five days afterwards, but from that time 
no news of her fate was ever received. Their 
father died about a month after the vessel was 
last seen. The ultimate disposal of his property 
depended very much on the question whether 
he survived his two sons, or they survived 
him. Many curious arguments were used in 
court. Two or three captains stated that from 
August to January are hurricane months in 
the West Indian seas, and that the ship was 
very likely to have been wrecked quite early 
in her voyage. There were, in addition, 
certain relations interested in James’s dying 
before Charles; and they urged that, if the 
ship was wrecked, Charles was likely to have 
outlived by a little space his brother James, 
because he was a stronger and more experienced 
man. Alas for the “glorious uncertainty !” 
One big-wig decided that the sons survived the 
father, and another that the father survived the 
sons. About the beginning of the present reign, 
three persons, father, mother, and child, were 
drowned on a voyage from Dublin to Quebec; 
the husband had made a will, leaving all his 
property to his wife; hence arose a contest be- 
tween the next of kin and the wife’s relations, 
each catching at any small fact that would (theo- 
retically) keep one poor soul alive a few 
minutes longer than the other. About ten years 
ago, a gentleman embarked with his wife and 
three children for Australia: the ship was lost 
soon after leaving England; the mate, the only 
person who was onl among the whole of the 
crew and passengers, deposed that he saw the 
hapless husband and wife locked in each other’s 
arms at the moment when the waves closed 
over them. There would seem to be no question 
of survivorship here; yet a question reall 

arose; for there were two wills to be proved, 
the terms of which would render the relatives 
much interested in knowing whether husband 
or wife did really survive the other by ever so 
small a portion of time. 

These entangled contests may rest in peace, 
so far as the actual decisions are concerned. 
And so may others of a somewhat analogous 
nature. Such, for instance, as the case of an old 
lady and her housekeeper at Portsmouth; they 
were both murdered one night; the lady had 








to settle twelve hundred pounds on his wife “ in 
three or four years ;” they were both drowned 
about three years after the marriage; and it 
was not until aftera tough struggle in Chancery 


|in law expenses by that time. Or, the case of a 


man, who gave a power of attorney to sell some 
property; the property was sold ou the eighth 
of June; but the man was never seen after the 
eighth of the preceding March, and was 
supposed to have been wrecked at sea; hence 
arose a question whether the man was, or was 
not, dead on the day when the property was 
sold—a question in which the buyer was directly 
interested. The decisions in these particular 
cases we pass over; but it is curious to see how 
the law sometimes tries to guess at the nick of 
time in which either one of two persons dies. 
Sometimes the onus of proof rests on one of 
the two sets of relations; if they cannot prove a 
survivorship, the judgment is that the deaths 
were simultaneous. Sometimes the law philo- 
sophises on vitality and decay. The Code 
Napoleon lays down the principle that of two 
persons who perish by the same calamity, if they 
were both children, the elder probably survived 
the younger by a brief space, on account of 
having superior vital energy; whereas, if they 
were elderly people, the younger probably 
survived the elder. The code also takes anatomy 
and physiology into account, and discourses on 
the probability whether a man would, or would 
not, float longer alive than a woman, in the event 
of shipwreck. The English law is less precise 
in this matter; it is more prone to infer simul- 
taneous death, unless proof of survivorship be 
actually brought forward. Counsel, of course, 
do not fail to make the best of any straw to 
catch at. According to the circumstances of the 
case, they argue that a man, being usually 
stronger than a woman, probably survives her a 
little, in a case of simultaneous drowning ; that, 
irrespective of comparative strength, her greater 
terror and timidity would incapacitate her from 
making exertions which would be possible to 
him; that a seafaring man has a chance of 
surviving a landsman, on account of his ex- 

rience in salt-water matters; that where there 
is no evidence to the contrary, a child may be 
presumed to have outlived his father; that a 
man in good health would survive one in ill 
health ; and so forth. 

The nick of time is not less an important 
matter in reference to single deaths, under 
various circumstances. People are often very 
much interested in knowing whether a certain 
person is dead or not. Unless under specified 
circumstances, the law refuses to kill a man; 
that is, a man known to have been alive 
at a certain date is presumed to continue to 
live, unless and until proof to the contrary is 
adduced. But there are certain cases in which 
the application of this rule would involve 
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hardship. Many leases are dependent on lives ; 
and both lessor and lessee are concerned in 
knowing whether a particular life has termi- 
nated or not. Many a married woman, who has 
neither heard nor seen anything of her husband 
for a long series of years (vide Tennyson’s 
gentle Annie, the wife of poor Enoch Arden), 
would be induced to marry again, if quite certain 
that he (the first husband) was dead. There- 
fore, special statutes have been passed, in re- 
lation to a limited number of circumstances, 
enacting that if a man were seen alive more than 
seven years ago, and has not since been seen or 
heard of, he may be treated as dead. — and 
Annie both knew that Enoch had been away 
more than seven years.) 

The nick of time occasionally affects the dis- 
tribution or amount of property in relation to 
particular seasons. Some years ago the news- 
papers remarked on the fact that a lord of broad 
acres, whose rent-roll reached something like 
forty thousand a year, died “about midnight” 
between the tenth and eleventh of October; and 
the possible consequences of this were thus 
set forth. “His rents are payable at ‘old 
time,’ that is, Old Lady Day and Old Michael- 
mas Day. Old Michaelmas Day fell this year on 
Sunday, the eleventh instant. The day begins 
at midnight. Now, the rent is due upon the first 
moment of the day it becomes duc; so that at 
one second beyond twelve o’clock of the tenth 
instant, rent payable at Old Michaelmas Day is 
in law due. Ue the lord died before twelve, the 
rents belong to the parties taking the estates ; 
but if after twelve, then they belong to and 
form part of his personal estate. The difference 
of one minute might thus involve a question 
on the title to about twenty thousand pounds.” 
We do not know that a legal difficulty did arise ; 
the facts only indicate the mode in which one 
might have arisen. Sometimes that ancient 
British institution, the house clock, has been at 
war with another British institution, the parish 
church clock. A baby was born, or an old person 
died, just before the house clock struck twelve 
on a particular night, but after the church 
clock struck. On which day did the birth or 
death take place—yesterday or to-day? And 
how would this fact be ascertained, to settle 
the inheritance of an estate? We know an 
instance (not involving, however, the inherit- 
ance to property) of a lady whose relations 
never have definitely known on which day 
she was born; the pocket watch of the ac- 
coucheur who attended her mother pointed to 
a little before twelve at midnight, whereas the 
church clock had just struck twelve. Of course 
a particular day had to be named in the register ; 
and as the doctor maintained that his watch 
was right, there were the materials for a very 
postty quarrel if the parties concerned had 

een so disposed. It mght be that the nick of 
time was midnight exactly, as measured by 
solar or sun-dial time: that is, the sun may 
have been precisely in the nadir at that moment ; 
but this difficulty would not arise in practice, as 
the law knows only mean time, not sun-dial 
time. If Greenwich time were made legal 


lit wou 


everywhere, and if electric clocks everywhere 
established communication with the master 
clock at the Observatory, there might be another 
test opens but under the conditions stated, 
be a nice matter of Zweedledum and 
Tweedledee to determine whether the house 
clock, the church clock, or a pocket watch, 
should be relied upon. All the pocket watches 
in the town might be brought into the witness- 
box, but without avail; for if some accorded 
with the house clock, others would surely be 
found to agree better with the church clock. 

This question of clocks, as compared with 
time measured by the sun, presents some very 
curious aspects in relation to longitude. What's 
o’clock in London will not tell you what’s 
o’clock at Falmouth, unless you know the 
difference of longitude between the two places. 
The sun takes about twenty minutes to go 
from the zenith of the one to the zenith of the 
other. Local time, the time at any particular 
town, is measured from the moment of noon at 
that town; and noon itself is when the sun 
comes to the meridian of that place. Hence Fal- 
mouth noon is twenty minutes after London 
noon, Falmouth midnight twenty minutes after 
London midnight ; and soon. When it is ten mi- 
nutes after midnight, on the morning of Sunday, 
the first of January, in London, it is ten minutes 
before midnight on Saturday, the thirty-first of 
December, at Falmouth. It is a Sabbath at the 
one place, a working-day at the other. That par- 
ticular moment of iediate time is in the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-five at the one, and 
eighteen hundred and sixty-four at the other. 
Therefore, we see, it might become a ticklish 
point in what year a man died, solely on account 
of this question of longitude, irrespective of 
any wrong-going or wrong-doing of clocks, 
or of any other doubtful points whatever. 
Sooner or later this question will have to be 
attended to. In all our chief towns, nearly all 
our towns indeed, the railway-station clocks 
mark Greenwich time, or, as it is called, “ Rail- 
way time ;” the church clocks generally mark 
local time ; and some commercial clocks, to serve 
all parties, mark both kinds of time on the same 
dial-face, by the aid of an additional index hand. 
Railway time is gradaally beating local time; 
and the law will by-and-by have to settle which 
shall be used as the standard in determining 
the moment of important events. Some of the 
steamers plying between England and Ireland 
use Greenwich time in notifying the departures 
from the English port, and Dublin time in 
notifying those from the Irish port: a method 
singularly embarrassing to a traveller who is in 
the habit of relying on his own watch. 

Does a sailor get more prog, more grog, 
more pay, within a given space of absolute time 
when coming from America to England, or 
when going from England to America? The 
difference is far too slight to attract either 
his attention or that of his employers; yet it 
really is the case that he obtains more good 
things in the former of these cases than in the 





latter. His days are shorter on the homeward 
than on the outward voyage; and if he receive 
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so much provisions and pay per day, he interprets 
dayas it is to him on shipboard. When in harbour, 
say at Liverpool, a day is, to him as to every one 
else who is stationary like himself, a period of de- 
finite length ; but when he travels eastward or 
westward, his days are variable in length. When 
he travels west, he and the sun run a race: the 
sun of course beats; but the sailor accomplishes 
a little, and the sun has to fetch up that little 
before he can complete what foot-racers call a lap. 
In other words, there is a longer absolute time 
between noon and noon to the sailor going west, 
than to the sailor ashore. When he travels 
east, on the contrary, he and the sun run to- 
wards each other; insomuch that there is less 
absolute time in the period between his Mon- 
day’s noon and Tuesday’s noon than when he 
was ashore. The ship’s noon is usually dinner- 
time for the sailors; and the interval between 
that and the next noon (measured by the sun, not 
by the chronometer) varies in length through 
the causes just noticed. Once now and then 
there are facts recorded in the newspapers which 
bring this truth into prominence—a truth de- 
monstrable enough in science, but not very 
familiar to the general public. When the Great 
Eastern made her first veritable voyage across 
the Atlantic, in June eighteen hundred and sixty, 
she left Southampton on the 17th, and reached 
New York on the 28th. As the ship was going 
west, more or less, all the while, she was going 
with or rather after the sun; the interval was 
greater between noon and noon than when the 
ship was anchored off Southampton ; and the so- 
called eleven days of the voyage were eleven 
long days. As it was important, in reference to 
a problem in steam navigation, to know how 
many revolutions the paddles made in a given 
time, to test the power of the mighty ship, it 
was necessary to bear in mind that the ship’s 
day was longer than a shore day; and it was 
found that, taking latitude and longitude into 
account, the day on which the greatest run was 
made was nearly twenty-four and a half hours 
long; the ship’s day was equal to half an hour 
more than a landsman’s day. The other days 
varied from twenty-four to twenty-four and a 
half. On the return voyage, all this was re- 
versed; the ship met the sun, the days were 
less than twenty-four ordinary hours long, and 
the calculations had to be modified in conse- 
quence. The sailors, too, got more food in a 
homeward week than an outward week, owing 
to the intervals between the meals being shorter 
—albeit, their appetites may not have been cog- 
nisant of the difference. 

And this brings us back to our hypothetical 
Mullets. Josiah died at noon me time), 
and Jasper died on the same day at noon (Green- 
wich time). Which died first? Sydney, al- 
though not quite at the other side of the world, 








ward of Greenwich; the sun rises there ten 
hours earlier than with us. It is nearly bed- 
time with Sydney folks when our artisans strike 
work for dinner. There would therefore be a 
reasonable ground for saying that Josiah died 
first. But had it been Sen Zealand, a curious 
question might arise. Otago, and some other 
of the settlements in those islands, are so near 
the antipodes of Greenwich, that they may 
either be called eleven and three-quarter hours 
east, or twelve and a quarter hours west, of 
Greenwich, according as we suppose the navi- 
gator to go round the Cape of Good Hope or 
round Cape Horn. At six in the morning in 
London, it is about six in the evening at New 
Zealand. But of which day? When it is 
Monday morning in London, 1s it Sunday even- 
ing or Monday evening in New Zealand? This 
question is not so easy to solve as might be sup- 
posed. Whena ship called at Pitcairn Island 
several years ago, to visit the singular little 
community that had descended from the muti- 
neers of the Bounty, the captain was surprised 
to find exactly one day difference between his 
ship’s reckoning and that of the islanders ; what 
was Monday, the 26th, to the one, was Tuesday, 
the 27th, to the other. A voyage east had been 
the origin of one reckoning, a voyage west that 
of the other. Not unlikely we should have to 
go back to the voyage of the ee | itself, 
seventy-seven years ago, to get to the real 
origin of the Pitcairners’ reckoning. How it 
may be with the English settlers in New Zea- 
land, we feel by no means certain. If the 
present reckoning began with some voyage 
made round “ay Me, then our Monday morn- 
ing is New Zealand Sunday evening; but if 
with some voyage made round the Cape of 
Good Hope, then our Monday morning is New 
Zealand Monday evening. Probabilities are 
perhaps in favour of the latter supposition. We 

need not ask “ What’s o’clock at New Zealand ?” 

for that can be ascertained to a minute, by 

counting the difference of longitude; but to 

ask “ What day of the week and of the month 

is it at New Zealand ?” is a question that might, 
for aught we can see, involve very important 

legal consequences. Are our judicial fune- 

tionaries guite sure how they would settle it ? 
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MRS. LIRRIPER RELATES 
HOW SHE WENT ON, AND WENT OVER. 


An! It’s pleasant to drop into my own easy- 
chair my dear though a little palpitating what 
with trotting up-stairs and what with trotting 
down, and why kitchen-stairs should all be corner 
stairs is for the builders to justify though I do 
not think they fully understand their trade and 
never did, else why the sameness and why not 
more conveniences and fewer draughts and like- 
wise making a practice of laying the plaster on 
too thick I am well convinced which holds the 
damp, and as to chimney-pots putting them on 
by guess-work like hats at a party and no more 
knowing what their effect will be upon the 
smoke bless you than I do if so much, except 
that it will mostly be either to send it down 
your throat in a straight form or give it a 
twist before it goes there. And what I says speak- 
ing as I find of those new metal chimneys all 
manner of shapes (there’s a row of ’em at Miss 
Wozenham’s lodging-house lower down on the 
other side of the way) is that they only work your 
smoke into artificial patterns for you before you 
swallow it and that I'd quite as soon swallow 
mine plain, the flavour being the same, not to 
mention the conceit of putting up signs on the 
top of your house to show the ee in which 
you take your smoke into your inside. 

Being here before your eyes my dear in my 
own easy-chair in my own quiet room in my 
own Lodging House Number Eighty-one Nor- 
folk-street Strand London situated midway be- 
tween the City and St. James’s—if anything is 
where it used to be with these hotels calling 
themselves Limited but called Unlimited by 
Major Jackman rising up everywhere and rising 
up into flagstaffls where they can’t go any higher, 
but my mind of those monsters is give me a 
landlord’s or landlady’s wholesome face when I 
come off a journey and not a brass plate with an 































































electrified number clicking out of it which it’s not 
in nature can be glad to see me and to which I - 
don’t want to be hoisted like molasses at the 
Docks and left there telegraphing for help with | 
the most ingenious instruments but quite invain | 
—being here my dear I have no call to mention 
that I am still in the Lodgings as a business 
hoping to die in the same andif agreeable tothe | 
clergy partly read over at Saint Clement’s Danes || 
and concluded in Hatfield churchyard whenlying | 
once again by my poor Lirriper ashes to ashes || 
and dust to dust. 
Neither should I tell you any news my dear in 
telling you that the Major is still a fixture in | 
the Parlours quite as much so as the roof of the | 
house, and that Jemmy is of boys the best and || 
brightest and has ever had kept from him the 
cruel story of his poor pretty young mother Mrs. i} 
Edson being deserted in the second floor and | 
dying in my arms, fully believing that I am his | 
born Gran and him an orphan, though what with | 
engineering since he took a taste for it and him | 
and the Major making Locomotives out of para- 
sols broken iron pots and cotton-reels and them || 
absolutely a getting off the line and falling over |} 
the table and injuring the passengers almost 
equal to the originals it really is quite won- 
derful. And when I says to the Major, “Major || 
can’t you by azy means give us a communica- f 
tion with the guard?” the Major says quite || 
huffy, “ No madam it’s not to be done,” and || 
when I says “Why not?” the Major says, | 
“That is between us who are in the Railway | ) 
Interest madam and our friend the Right Ho- || 
nourable Vice-President of the Board of Trade” 
and if you'll believe me my dear the Major 
wrote to Jemmy at school to consult him on 
the answer I should have before I could get even 
that amount of unsatisfactoriness out of the 
man, the reason being that when we first began | 
with the little model and the working signals | 





beautiful and perfect (being in general as wrong 
as the real) and when I says laughing “ What 
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appointment am I to hold in this undertakin 
gentlemen?” Jemmy hugs me round the nec 
and tells me dancing, “You shall be the Public 
Gran” and consequently they put upon me just 
as much as ever they like and I sit a growling 
in my easy-chair. 

My dear whether it is that a grown man as 
clever as the Major cannot give half his heart and 
mind to anything—even a plaything—but must 
get into right down earnest with it, whether it is 
so or whether it is not so I do not undertake to 
say, but Jemmy is far outdone by the serious 
and believing ways of the Major in the manage- 
ment of the United Grand Junction Lirriper 
and Jackman Great Norfolk Parlour Line, 
“For” says my Jemmy with the sparkling 
eyes when it was christened, “ we must have a 
whole mouthful of name Gran or our dear old 
Public” and-there the young rogue kissed me, 
“won't stumpup.” So the Public took the shares 
—ten at ninepence, and immediately when that 
was spent twelve Preference at one-and-sixpence 
—and they were all signed by Jemmy and coun- 
tersigned by the Major, and between ourselves 
much better worth the money than some shares 
I have paid for in my time. In the same holi- 
days the line was made and worked and opened 
and ran excursions and had collisions and burst 
its boilers and all sorts of accidents and offences 
all most regular correct and pretty. The sense of 
responsibility entertained by the Major as a mili- 
tary style of station-master my dear starting the 
down train behind time and ringing one of those 
little bells that you buy with the little coal- 
scuttles off the tray round the man’s neck in 
the street did him honour, but noticing the 
Major of a night when he is writing out his 
monthly report to Jemmy at school of the state 
of the Rolling Stock and the Permanent Way 
and all the rest of it (the whole kept upon the 
Major’s sideboard and dusted with his own 
hands every morning before varnishing his boots) 
I notice him as full of thought and care as full 
can be and frowning in a fearful manner, but 
indeed the Major does nothing by halves as wit- 
ness his great delight in going out surveying with 
Jemmy when he has Jemmy to go with, carrying 
a chain and a measuring tape and driving I don’t 
know what improvements right through West- 
minster Abbey and fully believed in the streets 
to be knocking everything upside down by Act 
of Parliament. As please Heaven will come to 
pass when Jemmy takes to that as a profession! 

Mentioning my poor Lirriper brings into my 
head his own youngest brother the Doctor 
though Doctor of what I am sure it would be 
hard to say unless Liquor, for neither Physic nor 
Music nor yet Law does Joshua Lirriper know a 
morsel of except continually being summoned to 
the County Court and having orders made upon 
him which he runs away from, and once was taken 
in the passage of this very house with an um- 
brella up and the Major’s hat on, giving his 
name with the door-mat round him as Sir John- 
son Jones K.C.B. in spectacles residing at the 
Horse Guards. On which occasion he had got into 
the house not a minute before, through the girl 
letting him on to the mat when he sent in a piece 


of paper twisted more like one of those spills 
for lighting candles than a note, offering me the 
choice between thirty shillings in hand and his 
brains on the premises marked immediate and 
waiting for an answer. My dear it gave me such 
a dreadful turn to think of the brains of my 
poor dear Lirriper’s own flesh and blood flying 
about the new oilcloth however unworthy to be 
so assisted, that I went out of my room here to 
ask him what he would take once for all not to 
do it for life when I found him in the custody 
of two gentlemen that I should have judged to 
be in the feather-bed trade if they had not an- 
nounced the law, so fluffy were their personal 
appearance. “ Bring your chains sir,” says 
Joshua to the littlest of the two in the biggest 
hat, “rivet on my fetters!” Imagine my feel- 
ings when I pictered him clanking up Norfolk- 
street in irons and Miss Wozenham looking out 
of window! “Gentlemen” I says all of a 
tremble and ready to drop “ please to bring him 
into Major Jackman’s apartments.” So they 
brought him into the Parlours, and when the 
Major spies his own curly-brimmed hat on him 
which Joshua Lirriper had whipped off its peg in 
the passage for a military disguise he goes into 
such a tearing passion that he tips it off his head 
with his hand and kicks it up to the ceiling 
with his foot where it grazed long afterwards. 
Major” I says “be cool and advise me what to 
do with Joshua my dead and gone Lirriper’s own 
youngest brother.” “Madam” says the Major 
“my advice is that you board and lodge him in a 
Powder Mill, with a handsome gratuity to the 
proprietor when exploded.” “ Major” I says “ as 
a Christian you cannot mean your words.” “ Ma- 
dam” says the Major “ by the Lord I do!” and 
indeed the Major besides being with all his 
merits a very passionate man for his size had 
a bad opinion of Joshua on account of former 
troubles even unattended by liberties taken with 
his apparel. When Joshua Lirriper hears this 
conversation betwixt us he turns upon the 
littlest one with the biggest hat and says ‘‘ Come 
sir! Remove me to my vile dungeon. Where is 
my mouldy straw!” My dear at the picter of 
him rising in my mind dressed almost entirely 
in padlocks like Baron Trenck in Jemmy’s book 
I was so overcome that I burst into tears and I 
says to the Major, “‘ Major take my keys and 
settle with these gentlemen or I shall never 
know a happy minute more,” which was done 
several times both before and since, but still I 
must remember that Joshua Lirriper has his 
good feelings and shows them in being always 
so troubled in his mind when he cannot wear 
mourning for his brother. Many a long year 
have I left off my widow’s mourning not being 
wishful to intrude, but the tender point in 
Joshua that I cannot help a little yielding to is 
when he writes “One single sovereign would 
enable me to wear a decent suit of mourning for 
my much-loved brother. I vowed at the time of 
his lamented death that I would ever wear 
sables in memory of him but Alas how short- 
sighted is man, How keep that vow when 
penniless !” It says a good deal for the strength 





of his feelings that he couldn’t have been seven 
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ear old when my poor Lirriper died and to 
hove kept to it ever since is highly creditable. 
But we know there’s good in all of us—if we 
only knew where it was in some of us—and though 
it was far from delicate in Joshua to work upon 
the dear child’s feelings when first sent to 
school and write down into Lincolnshire for his 
pocket-money by return of post and got it, still 
he is my poor Lirriper’s own youngest brother 
and mightn’t have meant not paying his bill at 
the Salisbury Arms when his affection took 
him down to stay a fortnight at Hatfield 
churchyard and might have meant to keep sober 
but for bad company. Consequently if the Major 
had played on him with the garden-engine which 
he got privately into his room without my 
knowing of it, I think that much as I should 
have regretted it there would have been words 
betwixt the Major and me. Therefore my dear 
though he played on Mr. Buffle by mistake being 
hot in his head, and though it might have been 
misrepresented down at Wozenham’s into not 
being ready for Mr. Buffle in other respects he 
being the Assessed Taxes, still I do not so much 
regret it as pee Tought. And whether Joshua 
Lirriper will yet do well in life I cannot say, 
but I did hear of his coming out at a Private 
Theatre in the character of a Bandit without 
receiving any offers afterwards from the regular 
managers. 

Mentioning Mr. Buflle gives an instance of 
there being good in persons where good is not 
expected, for it cannot be denied that Mr. 
Buffle’s manners when engaged in his business 
were not agreeable. To collect is one thing 
and to look about as if suspicious of the 
goods being gradually removing in the dead of 
the night by a back door is another, over taxing 
you have no control but suspecting is voluntary. 
Allowances too must ever be made for a gentle- 
man of the Major’s warmth not relishing being 
spoke to with a pen in the mouth, and while | 
do not know that it is more irritable to my own 
feelings to have a low-crowned hat with a broad 
brim kept on in-doors than any other hat still I 
can appreciate the Major’s, besides which without 
bearing malice or vengeance the Major is a man 
that scores up arrears as his habit always was 
with Joshua Lirriper. So at last my dear 
the Major lay in wait for Mr. Buffle and it 
worrited me a good deal. Mr. Buflle gives his 
rap of two sharp knocks one day and the 
Major bounces to the door. “Collector has 
called for two quarters’ Assessed Taxes” says 
Mr. Buffle. ‘“ They are ready for him” says the 
Major and brings him in here. But on the way 
Mr. Buflle looks about him in his usual suspicious 
manner and the Major fires and asks him “ Do you 
see a Ghost sir?” “No sir” says Mr. Buflle. 
* Because I have before noticed you” says the 
Major “apparently looking for a spectre very hard 
beneath the roof of my respected friend. When 
you find that supernatural agent, be se good as | 
— him out sir.’ Mr. Buflle stares at the | 
Major and then nods at me. 





*A—hum!—Jemmy Jackman sir!” says the 
Major introducing himself. ‘ Honour of know- 
ing you by sight” says Mr. Buffle. “Jemmy 
Jackman sir” says the Major wagging his head 
sideways in a sort of an obstinate fury “ presents 
to you his esteemed friend that lady Mrs. Emma 
Lirriper of Eighty-one Norfolk-street Strand 
London in the County of Middlesex in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. Upon 
which occasion sir,” says the Major, “Jemmy 
Jackman takes your hat off.’ Mr. Bufile looks 
at his hat where the Major drops it on the floor, 
and he picks it up and putsiton again. “ Sir” 
says the Major very red and looking him full in 
the face “ there are two quarters of the Gallantry 
Taxes due and the Collector has called.” Upon 
which if you can believe my words my dear the 
Major drops Mr. Buffle’s hat off again. ““‘This—” 
Mr. Buflle begins very angry with his pen in his 
mouth, when the Major steaming more and more 
says “Take your bit out sir! Or by the whole 
infernal system of Taxation of this country and 
every individual figure in the National Debt, I'll 
get upon your back and ride you like a horse!” 
which it’s my belief he would have done and 
even actually jerking his neat little legs ready 
for a spring as it was. “ This” says Mr. Buffle 
without his pen “is an assault and I’]l have the 
law of you.” “Sir” replies the Major “if you 
are a man of honour, your Collector of whatever 
may be due on the Honourable Assessment by 
applying to Major Jackman at The Parlours 
Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings, may obtain what he 
wants in full at: any moment.” 

When the Major glared at Mr. Bufile with 
those meaning words my dear [ literally gasped 
for a teaspoonful of sal volatile in a wine-glass 
of water, and I says “ Pray let it go no further 
gentlemen I beg and beseech of you!” But 
the Major could be got to do nothing else but 
snort long after Mr. Buffle was gone, and the 
effect it had upon my whole mass of blood when 
on the next day of Mr. Buflle’s rounds the 
Major spruced himself up and went humming a 
tune up and down the street with one eye 
almost obliterated by his hat there are not ex- 
sressions in Johnson’s Dictionary to state. But 
i safely put the street door on the jar and got 
behind the Major’s blinds with my shawl on 
and my mind made up the moment I saw danger 
to rush out screeching till my voice failed me 
and catch the Major round the neck till my 
strength went and have all parties bound. I 
had not been behind the blinds a quarter of an 
hour when I saw Mr. Buffle approaching with his 
Collecting-books in his hand. The Major likewise 
saw him approaching and hummed louder and 
himself approached. They met before the Airy 
railings. The Major takes off his hat at arm’s 
length and says “ Mr. Buffle I believe?” Mr. 
Bufile takes off Ais hat at arm’s length and says 
“That is my name sir.” Says the Major * Have 
you any commands for me, Mr. Buffle?” Says 
Mr. Buffle “ Not any sir.” Then my dear both 


“Mrs, Lirriper | of °em bowed very low and haughty and parted, 


sir’ says the Major going off into a perfect | and whenever Mr. Buflle made his rounds in 
steam and introducing me with his hand. ! future him and the Major always met and bowed 
* Pleasure of knowing her” says Mr. Buflle.' before the Airy railings, putting me much in 
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mind of Hamlet and the other gentleman in 
mourning before killing one another, though I 
could have wished the other gentleman had done 
it fairer and even if Jess polite no poison. 

Mr. Buflle’s family were not liked in this 
neighbourhood, for when you are a householder 
my dear you'll find it does not come by nature 
to like the Assessed, and it was considered be- 
sides that a one-horse pheayton ought not to 
have elevated Mrs. Bufile to that heighth espe- 
cially when purloined from the Taxes which I 
myself did consider ungharitable. But they 
were zot liked and there was that domestic un- 
happiness in the family in consequence of their 
both being very hard with Miss Buflle and one 
another on account of Miss Buflle’s favouring 
Mr. Buflle’s articled young gentleman, that it 
was whispered that Miss Buffle would go either 
into a consumption or a convent she being so 
very thin and off her appetite and two close- 
shaved gentlemen with white bands round their 
necks peeping round the corner whenever she 
went out in waistcoats resembling black pina- 
fores. So things stood towards Mr. Buflle 
when one night 1 was woke by a frightful noise 
and a smell of burning, and going to my bed- 
room window saw the whole street, in a glow. 
Fortunately we had two sets empty just then 
and before I could hurry on some clothes I 
heard the Major hammering at the attics’ doors 
and calling out ‘Dress yourselves !—Fire! 
Don’t be frightened !—Fire! Collect your pre- 
sence of mind!—Fire! All right—Fire !” 
most tremenjously. As I opened my bedroom 
door the Major came tumbling in over himself 
and me and caught me in his arms. ‘ Major” 
I says breathless “where is it?’ “I don’t 
know dearest madam” says the Major—“ Fire! 
Jemmy Jackman will defend you to the last 
drop of his blood—Fire! If the dear boy was 
at home what a treat this would be for hin— 
Fire!” and altogether very collected and bold 
except that he couldn’t say a single sentence 
without shaking me to the very centre with 
roaring Fire. We ran down to the drawing- 
room and put our heads out of window, and the 
Major calls to an unfecling young monkey 
scampering by be joyful and ready to split 
“Where is it?—Fire!” The monkey answers 
without stopping “Oh here’s a lark! Old 
Buffle’s been setting his house alight to prevent 
its being found out that he boned the Taxes. 
Hurrah! Fire!” And then the sparks came 
flying up and the smoke came pouring down 
and the crackling of flames and spatting of 
water and banging of engines and hacking of 
axes and breaking of glass and knocking at 
doors and the shouting and crying and hurrying 
and the heat and altogether gave me a dread- 
ful palpitation. ‘ Don’t be frightened dearest 
madam,” says the Major, “—Fire! There’s no- 
thing to be alarmed at—Fire! Don’t open the 
street door till I come back—Fire! I'll go and 
see if I can be of any service—Fire! You’re 

uite composed and comfortable ain’t you?— 
ire, Fire, Fire!” It was in vain for me to 
hold the man and tell him he’d be galloped to 
death by the engines—pumped to death by his 





over-exertions—wet-feeted to death by the slo 
and mess—flattened to death when the roofs fel 
in—his spirit was up and he went seamperin 
off after the young monkey with all the breat 
he had and none to spare, and me and the girls 
huddled together at the parlour windows look- 
ing at the dreadful flames above the houses over 
the way, Mr. Buffle’s being round the corner. 
Presently what should we see but some people 
running down the street straight to our door, 
and then the Major directing operations in the 
busiest way, and then some more people and 
then—carried in a chair similar to Guy Fawkes 
—Mr. Buflle in a blanket! 

My dear the Major has Mr. Buffle brought 
up our steps and whisked into the parlour and 
carted out on the sofy, and then he and all the 
rest of them without so much as a word burst 
away again full speed, leaving the impression of 
a vision except for Mr. Buffle awful in his blanket 
with his eyes a rolling. In a twinkling they all 
burst back again with Mrs. Buffle in another 
blanket, which whisked in and carted out on the 
sofy they all burst off again and all burst back 
again with Miss Buffle in another blanket, which 
again whisked in and carted out they all burst 
off again and all burst back again with Mr. 
Buffle’s articled young gentleman in another 
blanket—him a holding round the necks of two 
men carrying him by the legs, similar to the 
picter of the disgraceful creetur who has lost the 
fight (but where the chair I do not know) and 
his hair having the appearance of newly played 
upon. When all four of a row, the Major rubs 
his hands and whispers me with what little 
hoarseness he can get together, “If our dear 
remarkable boy was only at home what a de- 
lightful treat this would be for him !” 

My dear we made them some hot tea and 
toast and some hot brandy-and-water with a 
little comfortable nutmeg in it, and at first they 
were scared and low in their spirits but being 
fully insured got sociable. And the first use Mr. 
Buffle made of his tongue was to call the Major 
his Preserver and his best of friends and to say 
“My for ever dearest sir let me make you 
known to Mrs. Buffle” which also addressed 
him as her Preserver and her best of friends and 
was fully as cordial as the blanket would admit 
of. Also Miss Buffle. The articled young gentle- 
man’s head was a little light and he sat a moan- 
ing “ Robina is reduced to cinders, Robina is 
reduced to cinders!” Which went more to the 
heart on account of his having got wrapped in 
his blanket as if he was looking out of a violin- 
celler-case, until Mr. Buffle says “ Robina speak 
to him!” Miss Buffle says “ Dear George !” and 
but for the Major’s pouring down brandy-and- 
water on the instant which caused,a catching in 
his threat owing to the nutmeg and a violent 
fit of coughing it might have proved too much 
for his strength. When the articled youn 
gentleman got the better of it Mr. Buffle leane 
up against Mrs. Buffle being two bundles, a 
little while in confidence, and then says with 
tears in his eyes which the Major noticing wiped, 
“We have not been an united family, let us 
after this danger become so, take her George.” 
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The young gentleman could not put his arm out 
far to do it, but his spoken expressions were 
very beautiful though of a wandering class. 


And I do not know that I ever had a much | 
pleasanter meal than the breakfast we took | 


together after we had all dozed, when Miss Buflle 
made tea very sweetly in quite the Roman style 
as depicted formerly at Covent Garden Theatre 
and when the whole family was most agreeable, 
as they have ever proved since that night when 
the 
and claimed them as they came down—the young 
gentleman headforemost, which accounts. An 
though I do not say that we should be less liable 
to think ill of one another if strictly limited to 
blankets, still I do say that we might most of us 
come to a better understanding if we kept one 
another less at a distance. 

Why there’s Wozenham’s lower down on the 
other side of the street. I had a feeling of much 
soreness several years respecting what I must 
still ever call Miss Wozenham’s systematic 
underbidding and the likeness of the house in 
Bradshaw having far too many windows and a 
most umbrageous and outrageous Oak which 
never yet was seen in Norfolk-street nor yet a 
carriage and four at Wozenham’s door, which it 
would liave been far more to Bradshaw’s credit 
to have drawn a cab. This frame of mind con- 
tinued bitter down to the very afternoon in 
January last when one of my girls, Sally Rairy- 
ganoo which I still suspect of Irish extraction 
though family represented Cambridge, else why 
abscond with a bricklayer of the Limerick per- 
suasion and be married in pattens not waiting 
till his black eye was ret got round with all 
the company fourteen in number and one horse 
fighting outside on the roof of the vehicle—I 
repeat my dear my ill-regulated state of mind 
towards Miss Wozenham continued down to the 
very afternoon of January last past when Sally 
Rairyganoo came banging (I can use no milder 
expression) into my room with ajump which may 
be Cambridge and may not, and said “ Hurroo 
Missis! Miss Wozenham’s so!d up!” My dear 
when I had it thrown in my face and con- 
science that the girl Sally had reason to think 
I could be glad of the ruin of a fellow-creeter, I 
burst into tears and dropped back in my chair 
and I says “I am pao of myself!” 

Well! I tried to settle to my tea but I 
could not do it what with thinking of Miss 
Wozenham and her distresses. It was a wretched 
night and I went up to a front window and 
looked over at Wozenham’s and as well as I 
could make it out down the street in the fog it 
was the dismalest of the dismal and not a light 
to be seen. So at last I says to myself “ This 
will not do,” and I puts on my oldest bonnet 
and shawl not wishing Miss Wozenbam to be 
reminded of my best at such a time, and lo and be- 
hold you I goes over to Wozenham’s and knocks. 
“Miss Wozenham at home ?” I says turning my 
head when I heard the doorgo. And then 1 saw 
it was Miss Wozenham herself who had opened 
it and sadly worn she was poor thing and her 
eyes all swelled and swelled with crying. ‘“ Miss 

ozenham” I says “‘it is several years since 


ajor stood at the foot of the Fire-Escape | 








there was a little unpleasantness betwixt us on 
the subject of my rrandson’s cap being down 
your Airy. I have overlooked it and I hope you 
have done the same.” ‘“ Yes Mrs. Lirriper” she 
says in a surprise “I have.” ‘Then my dear” 
I says “I should be glad to come in and speak 
a word to you.” Upon my calling her my dear 
Miss Wozenham breaks out a crying most piti- 
ful, and a not unfeeling elderly person that 
might have been better shaved in a nightcap 
with a hat over it offering a polite apology for 
the mumps having worked themselves into 
his constitution, and also for sending home to 
his wife on the bellows which was in his hand 
as a writing-desk, looks out of the back parlour 
and says “The lady wants a word of comfort” 
and goes in again. So I was able to say quite 
natural “ Wants a word of comfort does she sir ? 
Then please the pigs she shall have it!’ And Miss 
Wozenham and me we go into thefront room with 
a wretched light that seemed to have been erying 
too and was sputtering out, and I says “ Now 
my dear, tell me all,” and she wrings her hands 
and says “Oh Mrs. Lirriper that man is in 
possession here, and I have not a friend in the 
world who is able to help me with a shilling.” 
It doesn’t signify a bit what a talkative old 
body like me said to Miss Wozenham when she 
said that, and so I’ll tell you instead my dear that 
I’d have given thirty shillings to have taken her 
over to tea, only I durstn’t on account of the 
Major. Not you see but what I knew I could 
draw the Major out like thread and wind him 
round my finger on most subjects and perhaps 
even on that if I was to set myself to it, but him 
and me had so oftenbelied Miss Wozenham to one 
another that I was shamefaced, and I knew she 
had offended his pride and never mine, and like- 
wise I felt timid that that Rairyganoo girl might 
make things awkward. So I says “My dear 
if you could give me a cup of tea to clear my 
muddle of a head I should better understand 
your affairs.” And we had the tea and the 
affairs too and after all it was but forty pound, 
and There! she’s as industrious walk straight 
a creeter as ever lived and has paid back half of 
it already, and where’s the use of saying more, 
particularly when it ain’t the point? For the 
point is that when she was a kissing my hands 
and holding them in hers and kissing them again 
and blessing blessing blessing, I cheered up at 
last and I says “ Why what a waddling old 
goose I have been my dear to take you for 
something so very different!” “Ah but I too” 
says she “how have J mistaken you!” ‘Come 
for goodness’ sake tell me” I says “what you 
thought of me?” “Oh” says she “I thought 
you had no feeling for such a hard hand-to- 
mouth life as mine, and were rolling in af- 
fluence.” I says shaking my sides (and very 
glad to do it for I had been a choking quite long 
enough) “Only look at my figure my dear and 
give me your opinion whether if I was in af- 
fluence I should be likely to roll in it!” That 
did it! We got as merry as grigs (whatever 
they ave, if you happen to know my dear—/ 
don’t) and I went home to my blessed home as 
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happy and as thankful as could be. But before 
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I make an end of it, think even of my having 
misunderstood the Major! Yes! For next 
forenoon the Major came into my little room 
with his brushed hat in his hand and he begins 
“ My dearest madam——” and then put his 
face in his hat as if he bad just come into 
church. As I sat all in a maze he came out of 
his hat and began again. ‘‘ My esteemed and 
beloved friend. ” and then went into his hat 
again. “Major,” I cries out frightened “has 
anything happened to our darling boy?” “No, 
no, no” says the Major “but Miss Wozenham 
has been here this morning to make her excuses 
to me, and by the Lord I can’t get over what she 
told me.” “ Hoity toity, Major,” I says “ you 
don’t know yet that I was afraid of you last night 
and didn’t think half as well of you as I ought! 
So come out of church Major and forgive me 
like a dear old friend and I’!l never do so any 
more.” And I leave you to judge my dear 
whether I ever did or will. And how affecting 
to think ef Miss Wozenham out of her small in- 
come and her losses doing so much for her poor 
old father, and keeping a brother that had had the 
misfortune to soften his brain against the hard 
mathematies as neat as a new pin in the three 
baek represented to lodgers as a lumber-room 
and consuming a whole shoulder of mutton when- 
ever provided! 

And now my dear I really am a going to tell 
you about my Legacy if you’re inclined to favour 
me with your attention, and I did fully intend to 
have come straight to it only one thing does so 
bring up another. It was the month of June 
and the day before Midsummer Day when my 
girl Winifred Madgers—she was what is termed 
a Plymouth Sister, and the Plymouth Brother 
that made away with her was quite right, for a 
tidier young woman for a wife never came into 
a house and afterwards called with the beanti- 
fullest Plymouth Twins —it was the day be- 
fore Midsammer Day when Winifred Madgers 
comes and says to me “A gentleman from the 
Consul’s wishes particular to speak to Mrs, 
Lirriper.” If you'll believe me my dear the 
Consols at the bank where I have a little 
matter for Jemmy got into my head, and I says 
‘Good gracious | hope he ain’t had any dread- 
ful fall!” Says Winifred “ He don’t look as if 
he had ma’am.” And JI says “Show him in.” 

The gentleman came in dark and with his hair 
cropped what I should consider too close, and he 
says very polite “ Madame Lirrwiper!” TI says 
Yes sir. Take achair.” “I come,” says he 
**frrwom the Frrwench Consul’s.” So I saw 
at once that it wasn’t the Bank of England. 
“We have rrweceived,” says the gentleman 
turning his r’s very curious and sxiiful, “ frrwom 
the Mairrwie at Sens, a communication which I 
will have the honour to rrwead. Madame Lirr- 
wiper understands Frrwench?” ‘Oh dear no 
sir!” says I, ‘‘ Madame Lirriper don’t under- 
stand anything of the sort.” “It matters not,” 
says the gentleman, “I will trrwanslate.” 

With that my dear the gentleman after read- 
ing something about a Department and a Mairie 
(which Lord forgive me I supposed till the 





Major came home was Mary, and never was I 
more puzzled than to think how that young 
woman came to have so much to do-with it) 
translated alot with the most obliging pains, 
and it came to this :—That in the town of Sens 
in France, an unknown Englishman lay a dying. 
That he was speechless and without motion. That 
in his lodging there was a gold watch and a purse 
containing such and such money and a trunk con- 
taining such and such clothes, but no passport 
and no papers, except that on his table was a pack 
of cards and that he had written in pencil on the 
back of the ace of hearts: “To the authorities. 
When I am dead, pray send what is left, as a last 
Legacy, to Mrs. Lirriper Eighty-one Norfolk- 
street Strand London.” When the gentleman had 
explained all this, which seemed to be drawn up 
much more methodical than I should have given 
the French credit for, not at that time knowing 
the nation, he put the document into my hand. 
And much the wiser I was for that you may be 
sure, except that it had the look of being made 
out upon grocery-paper and was stamped al! over 
with eagles. 

“Does Madame Lirrwiper” says the gentle- 
man “ believe she rrwecognises her unfortunate 
compatrrwiot ?” 

You may imagine the flurry it put me into 
my dear to be talked to about my compatriots. 

I says “Excuse me. Would you have the 
kindness sir to make your language as simple as 
you can ?” 

“This Englishman unhappy, at the point of 
death. This compatrrwiot afilicted,” says the 
gentleman. 

“Thank you sir” I says “I understand you 
now. No sir I have not the least idea who 
this can be.” 

“* Has Madame Lirrwiper no son, no nephew, 
no godson, no frrwiend, no acquaintance of any 
kind in Frrwance ?” 

“To my certain knowledge” says I “no re- 
lation or friend, and tothe best of my belief no 
acquaintance.” 

* Pardon me. 
the gentleman. 

My dear fully believing he was offering me 
something with his obliging foreign manners— 
snuff for anything I knew—I gave a little bend 
of my head and I says if you’ll credit it, “ No I 
thank you. I have not contracted the habit.” 

The gentleman looks perplexed and says 
“ Lodgers ?” 

* Oh!” says I laughing. 
Why yes to be sure!” 

“© May it not be a former lodger?” says the 
gentleman. “Some lodger that you pardoned 
some rrwent? You have pardoned lodgers 
some rrwent ?” 

“Hem! It has happened sir” says I, “ but I 
assure you I can call to mind no gentleman of 
that deseription that this is at all likely to be.” 

In short my dear we could make nothing of 
it, and the gentleman noted down what I said 
and went away. But he left me the paper of 
which he had two with him, and when the Major 


You take Locataires?” says 


Bless the man! 





came in I says to the Major as I put it in his hand 
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‘Major here’s Old Moore’s Almanack with the 
hieroglyphic complete, for your opinion.” 

It took the Major a little longer to read than 
I should have thought, judging from the copious 
flow with which he seemed to be gifted when 
attacking the organ-men, but at last he got 
through it and stood a gazing at me in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Major” I says “ you’re paralysed.” 

“ Madam” says the Major, “Jemmy Jack- 
man is doubled up.” 

Now it did so happen that the Major had 
been out to get a little information about rail- 
roads and steam-boats, as our boy was coming 
home for his Midsummer holidays next day and 
we were going to take him somewhere for a 
treat anda change. So while the Major stood 
a gazing it came into my head to say to him 
* Major I wish you’d go and look at some of your 
books and maps, and see whereabouts this same 
town of Sens is in France.” 

The Major he roused himself and he went 
into the Parlours and he poked about a little, 
and he came back to me and he says: “Sens 
my dearest madam is seventy odd miles south 
of Paris.” 

With what I may truly call a desperate effort 
“Major” I says “we'll go there with our 
blessed boy !” 

If ever the Major was beside himself it was 
at the thoughts of that journey. All day long 
he was like the wild man of the woods after 
meeting with an advertisement in the papers 
telling him something to his advantage, and 
early next morning hours before Jemmy could 
possibly come home he was outside in the street 
ready to call out to him that we was all a going 
to France. Young Rosy-cheeks you may be- 
lieve was as wild as the Major, and they did 
carry on to that degree that 1 says “If you two 
children ain’t more orderly T’ll pack you both 
off to bed.” And then they fell to cleaning up 
the Major’s telescope to see France with, and 
went out and bought a leather bag with a snap 
to hang round Jemmy, and him to carry the 
money like a little Fortunatus with his purse. 

If £ hadn’t passed my word and raised their 
hopes, I doubt if I could have gone through with 
the undertaking but it was too late to go back 
now. Soon the second day after Midsummer 
Day we went off by the morning mail. And 
when we came to the sea which I had never 
seen but once in my life and that when my poor 
Lirriper was courting me, the freshness of it 
and the deepness and the airiness and to think 
that it had been rolling ever since and that it 
was always a rolling and so few of us minding, 
made me feel quite serious. But I felt happy 
too and so did Jemmy and the Major and not 
much motion on the whole, though me with a 
swimming in the head and a sinking but able to 
take notice that the foreign insides appear to 
be constructed hollower than the English, lead- 
ing to much more tremenjous noises when bad 
sailors. 

But my dear the blueness and the lightness 
and the coloured look of everything and the very 





sentry-boxes striped and the shining rattling 
drums and the little soldiers with their waists 
and tidy gaiters, when we got across to the 
Continent—it made me feel as if I don’t know 
what—as if the atmosphere had been lifted off 
me. And as to lunch why bless you if I kept a 
man-cook and two kitchen-maids | couldn’t get it 
done for twice the money, and no injured young 
women a glaring at you and grudging you and 
acknowledging your patronage by wishing that 
your food might choke you, but so civil and so 
10t and attentive and every way comfortable 
except Jemmy pouring wine down his throat by 
tumblers-full and me expecting to see him drop 
under the table. 

And the way in which Jemmy spoke his 
French was a real charm. It was often wanted 
of him, for whenever anybody spoke a syllable to 
me I says “ Noncomprenny, you’re very kind 
but it’s no use—Now Jemmy!” and then 
Jemmy he fires away at ’em lovely, the only 
thing wanting in Jemmy’s French being as it 
appeared to me that he hardly ever understood 
a word of what they said to him which made it 
scarcely of the use it might have been though 
in other respects a perfect Native, and regard- 
ing the Major’s fluency I should have been of 
the opinion judging French by English that 
there might have been a greater choice of words 
in the language though still I must admit that 
if I hadn’t known him when he asked a mili- 
tary gentleman in a grey cloak what o’clock it 
no I should have took him for a Frenchman 

orn, 

Before going on to look after my Legacy we 
were to make one regular day in Paris, and I 
leave you to judge my dear what a day ¢hat was 
with Jemmy and the Major and the telescope 
and me and the prowling young man at the inn 
door (but very civil too) that went along with us 
to show the sights. All along the railway to Paris 
Jemmy and the Major had been frightening 
me to death by stooping down on the platforms 
at stations to inspect the engines underneath 
their mechanical stomachs, and by creeping in 
and out I don’t know where all, to find improve- 
ments for the United Grand Junction Parlour, 
but when we got out into the brilliant streets 
on a bright morning they gave up all their 
London improvements as a bad job and gave 
their minds to Paris. Says the prowling young 
man to me “ Will I speak Inglis No?” So 1 
says “If you can young man | shall take it as 
a favour,” but after half an hour of it when I 
fully believed the man had gone mad and me too 
I says “‘ Be so good as fall back on your French 
sir,’ knowing that then I shouldn’t have the 
agonies of trying to understand him which was 
a happy release. Not that I lost much more 
than the rest either, for I generally noticed that 
when he had described something very long 
indeed and I says to Jemmy “ What does he 
say Jemmy ?” Jemmy says looking at him with 
vengeance in his eye “He is so jolly in- 
distinct !” and that when he had described it 
longer all over again and I says to Jemmy 
“Well Jemmy what’s it all about?” Jemmy 
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says “He says the building was repaired in 
seventeen hundred and four, Gran.” 

Wherever that prowling young man formed 
his prowling habits I cannot be expected to 
know, but the way in which he went round the 
corner while we had our breakfasts and was 
there again when we swallowed the last crumb 
was most marvellous, and just the same at dinner 
and at night, prowling equally at the theatre 
and the inn gateway and the shop-doors when 
we bought a trifle or two and everywhere else 
but troubled with a tendency to spit. And of 
Paris I can tell you no more my dear than that 
it’s town and country both in one, and carved 
stone and long streets of high houses and 
gardens and fountains and statues and trees and 
gold, and immensely big soldiers and immensel 
little soldiers and the pleasantest nurses with 
the whitest caps a playing at skipping-rope with 
the bunchiest babies in the flattest caps, an 
clean tablecloths spread everywhere for dinner 
and people sitting out of doors smoking and 
sipping all day long and little plays being acted 
in the open air for little people and every shop a 
complete and elegant room, and everybody 
seeming to play at everything in this world. 
And as to the sparkling lights my dear after 
dark, glittering high up and low down and on 
before and on behind and all round, and the crowd 
of theatres and the crowd of people and the 
crowd of all sorts, it’s pure enchantment. And 
pretty well the only thing that grated on me 
was that whether you pay your fare at the 
railway or whether you change your money at a 
money-dealer’s or whether you take your ticket 
at the theatre, the lady or gentleman is caged 
up (I suppose by Government) behind the 
strongest iron bars having more of a Zoological 
appearance than a free country. 

Well to be sure when I did after all get my 
— bones to bed that night, and my Young 

ogue came in to kiss me and asks “ What do 
you think of this lovely lovely Paris, Gran?” I 
says “Jemmy I feel as if it was beautiful fire- 
works being jet off in my head.” And very cool 
and refreshing the pleasant country was next 
day when we went on to look after my Legacy, 
and rested me much and did me a deal of good. 

So at length and at last my dear we come to 
Sens, a pretty little town with a great two- 
towered cathedral and the rooks flying in and 
out of the loopholes and another tower atop of 
one of the towers like a sort of a stone pulpit. 
In which pulpit with the birds skimming below 
him if you'll believe me, I saw a speck while I 
was resting at the inn before dinner which 
they made signs to me was Jemmy and which 
rea ¥ was. 1 had been a fancying as I sat in 
the balcony of the hotel that an Angel might 
light there and call down to the people to be 
good, but I little thought what Jemmy all un- 
known to himself was a calling down from that 
high place to some one in the town. 

The pleasantest-situated inn my dear! Right 
under the two towers, with their shadows a 
changing upon it all day like a kind of a sun- 
dial, and country people driving in and out of 





the court-yard in carts and hooded cabriolets and 
such-like, and a market outside in front of the 
cathedral, and all so quaint and like a picter. 
The Major and me agreed that whatever came 
of my Legacy this was the place to stay in for 
our holiday, and we also agreed that our dear 
boy had best not be checked in his joy that night 
by the sight of the Englishman if he was still 
alive, but that we would go together and alone. 
For you are to understand that the Major not 
feeling himself quite equal in his wind to the 
heighth to which Jemmy had climbed, had come 
back to me and left him with the Guide. 

So after dinner when Jemmy had set off to 
see the river, the Major went down to the 
Mairie, and presently came back with a military 
character in a sword and spurs and a cocked-hat 
and a yellow shoulder-belt and long tags about 
him that he must have found inconvenient. And 


d| the Major says “The Englishman still lies in the 


same state dearest madam. ‘This gentleman 
will conduct us to his lodging.” Upon which 
the military character pulled off his cocked-hat 
to me, and I took notice that he had shaved his 
forehead in imitation of Napoleon Bonaparte but 
not like. 

We went out at the court-yard gate and past 
the great doors of the cathedral and down a 
narrow High Street where the people were sitting 
chatting at their shop-doors and the children 
were at play. The military character went in 
front and he stopped at a pork-shop with a little 
statue of a pig sitting up, in the window, and a 
private door that a donkey was looking out of. 

When the donkey saw the military character 
he came slipping out on the pavement to turn 
round and then clattered along the passage into 
a back-yard. So the coast being clear, the Major 
and me were conducted up the common stair 
and into the front room on the second, a bare 
room with a red tiled floor and the outside 
lattice blinds pulled close to darken it. As the 
military character opened the blinds I saw the 
tower where I had seen Jemmy, darkening as 
the sun got low, and I turned to the bed by the 
wall and saw the Englishman. 

It was some kind of brain fever he had had, 
and his hair was all gone, and some wetted folded 
linen lay upon his head. I looked at him very 
attentive as he lay there all wasted away with 
his eyes closed, and I says to the Major 

“ T never saw this face before.” 

The Major looked at him very attentive too, 
and he says 

** J never saw this face before.” 

When the Major explained our words to the 
military character, that gentleman shrugged his 
shoulders and showed the Major the card on 
which it was written about the Legacy for me. 
It had been written with a weak and trembling 
hand in bed, and I knew no more of the writing 
than of the face. Neither did the Major. 

Though lying there alone, the poor creetur 
was as well taken care of as could be hoped, and 
would have been quite unconscious of any one’s 
sitting by himthen. I got the Major to say that 
we were not going away at present and that I 
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would come back to-morrow and watch a bit by 
the bedside. But I got him to add—and I 
shook my head hard to make it stronger—“ We 
agree that we never saw this face before.” 

Our boy was greatly surprised when we told 
him sitting out in the balcony in the starlight, 
and he ran over some of those stories of former 
Lodgers, of the Major’s putting down, and asked 
wasn’t it possible that it might be this lodger or 
- lodger. It was not possible and we went to 

ed. 

In the morning just at breakfast-time the 
military character came jingling round, and said 
that the doctor thought from the signs he saw 
there might be some rally before the end. 
So I says to the Major and Jemmy, “ You two 
boys go and enjoy yourselves, and I'll take my 
Prayer-Book and go sit by the bed.” So I went, 
and I sat there some hours, reading a prayer for 
him poor soul nowand then, and it was quite on 
in the day when he moved his hand. 

He had been so still, that the moment he 
moved I knew of it, and I pulled off my spec- 
tacles and laid down my book and rose and 
looked at him. From moving one hand he began 
to move both, and then his action was the action 
of a person groping in the dark. Long after his 
eyes had opened, there was a film over them and 
he still felt for his way out into light. But 
by slow degrees his sight cleared and his hands 
stopped. He saw the ceiling, he saw the wall, 
he saw me. As his sight cleared, mine cleared 

and when at last we looked in one another’s 
' started back and I cries passionately : 
vou wicked wicked man! Your sin has 
found you out !” 

For I knew him, the moment life looked out 
of his eyes, to be Mr. Edson, Jemmy’s father 
who had so cruelly deserted Jemmy’s young un- 
married mother who had died in my arms, poor 
tender creetur, and left Jemmy to me. 

* You cruel wicked man! You bad black 
traitor !” 

With the little strength he had, he made an 
attempt to turn over on his wretched face to 
hide it. His arm dropped out of the bed 
and his head with it, and there he lay before 
me crushed in body and in mind. Surely the 
miserablest sight under the summer sun ! 

*O blessed Heaven” I says a crying, “ teach 
me what to say to this broken mortal! Iam 
a poor sinful creetur, and the Judgment is not 
mine.’ 

As I lifted my eyes up to the clear bright 
sky, I saw the high tower where Jemmy had 
stood above the birds, seeing that very window ; 
and the last look of that poor pretty young mo- 
ther when her soul brightened and got free, 
seemed to shine down from it. 

“ O man, man, man!” I says, and I went on 
my knees beside the bed; “if your heart is rent 
asunder and you are truly penitent for what 


| you did, Our Saviour will have mercy on you 


yet!” 

As I leaned my face against the bed, his 
feeble hand could just move itself enough to 
touch me. I hope the touch was penitent. It 





tried to hold my dress and keep hold, but the 
fingers were too weak to close. 

1 lifted him back upon the pillows, and I says 
to him : 

“Can you hear me ?” 

He looked yes. 

“Do you know me ?” 

He looked yes, even yet more plainly. 

“T am not here alone. The Major is with 
me. You recollect the Major?” 

Yes. ‘That is to say he made out yes, in the 
same way as before. 

“And even the Major and I are not alone. 
My grandson—his godson—is with us. Do you 
hear? My grandson.” 

The fingers made another trial to catch at my 
sleeve, but could only creep near it and fall, 


“Do you know who my grandson is?” 


es. 

“‘T pitied and loved his lonely mother. When 
his mother lay a dying I said to her, ‘ My dear 
this baby is sent to a childlessold woman.’ He 
has been my pride and joy ever since. I love 
him as dearly as if he had drunk from my breast. 
Do you ask to see my grandson before you 
die ?? 

Yes. 

“Show me, when I leave off speaking, if you 
correctly understand what I say. He has been 
kept unacquainted with the story of his birth. 
He has no knowledge of it. No suspicion of it. 
If [ bring him here to the side of this bed, he 
will suppose you to be a perfect stranger. It 
is more than I can do, to keep from him the 
knowledge that there is such wrong and misery 
in the world; but that it was ever so near him 
in his innocent cradle, I have kept from him, 
and I do keep from him, and 1 ever will keep 
from him. For his mother’s sake, and for his 
own.” 

He showed me that he distinctly understood, 
and the tears fell from his eyes. 

** Now rest, and you shall see him.” 

So I got him a little wine and some brandy 
and I put things straight about his bed. But I 
vegan to be troubled in my mind lest Jemmy 
and the Major might be too long of coming 
back. What with this occupation for my 
thoughts and hands, I didn’t hear a foot upon 
the stairs, and was startled when I saw the 
Major stopped short in the middle of the room 
by the eyes of the man upon the bed, and know- 
ing him then, as I had known him a little while 
ago. 
There was anger in the Major’s face, and 
there was horror and repugnance and I don’t 
know what. So I went up to him and I led 
him to the bedside and when I clasped my hands 
and lifted of them up, the Major did the like. 

*O Lord” I says “ Thou knowest what we 
two saw together of the sufferings and sorrows 
of that young creetur now with Thee. If this 
dying man is truly penitent, we two together 
humbly pray Thee to have mercy on him!” 

The Major says “Amen!” and then after a 
little stop I whispers him, “ Dear old friend fetch 
our beloved boy.” And the Major, so clever as 
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to have got to understand it all without being 
told a word, went away and brought him. 

Never never never, shall I forget the fair 
bright face of our boy when he stood at the foot 
of the bed, looking at his unknown father. And 
O so like his dear young mother then! 

«Jemmy” I says, “I have found out all about 
this poor gentleman who is so ill, and he did 
lodge in the old house once. And as he wants 
to see all belonging to it, now that he is passing 
away, I sent for you.” 

“Ah poor man!” says Jemmy stepping for- 
ward a touching one of his hands with great 
gentleness. Poor, 
poor, man!” 

The eyes that were so soon to close for ever, 
turned to me, and I was not that strong in the 
pride of my strength that I could resist them. 

“My darling boy, there is a reason in the 
secret history of this fellow-creetur, lying as the 
best and worst of us must all lie one day, which 
I think would ease his spirit in his last hour if 
you would lay your cheek against his forehead 
and say ‘ May God forgive you!’ ” 

“O Gran,” says Jemmy with a full heart ‘I 
am not worthy!” But he leaned down and did 
it. Then the faltering fingers made out to catch 
hold of my sleeve at last, and I believe he was a 
irying to kiss me when he died. 

* + * * * 

There my dear! There you have the story of 
my Legacy in full, and it’s worth ten times the 
trouble I have spent upon it if you are pleased 
to like it. 

You might suppose that it set us against the 
little French town of Sens, but no we didn’t 
find that. I found myself tiat I never looked up 
at the high tower atop of the other tower, but 
the days came back again when that fair young 
creetur with her pretty bright hair trusted in me 
like a mother, and the recollection made the place 
so peaceful to me as I can’t express. And every 
soul about the hotel down to the pigeons in the 
court-yard made friends with Jemmy and the 
Major, and went lumbering away with them on all 
sorts of expeditions in all sorts of vehicles drawn 
by rampagious cart-horses—with heads and with- 
out—mud for paint and ropes for harness—and 
every new friend dressed in blue like a butcher, 
and every new horse standing on his hind legs 
wanting to devour and consume every other 
horse, and every man that had a whip to crack 
crack-crack-crack-crack-cracking it as if it was a 
schoolboy with his first. As to the Major my dear 
that man lived the greater part of his time with 
a little tumbler in one hand and a bottle of small 
wine in the other, and whenever he saw anybody 
else with a little tumbler, no matter who it was 
—the military character with the tags, or the 
inn servants at their supper in the court-yard, or 
towns-people a chatting on a bench, or country- 
people a starting home after market—down 
rushes the Major to clink his glass against their 
glasses and cry—Hola! Vive Somebody! or 
Vive Something! as if he was beside himself. 
And though I could not quite approve of the 
Major’s doing it, still the ways of the world are 


“ My heart melts for him, 





the ways of the world varying according to 
different parts of it, and dancing at all in the 
open Square with a lady that kept a barber’s shop 
my opinion is that the Major was right to dance 
his best and to lead off with a power that I did not 
think was in him, though I wasa little uneasy at 
the Barricading sound of the cries that were set 
up by the other dancers and the rest of the com- 
pany, until when I says ‘‘ What are they ever call- 
ing out Jemmy ?” Jemmy says “ They’re calling 
out Gran, Bravo the Military English! Bravo 
the Military English !” which was very gratify- 
ing to my feelings as a Briton and became the 
name the Major was known by. 

But every evening at a regular time we all 
three sat out in the balcony of the hotel at the end 
of the court-yard, looking up at the golden and 
rosy light as it changed on the great towers, and 
looking at the shadows of the towers as they 
changed on all about us ourselves included, and 
what do you think we did there? My dear if 
Jemmy hadn’t brought some other of those 
stories of the Major’s taking down from the 
telling of former lodgers at Eighty-one Norfolk- 
street, and if he didn’t bring ’em out with this 
speech : 

“Here you are Gran! Here you are God- 
father! Moreof’em! J’ll read. Andthough 
you wrote ’em for me, Godfather, I know you 
won’t disapprove of my making ’em over to 
Gran; will you?” 

“No my dear boy,” says the Major. “ Every- 
thing we have is hers, and we are hers.” 

“Hers ever affectionately and devotedly J. 
Jackman, and J. Jackman Lirriper,” cries the 
Young Rogue giving me a close hug. “ Very 
wellthen Godfather. Look here. As Gran is in 
the Legacy way just now, I shall make these 
stories a part of Gran’s Legacy. I'll leave ’em 
to her. What do you say Godfather ?” 

* Hip hip Hurrah!” says the Major. 

“Very well then” cries Jemmy all in a bustle. 
“Vive the Military English! Vive the Lady 
Lirriper! Vive the Jemmy Jackman Ditto! 
Vive the Legacy! Now, you look out, Gran. 
And you look out, Godfather, J’*llread! And [ll 
tell you what I'll do besides. On the last 
night of our holiday here when we are all 
packed and going away, I'll top up with some- 
thing of my own.” 

** Mind you do sir” says I. 

“Don’t you be afraid, Gran” cries Young 
Sparkles. “Now then! I’m going to read. Once, 
twice, three and away. Open your mouths and 
shut your eyes, and see what Fortune sends you. 
All in to begin. Look out Gran, Look out 
Godfather !” 

So in his lively spirits Jemmy began a read- 
ing, and he read every evening while we were 
there, and sometimes we were about it late 
enough to have a candle burning quite steady 
out in the balcony in the still air. And so 
here is the rest of my Legacy my dear that I 
now hand over to you in this bundle of papers 
all in the Major’s plain round writing. i wish 


I could hand you the church towers over too, 
and the pleasant air and the inn yard and the 
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ee often coming and perching on the rail 
y Jemmy and seeming to be critical with their 
heads on one side, but you’ll take as you find. 





Il. 





A PAST LODGER RELATES 
A WILD STORY OF A DOCTOR. 

1 have lived in a common-place way, Major, 
in common-place times, and should have mighty 
Ititle to tell of my own life and adventures 
(if I were put to it) that would be likely to 
interest any one save myself. But I have a 
story by me that shall be yours if you please. 
Of this story I have only to say a very few 
words. My father had the manuscript of it in 
his possession as long as I can remember, and 
he once allowed me, when I began to approach 
years of discretion, to read it. It was given 
to him by a very old friend, whom I dimly 
remember about our house when I was a boy— 
a French gentleman of obliging manners, and 
with a melancholy smile. He fades out of the 
memory of my youtliful days very early, and 
I chiefly remember him because my father 
told me that he had received this manuscript 
from him, and that in parting with it the French 
gentleman had said: “ Ah! few people would 
believe what went on at that time in France, 
but here’s a specimen. I don’t expect you to 
believe it, mind!” 

When the time came for examining my 
deceased father’s papers, this paper turned up 
among the rest. 1 put it aside, being immersed 
in business matters at the time, and only came 
upon it yesterday, in these very lodgings, in the 
course of a periodical rummage among a great 
box of papers from my bankers in the Strand 
hard by. The periodical rummage came to an 
end directly, and, with the zest naturally derived 
from a sense that [ought to be doing something 
else, I read over every word of the manuscript. 
It is faded and yellow, as you see ; and it is odd, 
as you shall hear. Thus it goes: 


It is pretty well known that as the eighteenth 
century drew towards its close, and as the 
moment approached when the mighty change 
which had been long threatening, was actually 
about to take place—it is well known, I say, that 
we Parisians had got into a condition of mind, 
which was about as bad as bad could be. Lux- 
urious, used up, we had for the most part lost 
all sense of enjoyment ; while as to any feeling of 
duty—Heaven help us! there was little enough 
of that. What did we believe of man’s re- 
sponsibility? We were here to enjoy ourselves 
if we could; if we could not—why, there was a 
remedy. 

It was just one of those states of things which 
all thinking men were able to see, could not 
possibly last long. A great shock must be at 
hand, such men said: a constitution so utterly 
deranged must pass through some serious 
attack before it would be likely to get better. 





That “serious attack” came, and the great 





French Revolution inaugurated a new condition 
of affairs. What I have to relate, however, has 
nothing to do with the revolution, but took 
place some few years before that great convul- 
sion shook the world, and another era began. 

It is not to be supposed that men who held 
the opinions, and led the lives of the better 
class of Parisians at that time, were happy. 
Indeed, a frank open-hearted man, who was 
tolerably content with the world as he found it, 
and was able and willing to enjoy himself in it, 
would have been looked upon with contempt 
by the more enlightened (and miserable) sort, 
and would have been regarded as a man de- 
ficient alike in intellect and “ton.” There 
were few enough of such, however, and the 
representatives of the morbid class had it all 
their own way. Of course among these it was 
not likely that an agency so well calculated to 
help them out of their difficulties as suicide 
should be neglected, and it is not too much to 
say that the sacrifices offered up at that terrible 
shrine, were beyond all limits of ordinary pro- 
portion. It was such a resource to fall back 
upon, such a quick way out of the difficulty! 
Was money short? Was a wile troublesome, 
or a mistress obdurate ? Was there acourse of 
east wind setting in? Were pleasures pleasures 
no longer, while pain was still pain? Was life, 
for any reason, not worth having: was it a bore, 
a penance, a hell upon earth? Here was the 
remedy at hand—get rid of it. As to what lay 
beyond—poch! one must take his chance. 
Perhaps there was nothing. Perhaps there were 
the Elysian Fields, with endless earthly grati- 
fications, and sempiternal youth and freshness, 
to make them enjoyable. “ Let us be off with all 
speed,” said the weary ones; “who will help 
us On our way?” 

Helpers were 
cunning poisons 


not wanting. There were 
which would dispose of you 
in a twinkling, and Jet you know nothing 
about it. ‘There were baths and lancets, and 
anybody could seat himself in a warm bath 
and open one of his own veins and die with 
decency. ‘Then there were pistols, beautiful 
little toys all inlaid with silver and mother- 
of-pearl, and with your own arms let into 
the butt, and your coronet, if you happened— 
which was very likely—to be a marquis. And 
was there not charcoal? ‘The sleep said to 
be produced by its fumes was of the soundest 
—no dreams—no waking. But then you must 
be sure to stop up all the chinks, or you might 
happen to inhale a breath of air, and so find 
yourself back among the east winds and cre- 
ditors, and the rest of the ills of life, with only 
a congestion of the head for your —_ All 
the various modes by which our poor little spark 
of life may be quenched, were in vogue at that 
time, but there was one particular method of 
doing the terrible business which was more 
fashionable than the rest, and of which it is my 
special business to treat. 

There was a certain handsome street in Paris, 
and in the Faubourg St. Germain, in which 
there lived a certain learned and accomplished 
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Doctor. We will call this learned man, Dr. 
Bertrand. He was a man of striking and rather 
agreeable appearance, with a fine portly figure, 
and a handsome and strikingly intelligent face ; 
his age was somewhere between forty and fifty ; 
but there was one characteristic about his coun- 
tenance, which every one who came in contact 
with him must have felt, though not all would 
have been able to explain what it was that 
affected them. His eyes were dead. They 
never changed, and they rarely moved. The rest 
of his face was as mobile as the faces of other 

eople in the average, but not so with the eyes. 

hey were of a dull leaden colour, and they 
actually seemed dead: the idea being further 
carried out by the livid and unwholesome tints 
of the skin around those organs. Judged from 
its hues, the skin might have mortified. 

Dr. Bertrand, in spite of his dead eyes, was 
a personage of cheerful, almost gay, manners, 
and of an unvarying and amazing politeness. 
Nothing ever put him out. He was also a man 
surrounded by impenetrable mystery. It was 
impossible to get a¢ him, or to break down the 
barriers which his politeness erected around 
him. Dr. Bertrand had made many discoveries 
by which the scientific world had profited. He 
was a rich man, and his pecuniary means had 
increased lately ina male degree. The Doctor 
made no secret of his resources ; it was part of 
his nature to enjoy luxury and splendour, and 
he lived in both. His house, an hotel of mode- 
rate size in the Rue Mauconseil, enclosed in a 
court-yard of its own, filled with shrubs and 
flowers, was a model of taste. His dining-room 
especially was the realised ideal of what such 
an apartment should be. Pictures, beautiful pic- 
tures—not pieces of wall furniture—decorated 
the walls, and these were lighted up at night in 
the most artful manner by lamps of enormous 
power. The floor was padded with the most 
splendid Persian carpets, the curtains and chairs 
were of the finest Utrecht velvet, and, in a con- 
servatory outside, always heated to the most 
luxurious point, a fountain played perpetually : 
the light trickling of its water making music in 
the beautiful place. 

And well might Dr. Bertrand have so perfect 
a dining-room in his house. ‘To give dinners 
was a great part of Dr. Bertrand’s business. In 
certain circles those dinners were highly cele- 
brated, but they were always talked about under 
the rose. It was whispered that their splendour 
was fabulous; that the dishes and the wines 
reached a point of perfection absolutely un- 
known elsewhere ; that the guests were waited 
upon by servants who knew their business, 
which is saying much; that they dined seated 
upon velvet fauteuils, and ate from golden 

ates; and it was said, moreover, that Dr. 

ertrand entered into the spirit of the times, 
that he was a mighty and experienced chemist, 
and that it was an understood thing that Dr. 
Bertrand’s guests did not feel life to be all they 
could wish, and had no desire to survive the 
night which succeeded their acceptance of his 
graceful hospitality. 





Strange and intolerable imputation! Who 
could live under it? The Doctor could appa- 
rently. For he not only lived but throve and 
prospered under it. 

It was a delicate and dainty way of getting 
out of the difficulties of life, this provided by 
Dr. Bertrand. You dined in a style of unwonted 
luxury, and you enjoyed excellent company, the 
Doctor himself the very best of company. You 
felt no uneasiness or pain, for the Doctor knew 
his business better than that; you went home 
feeling a little drowsy perhaps, just enough so 
to make your bed seem delightful; you went 
off to sleep instantly—the Doctor knew to a 
minute how to time it all—and you woke up in 
the Elysian Fields. At least that was where 
you expected to wake up. That, by-the -by, 
was the only part of the programme which the 
Doctor could not make sure of. 

Now, there arrived at Dr. Bertrand’s house 
one morning, a letter from a young gentleman 
named De Clerval, in which an application was 
made, that the writer might be allowed to par- 
take of the Doctor’s hospitality next day. This 
was the usual form observed, and (as was also 
usual) a very handsome fee accompanied the 
letter. A polite answer was returned in due 
time, enclosing a card of invitation for the fol- 
lowing day, and intimating how much the Doctor 
looked forward to the pleasure of making Mon- 
sieur de Clerval’s acquaintance. 

A dull rainy day at the end of November, 
was not a day calculated to reconcile to life 
any one previously disapproving of the same. 
Everything was dripping. The trees in the 
Champs Elysées, the eaves of the sentry-boxes, 
the umbrellas of those who were provided with 
those luxuries, the hats of those who were 
not; all were dripping. Indeed, dripping was 
so entirely a characteristic of the day, that the 
Doctor, with that fine tact and knowledge of 
human nature which distinguished bim, had, in 
arranging the evening programme, given orders 
that the conservatory fountain should be stopped, 
lest it should affect the spirits of his guests. 
Dr. Bertrand was always very particular that 
the spirits of his guests should. not be damped. 

Alfred de Clerval was something of an ex- 
ception to the Doctor’s usual class of visitors. 
In his case it was not ennui, nor weariness of 
life, nor a longing for sensation, that made him 
one of the Doctor’s guests. It was a mixture of 
pique and vexation, with a real conviction that 
what he had set his heart upon, as alone capable 
of bringing him happiness, was out of his reach. 
He was of a rash impetuous nature, he believed 
that all his chance of happiness was gone for life, 
and he determined to quit life. Two great causes 
ordinarily brought grist to Dr. Bertrand’s mill ; 
money troubles, and love troubles. De Clerval’s 
difficulties were of the latter description. He 
was in a fever of love and jealousy. He was, 
and had heen for some time, the devoted lover 
of Mademoiselle Thérése de Farelles: a noted 
beauty of that day. All had gone smoothly for 
a time, until a certain Vicomte de Noel, a cousin 
of the lady’s, appeared upon the scene, and Alfred 
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de Clerval becoming jealous, certain unpleasant 
scenes ensued, and finally a serious quarrel: 
Mademoiselle de Farelles belonging to that class 
of persons who are too proud to clear them- 
selves from a false imputation when they might 
otherwise very easily do so. Throughout, De 
Clerval had never once seen the Vicomte ; in- 
deed, the principal intercourse between this last 
and Mademoiselle de Farelles, had been by letter, 
and it was partly this correspondence which had 
brought the quarrel about. 

When De Clerval entered the salon of Dr. 
Bertrand where the guests were assembled be- 
fore dinner, he found himself one of eight or 
ten persons, all about, like himself, to gather 
round the Doctor’s table, with intentions of a 
desperate kind. Physiognomically they be- 
longed to all manner of types, some being fat in 
the face, some thin in the face, some florid in 
the face, and some very pale in the face. In one 
respect alone there was a similarity among 
them ; they a// wore a sort of fixed impregnable 
expression which was intended to be, and toa 
certain extent was, unfathomable. 

It has been said that there was every sort of 
person in this assembly. Here was, for instance, 
a fat man with a countenance naturally jovial, 
plethoric, in want of a little doetoring no doubt, 
too much of a “bon vivant” assuredly, but 
why on earth here now? If he had come in 
the morning to consult the Doctor on his diges- 
tion, one could understand ; but what does he do 
here now? ‘That man knows that to-morrow 
morning it will be proclaimed to the world that 
he is ruined, and an impostor. His affairs will 
collapse, like a house made of cards, and he who 
has an especial affection for social importance, 
and who has hitherto enjoyed a good position 
among his fellows, knows that he would never 
be able to show his face again. True to his so- 
ciability and love of company, to the last, he 
comes to make an end in good society. Surely 
no other system, but Dr. Bertrand’s, would ever 
have met the views of this unhappy speculator. 
Honour then to Dr. Bertrand! who provides 
every class of persons with the means of suicide. 

Here, again, is an individual of another descrip- 
tion altogether. A dark thin close-shaved man, 
who has the fixed unfathomable expression more 
developed than all the others. ‘This morning 
his valet knocked at his door, and brought him a 
letter directed to Monsieur, which the fille de 
chambre had found on Madame’s dressing-table. 
Madame herself was not in the room, there was 
only the letter lying before the looking-glass. 
Monsieur read it, and he is here dining with 
Dr. Bertrand, and his face is deadly white, and 
he does not speak a word, 

Such guests as these and De Clerval were 
of an exceptional character. The right man 
in the right place was a tall faded young man, 
whom Alfred observed leaning against the 
chimney-piece, too languid to sit, stand, or 
recline, and so driven to lean. He had a hand- 
some countenance as far as symmetry of feature 
and proportion went, but the expression was 
terrible: so blank, so weary, so hopeless, 


that one really almost felt that his coming 
there to dine with Dr. Bertrand was the best 
thing he could do. He was splendidly dressed, 
and the value of his waistcoat buttons and 
studs, seemed to prove that it was not poverty 
which had brought him there: just as the utter 
vapidity and blankness of his weary face seemed 
to indicate that he was incapable of such a 
strength of love as would drive him to this 
last resource. No, this was a case of ennui: 
hopeless, final, terrible. Some of his friends 
had dined with Dr. Bertrand, and it seemed 
to have answered, as they never bored him 
again. He thought he would try it, so here he 
was come to dinner. Others were there, like this 
one. Men who had already outlived themselves, 
so to speak—outlived their better selves—their 
belief, their health, their natural human interest 
in the things that happen beneath the sun—men 
whose hearts had gone to the grave long ago, 
and whose bodies were now to follow. 

“ We do not go through the ceremony of in- 
troduction in these little réunions of ours,” 
whispered the Doctor in De Clerval’s ear; 
“we are all supposed to know each other.” 
This was after the servant had solemnly an- 
nounced dinner, and when the guests and their 
entertainers were passing to the salle-’-manger. 

The room iocclehennion. The Doctor had 
not only caused the fountains to be stopped, 
but had even, to increase the comfort of the 
scene, directed that the great velvet curtains 
should be drawn over the entrance to the con- 
servatory. The logs blazed upon the hearth, 
and the table was covered with glittering 
candles. For the Doctor well knew the effect of 
these, and how they add to the gaiety of every 
scene into which they are introduced. 

The guests all took their places round that 
dreadful board, and perhaps at that moment— 
always a chilly one, under the circumstances— 
a serious sense of what they were doing forced 
itself upon some of them. Certainly Alfred 
de Clerval shuddered as he sat: down to table, 
and certain good thoughts made a struggle to 
gain possession of his mind. But the die was 
cast. He had come to that place with an in- 
tent known to everybody present, and he must 
go through with the intent. He thought, too, 
that he caught the Doctor’s eye fixed upon him, 
He must be a man—a MAN. 

The Doctor seemed a little anxious at about 
this period of the entertainment, and now and 
then would sign impatiently to the servants to 
do their work swiftly. And so the oysters went 
round, and then some light wine. It was Chateau 
Yquem. ‘The Doctor’s wine was matchless. 

Dr. Bertrand seemed resolved that there 
should be no pauses in the conversation, and 
tore himself to tatters—though apparently en- 
joying himself extremely—in order to keep it 
going at this time. There was one horrible 
circumstance connected with the flagging talk. 
No one alluded to the future. Nobody spoke 
of to-morrow. It would have been indelicate 
in the host; in the guests it would have been 
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“On such a day as this,” remarked the 
Doctor, addressing a distinguished looking 
spectre at the other end of the table, “you 
will have missed your drive in the Bois, M. le 
Baron ?” 

“ No,” replied the person addressed, “I was 
there in the afternoon for two hours.” 

“ But the fog—could you see ?” 

“ T had rumners before me with torches. I 
had the idea that it might prove interesting.” 

“ And, was it?” inquired another spectral 
personage, looking up suddenly : as if he rather 
regretted having committed himself to the 
Doctor’s hospitality before trying this new ex- 
periment. “ Was it interesting ?” 

“ Not in the remotest degree,” replied the 
Baron, in an extinguished sort of voice, and to 
the other’s evident satisfaction. ‘It was im- 
possible to go beyond a foot-pace, nothing but 
a grey mist was to be seen on all sides, the 
horses were bewildered and had to be led. In 
short, it was an experience to make a man 
commit sui——” 

“Allow me strongly to recommend this 
salmi,” cried the Doctor, in a loud voice. 
“My chef js particularly good at it.” The 
Baron had got upon an awkward tack, and it 
was necessary to interrupt him. Dr. Ber- 
trand well knew how difficult it was on these 
occasions to keep that horrid word, which the 
Baron had so nearly spoken, out of the con- 
versation. Lverybody tried to avoid it, but it 
would come up. 

“For my part, I spent the day at the 
Louvre,” said a little man with a green com- 
plexion, and all his features out of drawing. He 
was a gentleman who had hitherto been entirely 
unsuccessful in putting an end to himself. He 
had been twice cut down, and once sewn up 
when he had had the misfortune to miss his 
jugular by the eighth of an inch. He had been 
saved from drowning by a passing friend, 
whom he hated ever afterwards. He had char- 
coaled himself, forgetting to stop up the key- 
hole; and he had jumped out of window, 
just in time to be caught by a passing manure- 
cart. “I spent the day at the Louvre,” re- 
marked this unfortunate gentleman ; “the effect 
of the fog upon some of the pictures was 
terrible.” 

“ Dear me!” said the gentleman who had 
before regretted having missed the Bois in a 
fog, and who on the whole seemed to have 
come to the Doctor’s prematurely ; “I should 
like to have seen that very much, very much 
indeed. I wonder if there will be a fog to— 
to———" 

“To-morrow,” he was going to say. The 
Doctor thought the moment a propitious one 
for sending round the champagne ; and even in 
this assembly it did its usual work, and the 
buzz of talk followed as it circulated. 

“This poulet,” said the Doctor, “is a dish on 
which we pride ourselves rather.” It was curious 
that the Doctor’s guests always had a disposition 
to avoid those dishes which he recommended the 


|| most strongly. They knew why they were come, 
| 





and that was all very well; but there was some- 
thing treacherous in recommending things. 
But the Doctor was up to this. He had given 
enough of these entertainments to enable him 
to observe how regular this shyness was in 
its action, and so he thus paved the way for 
the next dish, which was always ¢de dish he 
wanted his guests to partake of, and which they 
did partake of almost invariably. The next 
dish in this case was a new one, a “curry a 
Anglaise,” and almost everybody rushed at it 
headlong. The dish was a novelty even in Eng- 
land then, and in France wholly unknown. ‘The 
Doctor smiled as he raised the champagne to 
his lips. “There is a fine tonic quality about 
these English curries,” he remarked. 

“And tonics always disagree with my head,” 
said a little man at the end of the table, wlio 
had not yet spoken. And he ate no more curry. 

Alfred de Clerval was, in spite of his sorrows, 
so far alive to all that was going on around him 
as to miss partaking of some of Dr. Bertrand’s 
favourite dishes. He had also entered into con- 
versation with one of his next neighbours. On 
his left was the commercial man, whose exposure 
was to take place next day; and this gentle- 
man, naturally a bon vivant, was making the 
most of his time, and committing fearful havoc 
on the Doctor’s dishes and wine. On the right 
of De Clerval was a gentleman whom Alfred 
had not observed until they were seated to- 
gether at table, but he was a remarkable look- 
ing man. ‘They talked at first of indifferent 
matters, or of what went on around them. They 
got on together, as the saying goes. Men are 
not very particular in forming acquaintances 
when their duration is likely to be short, and so 
when the wine had circulated for some time— 
and every man there partook of it fiercely— 
these two had got to speak freely, for men who 
were but friends of an hour. 

“You are a young man,” said the stranger, 
after a pause, during which he had observed De 
Clerval closely ; “you are a young man to be 
dining with Dr. Bertrand.” 

“The Doctor’s hospitality is, I suspect, 
suited at times to persons of all ages,” replied 
Alfred. “I was going to add, and of both sexes. 
How is it, by-the-by, that there are no ladies 
among the Doctor’s guests ?” 

“1 suppose he won’t have them,” retorted 
the other, with bitterness; “and he is right! 
They would be going into hysterics in the middle 
of dinner, and disorganising the Doctor’s arrange- 
ments, as they do disorder every system of which 
they form a part, even to the great world itself.” 

“True enough,” thought Alfred to himself. 
“This man has suffered as I have, from being 
fool enough to put his happiness in a woman’s 
keeping.” 

De Clerval stole a look at him. He was a 
man considerably his own senior. He was 
a very tall man, and had something of that 
languid air in all his movements which often 
belongs to height. His face was deeply marked 
for his age, but there was a very kind and 
merciful expression on it, and, though he looked 
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weary and perhaps indolent, his was not by 
any means a blasé countenance. He looked 
like a man who has goodness in him, but in- 
stinctively and quite independent of any influ- 
ence wrought by principle. A good nature, 
kind generous and honourable, was there ; but 
the man had no rudder or compass to steer by. 
It was a fine new vessel adrift. 

In his own terrible position one would say 
that such an one could have no leisure to think 
of anything else. A man under such circum- 
stances might be excused for a little egotism, 
might be expected to be absorbed in himself and 
his own troubles; but it was not so with this 
stranger. His eye wandered from time to time 
round the table, and evidently his mind was 
largely occupied with speculations as to what 
the rest of Dr. Bertrand’s patients were suffering 
under. “ How curious it would be,” he at length 
remarked to De Clerval, “if we could know 
what is amiss with each one of the guests 
assembled here. ‘There is a little man opposite, 
for instance, who has not spoken once; see, he 
is writing in a furtive manner in his pocket- 
book—writing, perhaps, to some one who will 
be sorry to-morrow to hear what has happened. 
What on earth brought Aim here? One would 
have expected that he would have died some- 
where in a corneralone. Perhaps he was afraid. 
There, again, is a man who, to all appearance, is 
worn out with illness. A fixed pain, perhaps, 
which is never to be better, and which he can— 
or will—bear no longer. One would have 
thought that he would have remained at home. 
But we all seem afraid to die in solitude, and 
the Doctor makes everything so very pleasant. 
Listen ; here is a new surprise for us.” 

Dr. Bertrand was an energetic person, and a 
man of resource. Not only had he, in considera- 
tion of the fog and the rain, caused the fountain 
to be stopped, and the curtains to be drawn 
over the entrance to the conservatory, but he 
had arranged that some musicians should be 
placed where the flowers used to show, in 
order that a novel air of luxury might be 
given to this particular festival. Nor were 
these, common musicians, whose performance 
might have infused gloom rather than cheerful- 
ness into the assembly. The Doctor had caused 
performers of choice ability to be selected, and 
their music now stole gently on the senses of 
the guests, and produced an effect that was in- 
finitely agreeable. 

“How well this man understands his busi- 
ness,” remarked de Clerval to his neighbour. 
“There is something almost great about him.” 

There is nothing that varies more in its effect 
upon us than music; according to the circum- 
stances under which we hear it, it will, to a 
great extent, prove either stimulating or sad- 
dening ; still more, of course, does the effect 
depend upon the music selected. In this case, 
with the talk already started, with the wine 
circulating incessantly, with lights flashing in all 
directions, the effect of the music was exciting 
in the extreme. And then it had been selected 


music, such as makes one think; but it was 
made up of a seleetion of vigorous gallant tunes 
that seemed io stir the blood in the veins, and 
rather agitate the nerves than soothe them. 

The music was an experiment which Dr. 
Bertrand had not tried before, and he watched 
the effect of it carefully. 

De Clerval and his neighbour were silent for 
a time, partly because they were listening to the 
music, and also because, for the moment, it was 
difficult to hear one another. The Doctor’s 
guests were noisy enough now. The wine—the 
good wine—was doing its work, and loosenin 
the tied-up tongues. What talk it was! Ta 
of the gaming-table, and the night revel. 
horrid infidelity of the time brayed out by throats 
through which no word of prayer or song of 
-y had passed since the days of earliest child- 

ood. 

De Clerval and his neighbour were pursuing 
their conversation, when the attention of bot 
_ suddenly drawn to the opposite side of the 
table, 

Behind the Doctor’s chair there always stood 
a middle-aged man whose business it was to 
remain stationary in that place, and to keep 
a steady eye upon every one at table, in order 
that the very first sign of anything going 
wrong with a guest might be instantly ob- 
served and acted on. The Doctor’s calcula- 
tions were generally most accurate; still he 
was human, and occasionally some peculiarity of 
constitution on the part of one of his patients 
would defeat him. Or they might partake of 
certain dishes in continuous succession, some 
one or two only of which the Doctor had 
intended to be eaten consecutively. In short, 
unpleasant things would take place occasionally, 
and so this special officer was in attendance. 

This individual suddenly bent down and drew 
his master’s attention to a gentleman seated at 
the other end of the table, over whom there 
had gathered a certain strange rigidity of figure 
and face. He had dropped his fork, and now sat 
bolt upright in his chair, staring straight before 
him with a fixity of gaze and a drop of the lower 
ar which Dr. Bertrand understood perfectly 
well. 

“*Peste!” said the Doctor. “How cantan- 
kerous some exceptional constitutions are! One 
never knows where to have them. You must 
not lose a second; call in the others and remove 
him. He is of an epileptic constitution. Lose 
not a moment.” 

The familiar disappeared for an instant, and 
returned, accompanied by four noiseless men, 
who followed him swiftly to the end of the 
table where the wretched guest was seated. 
He had already begun to shriek aloud, while 
his features were distorted horribly, and the 
foam was gathering on his lips. 

“ Oh, my life !” he screamed. “ My lost life ! 
Give it me—I must have it—a loan—it was 
only aloan! I have frittered it away. I want 
it back. Only a little of it, then; a very 
little would be something. Ah, it is this 





with no common skill. It was not touching 


man!” The Doctor was near him now, and 
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the epileptic made a furious attempt to get 
at him. “This man has got my life, my 
misspent life—it is going—going from me at 
his will—my life—my lost———”_ ‘The miserable 
creature was overpowered and fainting, and 
the four noiseless men carried him away. 
Still, as they bore him through the door, he 
lifted up his Voice again, and cried aloud for 
his youth—his lost youth—and said he would 
use it differently if they would give it back to 
him. 

They could hear his screams for some time 
after that, even in the Doctor’s padded and 
muffled house. The incident was horrible, and 
produced a state of excitement in the other 
guests. The noise and uproar which followed 
this terrible occurrence were hellish; every- 
body was up in arms at once, and it was upon 
the Doctor himself that all the indignation fell. 
What did he mean by it? He was an impostor. 
They had been brought there under false pre- 
tences. They had understood that what was 
done in that establishment was done decently, 
done effectually, done with a consideration for 
the feelings of the guests, done in a gentleman- 
like manner. Here they were, on the contrary, 
subjected to a scene which was horrible, dis- 
gusting, a thing of the hospitals, a horror ! 

The Doctor bowed before this storm of 
invectives. He was deeply, abjectly, mise- 
rable at what had sauneels such a thing was 
rare—rare in the extreme. There were people 
with constitutions that defied all calculation ; 
seople who did not know how to live, nor even 
. to Well, he could only express his 
profound regret. Would they do him the 
favour to taste this new wine just brought 
up? It was Lafitte of a celebrated year, and 
the Doctor drained off a bumper, by way of 
setting a good example. It was soon fol- 
lowed by the already half-drunken guests, and 
the noise and uproar became worse than ever. 

** Did you observe what that gentleman par- 
took of ?” asked Dr. Bertrand of his familiar. 
“The gentleman who has just made a scene, I 
mean ?” 

“By unlucky chance,” was the reply, “ he 
partook in succession of three of your most 
powerfully seasoned dishes. I was thinking— 
but it is not for me to speak——” 

* Yes, yes, it is. What were you thinking?” 

“T was thinking, monsieur, whether it was 
judicious to put thrée preparations of such great 
strength next to each other.” 

“Quite true, quite true,” answered the 
Doctor. “I will make a note of the case.” 

Meanwhile, De Clerval and his neighbour had 
fallen again into conversation. There seemed 
about the stranger something like an interest 
in his companion. It appeared as if he still 
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thought this dining-room of the Doctor’s no 
place for so young a man. 

“Tf I am too young to be here,” said De 
Clerval, “ ought not you, who are of maturer 
years, to be too wise ?” 

“No,” replied the other ; “I have reasoned 
the thing out, and have thought well and care- 





fully of what I am doing. I had one last chance 
of happiness after many missed or thrown 
away; the chance has failed me; there is 
nothing in store; there is nothing possible 
now that would give me the least satisfaction. 
The world is of no use to me, and I am of 
no use in the world.” 

There was a pause. Perhaps De Clerval felt 
that under the circumstances there was little 
room for argument; perhaps he perceived that, 
to reason against a course which he was himself 
pursuing, and yet which he felt unaccountably 
inclined to reason against, was preposterous 
—-at any rate he was silent and the stranger 
went on: 

“It is curious, with regard to certain of 
one’s relatives, how we lose sight of them 
for a time, a very long time even, and then 
some circumstance brings one into contact with 
them, and the intercourse becomes intimate and 
frequent. It was so with me and my cousin. 
I had not seen her for years. I had been much 
away from Paris during those years—in Russia, 
at Vienna, and elsewhere—engaged in diplomatic 
service. Inall the wild dissipations to be found 
at the different courts to which I was attached, 
I engaged with the most dissipated ; and when 
I lately returned to Paris I believed myself to 
be a totally exhausted man, for whom a veritable 
emotion was henceforth out of the question. 
But I was mistaken.” 

“There is nothing,” remarked Alfred, “ that 
men are more frequently mistaken about.” 

** Well! I was so at any rate,” continued the 
stranger. “ After a lapse of many years I met 
my cousin again, and found in her, qualities so 
irresistible, so unlike any I had met with in the 
world, such freshness and truth——” 

There are such women on earth,” inter- 
rupted De Clerval. 

“In a word,” continued the other, without 
noticing the interruption, “I came to the con- 
clusion that, could I ally her destiny with mine, 
there was a new life and a happy one yet in 
store forme. I believed that I should be able 
to shake off my old vile garments, get rid of my 
old bad habits, and—degin again. Whata vision 
came up before me of a life in which sue should 
lead me and help me, be my guide along a 
good way better known to her thantome! I 
determined to make the cast, and that my 
life should depend on the issue of the throw. 
It was only yesterday that the cast was made 
—and the consequence is, that—that I am 
here.” 

Alfred was silent; a strange feeling of pity 
came over him for this man. In spite of his 
own trouble, there seemed to be a corner in his 
heart that was sorry yet for his neighbour. 

* At that terrible interview,” the stranger 


went on, “I forced the truth from her. Thé- 
rése was not a demonstrative woman. There 


was a fund of reserve about her which kept her 
from showing herself to every one. It was a 
fault, and so was her pride, the besetting sin of 
those who have never fallen.” 

From the moment when the name of Thérése 
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had been mentioned, the attention of Alfred had 
been drawn with increased fixity to the narra- 
tive to which he was listening. It was with 


greediness that he now caught at every word} 


which followed. 

“JT forced the truth from her. I believe she 
spoke it the less unwillingly because it was 
her wish to save me from any delusion in the 
matter, and mercifully to deprive me of hope 
which could never have any real foundation. I 
besought her to tell me, in the name of Heaven’s 
truth, was there one in the world more favoured 
—one who possessed the place in her heart 
which I had sought to occupy? She hesitated, 
but I pressed her hard and wrung it from her. 
Yes, there was one: one who held her heart for 
ever. I was greedy, I would know all: his 
name: his condition. And I did. I got to know 
it all—the history of their love—the name of my 
rival,” 

** And what was it ?” asked Alfred, ina voice 
that seemed to himself like that of another 
man. 

“ Alfred de Clerval.” 

Alfred sprung to his feet, and looked towards 
the Doctor. “She loves me,” he gasped, “and 
Lam here!” 

The sudden move of De Clerval attracted all 
attention. “Ah! another!” the guests yelled 
out. ‘Another who does not know how to 
behave himself. Another who is going to scream 
at us and drive us mad, and die before our very 
faces !” 

“No, no!” cried Alfred. ‘No, no! not die, 
but live! I mast live. All is changed, and I 
call upon this Doctor here to save me.” 

** How do you mean that ‘all is changed ? ” 
whispered the man whose narration had brought 
all this about. “Changed by what I have 
said ?” 

The noise was so great that De Clerval could 
not for the moment answer. The self-doomed 
wretches round the table seemed to feel a 
horrible jealousy at the idea of an escape. Even 
the Doctor sought in vain to restore order 
now. 

* Ah, the renegade,” cried the guests, “the 
coward! He is afraid. He has thought better 
of it! Impostor, what did he ever come among 
us for!” 

“ Hold ! gentlemen,” cried Alfred, in a voice 
that made the glasses ring; “1 am neither 
coward nor renegade. I came here to die, 
because I wished to die. And now I wish 
to live—not from caprice nor fear, but be- 
cause the circumstances which made me wish 
to die, are changed; because I have learnt 
the truth but this moment, learnt it in this 
room, learnt it at this table, learnt it of this gen- 
tleman.” 

“Tell me,” said the stranger, now seizing 
him by the arm, “ what had my story to do with 
all this? Unless—unless——” 

** Monsieur le Vicomte de Noel,” replied the 
other, “Iam Alfred de Clerval, and the story 
you told me was of Thérése de Farelles. Judge 
whether I am anxious to live or not.” 
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A frightful convulsion passed over the features 
of the Vicomte de Noel, and he fell back in his 
chair. 

Meanwhile the uproar continued among Dr. 
Bertrand’s guesis. 

“We acknowledge nothing,” one of the mad- 
dened wretches cried, “as a reason for breaking 
faith with Death. We are all his votaries. 
We came together in good fellowship to do hima 
honour. Hurrah for Death! Here is a fellow 
who would turn infidel to our religion. A rene- 
gade, I say again, and what should be the fate 
of renegades !”” 

“Follow me without a moment’s delay,” whis- 
pered a voice in Alfred’s ear. “ You are in the 
greatest danger.” ' 

It was the Doctor’s familiar spirit who spoke. 
Alfred turned to follow him. Then he hesiiated, 
and, hastily leaning down, said these words in De 
Noel’s ear : 

“For Heaven’s sake don’t let your life be 
sacrificed in this horrible way. Follow me, I 
entreat you.” 

“Too late! It is over,” gasped the dying 
man. He scemed to make an ineffectual effort 
to say more, and then he spread his arms out 
on the table, and his head fell heavily upon 
them. 

“You will be too Jate in another instant,” 
said the Doctor’s servant, seizing Alfred 
hastily by the arm. As De Clerval passed 
through the side-door which the man opened, 
such a rush was made towards the place as 
plainly showed what a narrow escape he had 
had. ‘The servant, however, locked and bolted 
the door in time, and those poor half-poisoned 
and half-drunken wretches were foiled in their 
purpose. 

And now, that escape effected, and the excite- 
ment of the previous moment at an end, a strange 
weakness and giddiness came over De Clerval, 
and he sunk upon a large sofa to which he 
had mechanically found his way. The room 
was a large one, and dimly lighted by a simple 
lamp, shaded, which stood upon a bureau or 
escritoire nearly large enough to occupy one end 
of the room, and covered with papers, bottles, 
surgical instruments, and other medical lumber. 
The room was filled with such matters, and it 
opened into another and a smaller apartment, in 
which were crucibles, a furnace, many chemical 
preparations, and a bath which could be heated 
at the shortest notice. 

“The Doctor will be here himself imme- 
diately,” said the familiar, approaching De 
Clerval with a glass, in which was some com- 
pound which he had hastily mixed ; “‘ meantime, 
he bade me give you this.” 

De Clerval swallowed the mixture, and the 
attendant left the room. No doubt there was 
work enough for him elsewhere. before leav- 
ing, however, he told Alfred that he must by all 
means keep awake. 

In compliance with these instructions, and 
feeling an unwented drowsiness creeping over 
him, De Clerval proceeded to walk up and down 
the room. He was not himself. He would 
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stop, almost without knowing it, in the middle of 
his promenade, become unconscious for a mo- 
ment, then would be suddenly and violently 
roused by finding that his balance was going, 
and once he did fall. But he sprang up in- 
stantly, feeling that his life depended on it. He 
set himself mental tasks, tasks of memory, or 
he would try to convince himself that he was in 
possession of his faculties by reasoning as to 
where he was, what circumstances had occurred, 
and the like. “I am in Dr.—Dr.—study,” he 
would say to himself. “I know all about it— 
waiting to see—waiting, mind, to see—I am 
waiting—Dr.——” He was falling into a state 
of insensibility in spite of all his efforts, when 
Dr. Bertrand, whose approach he had not heard, 
stood there before him. The sight of the 
Doctor roused him. 

** Doctor, can you save me ?” 

“First, I must ask you a question,” replied 
the Doctor. ‘It is about one of the dishes at 
table—now recollect yourself. The ‘Curry a 
PAnglaise.’ Did you partake of it?” 

De Clerval was silent for a moment, making a 
violent effort to collect his bewildered facul- 
ties. 

At last he remembered something that de- 
cided him. 

“No, I did not. I remember thinking that 
an English dish is never good in France, and I 
let it pass.” 

“Then,” said Dr. Bertrand, “there is good 
hope. Follow me into this room.” 


For a long time Alfred de Clerval’s life was in 
the greatest danger. Although he had not par- 
taken of that one particular dish which Dr. 
Bertrand considered it beyond his power to 
counteract, he had yet swallowed enough that 
was poisonous, to make his ultimate recovery 
exceedingly doubtful. Probably no other man 
but he who had so nearly caused his death 
could have saved his life. But Dr. Bertrand 
knew what was wrong—which is not always the 
case with doctors—and he also knew how to 
deal with that wrong. So, after a long and 
tedious illness and convalescence, Alfred so far 
recovered as to be able to drop the Doctor’s 
acquaintance, which he was very anxious to 
do, and to take advantage of the information 
3 _ gained from the unfortunate Vicomte de 

oel. 

Whether Mademoiselle de Farelles was able 
to pardon the crime her lover had so nearly 
committed, in consideration of the fact that it 
was love for her which had led him on to attempt 
it, I don’t know; but my belief is that she did 
pardon it. 

For Dr. Bertrand, his career was a short one. 
The practices. by which he was amassing a 
large fortune were not long in coming to the 
knowledge of the police authorities, and in 
due time it was determined by those who had 
the power to carry out their conclusions, that it 
would be for the good of the Doctor’s health 
that the remainder of his life should be passed 
in the neighbourhood of Cayenne, where, if he 





chose, he might give dinners to such of the 
convicts as could be the most easily spared by 
government, 


Iil. 


ANOTHER PAST LODGER RELATES 
HIS EXPERIENCE AS A POOR RELATION. 


The evening was raw and there was snow on 
the streets, genuine London snow, half-thawed, 
and trodden, and defiled with mud. I remem- 
bered it well, that snow, though it was fifteen 
years since I had last seen its cheerless face. 
There it lay, in the same old ruts, and spreading 
the same old snares on the side-paths. Only a 
few hours arrived from South America via 
Southampton, I sat in my room at Morley’s 
Hotel, Charing Cross, and looked gloomily 
out at the fountains, walked up and down the 
floor discontentedly, and fiercely tried my best 
to feel glad that I was a wanderer no more, and 
that I had indeed got home at last. 

I poked up my fire, and took a long look back- 
onl upon my past life, through the embers, I 
remembered how my childhood had been em- 
bittered by dependence, how my rich and re- 
spectable uncle, whose ruling passion was vain- 
glory, had looked on my existence as a nuisance, 
not so much because he was obliged to open his 

urse to pay for my clothing and education, as 
Ganee that, when a man, he thought I could 
reflect no credit upon his name. I remembered 
how in those days I had a soul for the beautiful, 
and a certain almost womanish tenderness of 
heart, which by dint of much sneering had been 
successfully extracted from me. I remembered 
my uncle’s unconcealed relief at, my determina- 
tion to go abroad and seek my fortune, the cold 
good-by of my only cousin, the lonely bitter 
farewell to England hardly sweetened by the im- 
patient hopes that consumed rather than cheered 
me—the hopes of name and gold, won by my own 
exertions, with which I should yet wring from 
those who despised me, the worthless respect 
which they denied me now. 

Sitting there at the fire, I rang the bell, and 
the waiter came to me: an old man whose face 
I remembered. I asked him some questions. 
Yes, he knew Mr. George Rutland; recollected 
that many years ago he used to stay at Morley’s 
when he came to London. The old gentleman 
had always stayed there. But Mr. George was 
too grand for Morley’s now. The family always 
came to town in the spring, but, at this season, 
“ Rutland Hall, Kent,” would be pretty sure to 
be their address. 

Having obtained all the information I desired, 
I began forthwith to write a letter : 


“Dear George,—I dare say you will be as 
much surprised to see my handwriting as you 
would to behold an apparition from the dead. 
However, you know on always a ne’er-do- 
well, and [ have not had the grace to die yet. 
I am ashamed not to be able to announce my- 


self as having returned home with my fortune | 
} 
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made; but mishaps will follow the most hard- 
working and well-meaning. I am still a young 
man, even though fifteen of the best years of 
my life may have been lost, and I am willing to 
devote myself to any worthy oecupation. Mean- 
time, I am anxious to see you and yours. A 
long absence from home and kindred makes one 
value the grasp of a friendly hand. I shall not 
wait for your reply to this, but go down to 
Kent the day after to-morrow, arriving, I be- 
lieve, about dinner-time. You see I am making 
myself assured of your welcome for a few weeks, 
till I have time to look about me. 
**T remain, dear George, 
“Your old friend and cousin, 
“ Guy Rutranp.” 


I folded this missive and placed it in its enve- 
lope. “I shall find out, once for all, what they 
are made of,” I said, complacently, as I wrote 
the address, “George Rutland, Esq., Rutland 
Hail, Kent.’ 

It was about seven on a frosty evening when 
I arrived at the imposing entrance of Rutland 
Hall. No Cousin George came rushing out to 
meet me. “Of course not,” I thought; “ I am 
unused to their formal manners in this country. 
He is lying in wait for me on the mat inside.” 
I was admitted by a solemn person as quietly 
and mechanically as though my restoration to 
home and kindred were a thing that had hap- 
pened regularly in his presence every day since 
his birth. He ushered me into a grand hall, 
but no mat supported the impatient feet 
of the dignified master of the house. ‘ Ah!” 
said I, “even this, perhaps, were scarcely 
etiquette. No doubt he stands chafing on the 
drawing-room hearth-rug, and I have little 
enough time to make myself presentable before 
dinner.” So, resigning myself to circum- 
stances, I meekly followed a guide who volun- 
teered to conduct me to the chamber assigned 
to my especial use. I had to travel a con- 
siderable distance before I reached it. ‘ Dear 
me!” I remarked to myself when I did reach 
it, “I had expected to find the reoms in such 
a house more elegantly appointed than this !” 

I made my toilette, and again submitting my- 
self to my guide, was convoyed to the drawing- 
room door. All the way down stairs I had been 
conning pleasant speeches with which to greet 
my kinsfolk. Iam not a brilliant person, but I 
sometimes succeed in pleasing when I try, and 
on this occasion I had the desire to do my best. 

The drawing-room door was at the distant end 
of the hall, and my arrival had been so very 
quiet, that I conceived my expectant enter- 
tainers could hardly be aware of my presence in 
the house. I thought I should give them a sur- 
prise. The door opened and closed upon me, 
leaving me within the room. I looked around me, 
and saw—darkness there, and nothing more. 

Ah, yes, but there was something more! There 
was a blazing fire which sent eddying swirls of 
light through the shadows, and right in the 
blush of its warmth a little figure was lounging 
in an easy-chair. The little figure was a girl of 





apparently about fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
dressed in a short shabby black froek, who was 
evidently spoiling her eyes by reading by the 
firelight. She lay with her head thrown back, a 
mass of fair curly hair being thus tossed over 
the velvet cushion on which it rested, while she 
held her book aloft to catch the light. She was 
luxuriating in her solitude, and little dreaming 
of interruption. 

She was so absorbed in her book, the door 
had opened and closed so noiselessly, and the 
room was so large, that I was obliged to make a 
sound to engage her attention. She started 
violently then, and looked up with a nervous 
fearfulness in her face. She dropped her book, 
sat upright, and put out her hand, eagerly 
grasping a thing I had not noticed before, and 
which leaned against the chair—a crutch. She 
then got up leaning on it and stood before me. 
The poor little thing was lame, and had two 
crutches by her. 

I introduced myself, and her fear seemed to 
subside. She asked me to sit down, with a prim 
little assumption of at-home-ness, which did 
not sit upon her with ease. She picked up her 
book and laid it on her lap; she produced a net 
from the recesses of her chair, and with a blush 
gathered up the curls and tucked them into its 
meshes. Then she sat quiet, but kept her hand 
upon her crutches, as if she was ready at a 
moment’s notice to limp away across the carpet, 
and leave me to my own resources. 

* Thomson thought there was nobody in the 
room,” she said, as if anxious to account for 
her own presence there. “ I always stay in the 
nursery, except sometimes when they all go out 
and I get this room to myself. ‘Then | like to 
read here.” 

“ Mr. Rutland is not at home?” I said. 

“ No, they are all out dining.” 

“Indeed! Your papa, perhaps, did not get 
my letter?” 

She blushed crimson. 

* T am not a Miss Rutland,” she said. “ My 
name is Teecie Ray. I am an orphan. My 
father was a friend of Mr. Rutland, and he takes 
care of me for charity.” 

The last word was pronounced with a certain 
controlled quiver of the lip. But she went on. 
* T don’t know about the letter, but I heard a 
gentleman was expected. I did not think it 
could be to-night, though, as they all went out.” 

** A reasonable conclusion to come to,” I 
thought, and thereupon began musing on the 
eagerness of welcome displayed by my affec- 
tionate Cousin George. If 1 were the gentle- 
man expected, they must have received my letter, 
and in it were fully set forth the day and hour 
of my proposed arrival. “Ah! George, my dear 
fellow,” I said, “ you are not a whit changed !” 

Arriving at this conclusion, I raised my glance, 
and met, full, the observant gaze of a pair of 
large shrewd grey eyes. My little hostess for 
the time being was regarding me with such a 
curiously legible expression on her face, that [ 
could not but read it and be amused. It said 
plainly: “ I know more about you than you 
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think, and I pity you. You come here with ex- 
pectations which will not be fulfilled. There is 
much mortification in store for you. Iwonder you 
came here at all. If I were once well outside these 
gates, I should never limp inside them again. If 
I knewa road out into the world you come from, 
I would set out bravely on my crutches. No, 
not even for the sake ef a stolen hour like this, 
in a velvet chair, would I remain here.” 

How any one glance cou'd say all this, was a 
riddle ; but it did say all this. The language of 
the face was as simple to me as though every word 
had been translated into my ear. Perhaps a 
certain internal light, kindled long ago, before 
this little orphan was born, or George Rutland 
had become owner of Rutland Hall, assisted me 
in deciphering so much information so readily. 
However that may be, certain things before sur- 
mised became assured facts in my mind, and a 
quaint bond of sympathy became at once esta- 
blished between me and my companion. 

** Miss Ray,” I said, “what do you think of 
a man who, having been abroad for fifteen years, 
has the impudence to come home without a 
shilling in his pocket? Ought he not to be 
stoned alive ?” 

*T thought how it was,” said she, shaking her 
head, and looking up with another of her shrewd 
glances. “I knew it, when they put you into 
such a bad bedroom. ‘They are keeping all the 
good rooms for the people who are coming next 
week, The house will be full for Christmas. 
It won’t do,” she added, meditatively. 

“What won’t do?” I said. 

* Your not having a shilling in your pocket. 
They'll sneer at you for it, and the servants will 
find it out. I have a guinea that old Lady 
Thornton gave me on my birthday, and if you 
would take the loan of it I should be very glad. 
I don’t want it at all, and you could pay me 
back when you are better off.” 

She said this with such business-like gravity, 
that I felt obliged to control my inclination to 
laugh. She had evidently taken me under her 
protection. Her keen little wits foresaw snares 
and difficulties besetting my steps during my 
stay at Rutland Hall, to which my newer eyes, 
she imagined, must be ignorantly blind. 1 
looked at her with amusement, as she sat there 
seriously considering my financial interests. J 
had a fancy to humour this quaint confidential 
relation that had sprung up so spontaneously 
between us. I said gravely : 

“I am very much obliged to you for your 
offer, and will gladly take advantage of it. Do 
you happen to have the guinea at hand?” 

She seized her crutches, and limped quickly 
out of the room. Presently she returned with 
a little bon-bon box, which she placed in my 
hand. Opening it, I found one guinea, wrapped 
up carefully in silver paper. 

“‘T wish it had been more!” she said, wist- 
fully, as I coolly transferred it to my pocket, 
box and all. “ But I so seldom get money !” 

At this moment, the solemn person who had 
escorted me hither and thither before, an- 
nounced that my dinner was served. 





On my return to the drawing-room, I found, 
to my intense disappointment, that my benefi- 
cent bird had flown. Teecie Ray had limped 
off to the nursery. 


Next morning, at breakfast, I was introduced 
to the family. I found them, on the whole, 
pretty much what I had expected. My Cousin 
George had developed into a pompous portly 
paterfamilias ; and, in spite of his cool profes- 
sions of pleasure, was evidently very sorry to 
see me. ‘The Mamma Rutland just counte- 
nanced me, in a manner the most frigidly polite. 
The grown-up young ladies treated me with 
the most well-bred negligence. Unless I had 
been very obtuse indeed, I could scarcely have 
failed to perceive the place appointed for me in 
Rutland Hall. I was expected to sit below the 
salt. I was that donde hinge person of no 
importance. George amused himself with me 
for a few days, displaying to me his various fine 
possessions, and then, on the arrival of grander 
guests, left me to my own resources. The 
Misses Rutland endured my escort on their 
riding expeditions only till more eligible cava- 
liers appeared. As for the lady of the house, 
her annoyance at having me quartered inde- 
finitely on her premises, was hardly concealed. 
The truth was, they were new people in the 
circle in which they moved, and it did not 
suit them to have a poor relation coming sud- 
denly among them, calling them “ cousin,” and 
making himself at home in the house. For me, 
I was not blind, though none of these things 
did it suit me to see. I made myself as com- 
fortable as was possible under the circum- 
stances, took every sneer and snub in ex- 
cellent part, and was as amiable and satisfied 
on all occasions as though I believed myself to 
be the most cherished inmate of the household. 
That this meanness of mine should provoke 
their contempt, I had hardly a right to com- 
plain of. NordidI. I accepted this like the rest 
of their hospitality, and smiled contentedly as 
the days went on. The gloom which had op- 
pressed me on my first arrival in England had 
all betaken itselfaway. How could I feel other- 
wise than supremely happy at finding myself 
thus surrounded by my kind relations, thus gene- 
rously entertained under their hospitable roof ? 

As I found that the guests at Rutland Hall 
enjoyed a certain freedom in their choice of 
amusements, and the disposal of their time, [ 
speedily availed myself of this privilege. I 
selected my own associates, and 1 entertained 
myself as pleased me best. Not finding myself 
always welcomed in the drawing-room, I con- 
trived, by aseries of the most dexterous artifices, 
to gain the free entrée of the nursery. Tn this 
nursery were growing up, some five or six 
younger branches of the Rutland family. After 
a certain hour in the day none of the elders ever 
thought of invading its remote precincts. Five 
o’clock in the evening was the children’s tea- 
hour, and the pleasantest, 1 thought, in the 
twenty-four. Nurse was a staid woman, who 
knew how to appreciate a little present now and 
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again, and to keep her own counsel on the 
subject. The children were not pleasant chil- 
dren; they were unruly mischievous little 
wretches. They conceived a sort of affection 
for me, because I sometimes brought to the 
nursery, sundry purchases made during soli- 
tary rides; picture-books, tops, dolls, or sweet- 
meats, procured by means of Teecie Ray’s 
guinea. I suggested as much to Teecie one 
evening as she sat by, watching the distribu- 
tion, and she nodded her head in sage satisfac- 
tion. She thought that I economised my sub- 
stance very well. It covered a great many small 
extravagances, that guinea did. 

Whatever might be my position at Rutland 
Hall, Teecie Ray’s was simply intolerable. A 
spirit less brave must have been cowed and 
broken by it: a nature less delicate must have 
been blunted and made coarser. The servants 
openly neglected her, the children used her as 
they pleased ; wreaked their humours on her, 
sparing neither blow nor taunt in their pas- 
sions, and demanding from her at all times 
whatever service it suited their capricious 
fancy to need. Nurse, the only one who 
ever showed a grain of consideration for the 
orphan, would sometimes shield her from their 
— attacks, when she could do so with 
safety to herself; but she was not permitted to 
deal with those darlings in the only fashion 
which would have been at all likely to bring 
them to reason. As for the elders of the house, 
Teecie Ray’s momentary presence, or the mere 
mention of her name, was sufficient to ruffle 
their peace of mind. ‘“ What is to be done 
with that girl?” I heard Mrs. Rutland remark 
to one of her daughters. ‘“‘ Ifshe were not lame, 
one might set her to earn her bread in some 
way; but, as it is——” A shrug of the 
shoulders, and a certain vinegar-like expression 
of countenance, which this lady knew how to 
assume, sufficiently developed the idea thus im- 
perfectly expressed. 

And how did Teecie Ray meet all this? She 
did not complain nor rebel, she did not sulk nor 
fret. Under that well-worn black frock of 
hers, she carried a little breastplate of sober de- 
termined endurance. When sorely tried, there 
was never any cowardly submission to be seen in 
her grave little face, neither was there ever in 
her manner or words either reproach or remon- 
strance. Shesimply endured. Her large patient 
eyes and mute wise mouth seemed to say, “ What- 
ever I suffer, whatever I long to dare, gratitude 
shackles my limbs, and seals my lips. I am 
saved from many things ; therefore I am dumb.” 

The second time I met my little benefactress, 
was a day or two after our first interview in the 
drawing-room. I came upon her, one afternoon 
by chance, limping down a hedge lane which 
lay to the back of the house, away beyond the 
gardens, and the kitchen gardens, and the 

leasure-grounds. ‘This lane, I found, led to a 
argemeadow, and beyond the meadowthere was a 
wooded hill, andfar down at the distantside of the 
hill there was a river. ‘This was Teecie Ray’s 
favourite ramble, and her one avenue of escape 





from the torments of the nursery. I immedi- 
ately began pouring forth a legion of perplex- 
ing troubles and difficulties, to all of which she 
listened with perfect credulity, expressing her 
sympathy as I went along by an expressive nod 
of the head, or ashrewd swift glance. Then she 
gave me her wise little counsel when all was told, 
and went home, I believe, pondering on my case. 

As the days passed, and my relations became 
more and more involved in their winter gaieties, 
I found myself more and more thrown upon my 
own resources for amusement. Occasionally [ 
was included in an invitation, and accepted it ; 
but in general I preferred indulging my fancy 
for keeping aloof from those who were little 
charmed with my company. A system of the 
most unblushing bribery had won for me a warm 
welcome from the savage tribes in the nursery. 
Many and many an evening found me walkin 
down that hedged lane in the frosty dusk, wit 
Teecie Ray limping by my side, and talking her 
grave simple little talk. I had always some 
fresh puzzle to propose to her, and she was 
always ready to knit her smooth brows over its 
solution. Once she stopped short, and struck 
her little crutches on the snow. 

“You ought to go away from here and work,” 
she cried. ‘“O, if J could!” 

A certain Sir Harry arrived at Rutland Hall ; 
I will not trouble myself to think of his second 
name; it is not worth remembering. He wasa 
wealthy bachelor of high family, and his move- 
ments were watched with interest by the lady of 
the house. This Sir Harry had a fancy for 
smoking his cigar in the hedged lane, and on 
more than one occasion he encountered my little 
benefactress limping on her solitary way, and 
stared at the pretty fresh face under her old 
black hat, till it blushed with uncomfortable 
brilliance. Teecie changed her track like a 
hunted hare, but Sir Harry scented her out, and 
annoyed her with his fulsome compliments. 
The matter reached Mrs. Rutland’s ears, and 
she vented her chagrin on the defenceless little 
girl. I know not what sorry accusations and 
reproaches she bestowed upon her during a long 
private lecture; but, that evening when, at the 
children’s tea-hour, I entered the nursery door 
with a new ball in my hand for Jack (the 
youngest and least objectionable of the band), I 
saw ‘l'eecie Ray’s face grievously clouded for 
the first time. It was flushed and swollen with 
passionate crying. I do not intend to commit 
to paper certain remarks which I made sotto 
voce on beholding this disfigurement. 

““Come, come, Teecie,” I said, while nurse 
was busy quelling a disturbance which had arisen 
because “Cousin Guy” had not brought some- 
thing to every one else as well as Jack; “ where 
is all your philosophy, little mother? You need 
never preach to me again, if you set me such a 
bad example.” 

Teecie said never a word, but stared on into 
the fire. This woundhad cut deep. Sir Harry, 
and Mrs. Rutland, of Rutland Hall, at that 
moment I should have dearly loved to knock 
your two good-for-nothing heads together! 
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“Teecie,” I said, “you have one friend, at 
any rate, even if he be not a very grand one.” 

She gave one of her quaint expressive litile 
nods. ‘Translated, it meant: “I understand all 
that, but I cannot talk just now.” By-and-by, 
however, she brightened up, and went to the 
table to claim her share of tea and thick bread- 
and-butter, and I began to mend a bow belong- 
ing to Tom. ‘Tom was one of the leaders of the 
unruly tribes, a regular savage chieftain. 

Ere two days more had passed I felt strongly 
inclined to exercise the horsewhip on this 
young gentleman’s shoulders. Tom, one fine 
morning, was seized with an impish inspiration 
to play a trick upon Teecie. Stealing her 
crutches, he walked about the nursery mimick- 
ing her poor little limp, and then marching off 
with them, heedless of her entreaties to have 
them restored, carried them in triumph out 
of doors, and smashed them in pieces with a 
hatchet. ‘Teecie sat helpless in the din and riot 
of that ill-conditioned nursery. Bright bracing 
days came and found her a prisoner, looking 
with longing eyes through the window-panes, 
out over the beautiful country lanes. Tomsaw 
her patience with the most audacious indiffer- 
ence. But why talk about Tom? [ could not 
help believing, nor do I ever intend to help 
believing, that older heads than Tom’s plotted 
the cruel caging of that bonnie bird. 

The bird drooped on its perch; but who 
cared? Nurse vowed it was a shame, and 
showed more kindness than usual to the prisoner, 
but I will not venture to decide how much of 
this tenderness was owing to the odd crown- 
pieees which found their way from my hand to 
hers—all out of the guinea, of course? O yes, 
all out of the guinea. And there was another 
friend who sometimes expressed an interest in 
Teecie Ray’s existence. This was that Lady 
Thornton, whose bounty had indirectly furnished 
me with pocket-money during my stay at Rutland 
Hall. The favour of this old lady I had done my 
best to win. She was a nice comfortable old 
lady, and I liked her. It happened that she 
called one day during Teecie Ray’s imprison- 
ment, to invite the Rutlands and their visitors, 
great and small, young and old, toa party to be 
given at her house, a few miles distant. I 
chanced to be alone in the drawing-room when 
she arrived, and I seized the opportunity to tell 
her the story of Teecie’s crutches. 

“ A bad boy!” she said. ‘A bad, malicious 
boy! She must get new crutches before my 

arty.” 
COL course she must,” I said, very heartily. 

The old lady threw back her head, raising her 
fat chin in a peculiar sort of way, and looking 
at me direct through her spectacles. 

“Indeed!” she said, “Pray, young man, 
what particular interest do you take in Teecie 


Ray?” 

t smiled. “Oh, Teecie and I are excellent 
friends,” I said. 

“Teecie and you!” she repeated. “ Pray, 
are you aware that Miss Ray is eighteen years 
of age ?” 





“Is she indeed? I know uothing about the 
ages of little girls.” 

“ But Teecie is not a little girl, Mr. Guy Rut- 
land. Teecie Ray is a woman, I tell you !” 

Teecie Ray awoman! I could not help laugh- 
ing. What? My little benefactress, my little 
mother! I am afraid I scandalised Lady Thorn- 
ton on that occasion by my utter scorn of her 
proposition. Christina Rutland swept into the 
room at this crisis, and relieved me in my dif- 
ficulty. But often afterwards during that day, 
I laughed when [ thought of Lady Thornton’s 
piece of information. Teecie Ray a woman? 
Preposterous ! 


One morning, when it wanted but a week of 
the party, a curious event occurred. The 
heads of the house met in consultation on the 
matter, in the library, before breakfast. An ex- 
traordinary Thing had arrived from London at 
Rutland Hall. The Thing was a large wooden 
case, directed to Teecie Ray. On being eagerly 
opened, it was found to contain a pair of 
crutches. 

And such a pair of crutches! Light and sym- 
metrical, and fanciful, works of art in their way. 
Tortoiseshell stems with silver mountings of ex- 
quisite workmanship, capped with dainty little 
cushions of embroidered velvet. Thunder-stricken 
were the elders of the house. ‘‘ Who could have 
done this thing?” was on every lip. Who, in- 
deed? Who outside of Rutland Hall had ever 
heard of Teecie Ray? These crutches were 
costly affairs. I knew the conclusion they came 
to, one and all. They pitched on Sir Harry as 
the culprit. It was a thorn in their side, and I 
rubbed my hands in glee. 

Having considered the question in their dis- 
may, they decided that Teecie should be kept 
in ignorance of her mysterious present. It was 
not fit for her to use, it would fill her mind with 
absurd ideas. And so, in spite of the arrival 
of her beautiful new crutches, poor Teecie still 
sat helpless in the nursery. The wooden case 
and its contents were hidden away, and no word 
was spoken of their existence. 

I waited a few days to see if the elders 
would relent, but to no purpose. The bird still 
pined on its perch. No kindly hand seemed 
likely to open the cage door and let it fly. 
There sat Teecie, day after day, in her nursery 
chair, hemming aprons for nurse, or darning 
the children’s stockings, looking longingly out 
of the window, and growing pale for want of 
fresh air. Still never rebelling, never complain- 
ing. Meantime the stir of Christmas prepara- 
tion was agitating all the household, and the chil- 
dren were full of rapture at the prospect of 
Lady Thornton’s Christmas party. There was 
great excitement in the nursery about pretty 
new dresses, wonderful fussing about ribbons, 
and muslins, and fripperies. Teecie alone sat 
silent in her shabby frock. By-and-by, her hands 
were full, bowing up sashes, sewing on tuckers, 
stitching rosettes on shoes. She was a nimble 
little workwoman, and they kept her busy. 
Seeing how well a lapful of bright ribbons be- 
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came her, I thought it a pity she should not 
have a gay dress as well as the rest. 

Nobody said, “Teecie, what will you wear ?” 
nor even, “ Teecie, are not you invited too ?” No 
one seemed to expect for a moment that Teecie 
could wish to be merry with the rest. How could 
she go, she who was lame and had no crutches ? 

It happened that I had an errand to the 
nearest town. It was rather late when, on my 
return, I called at the best millinery establish- 
ment in the place, and asked for a parcel. 

Yes, the parcel was ready. A large flat box. 
“Would the gentleman like to see the lady’s 
pretty dress?” The box was opened, and a 
cloud of some airy fabric shaken out under my 
eyes. IL cannot, of course, describe it, but it 
was something white, very pure and transparent, 
with something else of pink just blushing through 
it. It was very tasteful, I pronouced, trying 
to look wise. There was only one fault: “ Did 
it not seem rather long for a little girl?” I 
asked, remembering the figure it was to adorn, 
with its short skirt just coming to the top of the 
boots, so well worn and mended. 

“Oh, sir,” said the milliner, with dignity, 
* you said the young lady was eighteen years of 
age, and of course we have given her a flowing 
skirt !” 

It was late in the evening when I reached 
home. Two merry carriage-fulls were just de- 
parting from the door as I drove up. A few 
minutes afterwards, I was in the nursery with 
the milliner’s parcel in my hands. There sat 
dear little Cinderella, resting one flushed cheek 
on her hand, and contemplating the litter of 
scraps of ribbon, fragments of lace, scissors, 
flowers, and reels of cotton, which lay scattered 
around her. She had had a toilsome tiresome 
day, and now they had got all they wanted of 
her, and had left her to her solitude. 

A flash of pleasure sprang to her face when 
she saw me. “Oh! I thought you had gone 
with the rest,” she said. 

“No,” said I, “I have not gone yet, but I 
am going presently. I came for you.” 

“For me!” she echoed in dismay. ‘“ You 
know I could not go. Ihave no dress, even if I 
could walk.” 

“A friend has sent you a dress,” I said, “ and 
I will undertake to provide the crutches. Nurse, 
will you pléase to take this box, and get Miss 
Teecie ready as quickly as possible. The car- 
riage is waiting for us at the door.” 

‘Teecie flushed very red at first, and I thought 
she was going to burst out crying, and then she 
turned pale, and looked frightened. Nurse, to 
whom [I had slipped a munificent Christmas- 
box, immediately fell into raptures over the 
pretty dress. 

“Come, Teecie,” I said, “* make haste!”? And, 
trembling between dread and delight, Teecie 
suffered herself to be carried off to her toilette. 

By the time I returned from an exploring ex- 
pedition, with the wonderful silver-and-tortoise- 
shell crutches under my arm, Teecie was ready. 

Teecie was ready. Those three simple little 
words mean so much that I feel I must stop and 





try to translate them into all they are bound 
to convey. They do not mean that Teecie, the 
child whom I was wont to call my little bene- 
factress, my little mother, had got on a nice 
new frock, and was equipped for a juvenile 
party like other children, But they mean that 
there, when I came back, stood a beautiful girl 
by the nursery fire, in a fair sweeping blush- 
coloured robe. When she turned her head, I 
saw that the sweet face framed in its childlike 
curls was the same, but still the old Teecie 
Ray was gone,. and here was (peccavi Lady 
Thornton !) a lovely woman. 

We were all three ludicrously amazed at the 
sudden metamorphose that had taken place. 
Teecie was too simple not to show that she felt 
the change in herself, felt it keenly, with a 
strange delight and a strange shyness. Nurse 
had so long been accustomed to use her as a 
child that she stood bewildered. As for me, I 
was first frightened at what I had done, then 
enchanted, then foolishly awkward, and almost as 
shy as Teecie herself. 

When I presented the crutches, nurse looked 
at me as though I must be some prince in 
disguise, out of the Arabian Nights. It was 
with a curious feeling that I saw Teecie try 
them, not limping now, rather gliding over 
the nursery floor, with the little velvet cushions 
hidden away amidst clouds of lace and muslin 
under her round white shoulders, and the airy 
masses of the fresh tinted gown just crushed 
back a little by the gleaming silver staves. I 
don’t know why it was that I thought at that 
moment, with a certain rapture, of a guinea ina 
little bon-bon box, that lay below in the one 
shabby portmanteau which | had thought proper 
to bring with me to Rutland Hall! 

Our equipage awaited us. It was too late 
now to withdraw from what I had undertaken. 
Teecie and I were soon dashing over the snowy 
roads to Lady Thornton’s. 1 will not attempt 
to describe the remainder of that memorable 
evening, or the sensation caused by our arrival ; 
the wonder and mortification of my kind rela- 
tions ; or the mingled pleasure and displeasure of 
the hostess, who, while delighted to see her little 
favourite, took occasion to whisper angrily in my 
ear, “ And pray, sir, how is all this to end ?” 

The scene was all new and delightful to 
Teecie, but her dread of Mrs. Rutland’s por- 
tentous frown would not let her enjoy it. We 
both felt that a storm would burst over our 
heads that night, and we were not wrong. 
None of the family from Rutland Hall took the 
least notice of us. When the time came for 
going home, they went off in their two carriages, 
and Teecie and [ drove home as we had come. 
When we arrived, we found Cousin George and 
his wife waiting for us in the library, armed to the 
teeth. I saw it was to be war and no quarter. 
Mrs. Rutland took Teecie into her clutches, and 
carried her off, and I was left with George. 
need not repeat all that passed between us. 

“Sir,” he said, “we have suffered your 
insolent intrusion long enough. You leave this 
house to-morrow morning.” 
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“Cousin George,” I said, “don’t put yourself 
in a passion. I will go to-morrow morning, 
but upon one condition—that Teecie Ray may 
come with me, if she will.” 

He looked at me perfectly aghast. ‘“ Do you 
know,” he said, “that she is a penniless friendless 

rphan, whom [ have sheltered through charity?” 
orphan, whom e g J 

“T want to make her my wife,” I said, sternly, 
‘if, indeed, I be so fortunate as to have won 
her affections.” 

* And after that,” he said, with a sneer “‘ how 
do you propose to live? Upon air, or your 
friends ?” 

“Not upon you, George Rutland,” I said, 
looking him steadily in the eyes. ‘“ Mark me. 
I have tried you out. I have sifted you, all 
in this house, like a handful of wheat. I found 
you all chaff, but the one golden grain which lies 
on my palm. J will keep it and treasure it, if I 
may. God grant I may!” 

“Very fine,” said George, “very fine. Re- 
member, however, that from this moment I wash 
my hands of you both: you, Guy Rutland, and 
her, Teecie Ray.” 

“Amen!” I said, and bade him good night, 
and turned on my heel and left him. 

Early next morning I knocked at the nursery 
door, and begged of nurse to awake Miss Teecie, 
and ask her to speak with me in the garden. I 
then went out to wait forher. Itwas Christmas 
morning, the day of peace and good will. What 
I felt. was scarcely peace,as I looked over the 
calm landscape. And yet I bore no ill will to 
any man or woman. 

Teecie came to me by-and-by ; just the same 
old Teecie, limping over the frosty path in her 
short shabby frock, and looking half ashamed of 
her grand new crutches. I felt relieved when 
I saw her so. [ was shy of the dainty lady 
whom I had called into existence the night before. 
And yet when I looked more closely, I knew 
that this was not quite the old Teecic, and that 
the very same Teecie of a day ago never, never, 
could come back. Something was altered. 
Whether the change was in her or me, or in 
both of us, I did not inquire. The change was 
not an unpleasant one. 

We strolled out of the garden, and into the 
lane, and we talked earnestly all the way. On 
our way back I said : 

“And you’re not afraid of starving with me, 
Teecie? You'll take the risk ?” 

One of her old nods was Teecie’s answer. 

“Go and fetch your hat, then,” said I, “and 
we won't even wait for breakfast. Don’t bring 
anything else with vou, not a shred. I have 
still some halfpence left—out of the guinea, you 
know—and we'll get all we want.” 

Teecie fetched her hat and returned, and we 
set off together. An hour afterwards we were 
man and wile. We said our prayers side 
by side in the chureh, and then we walked 
back to Rutland Hall, to say good-by to our 
kinsfolk. I believe they all thought me mad, 


and her a little fool;—at least until Cousin 
George received the cheque, which I sent him 
next day; a cheque to cover the expenses 





incurred by him through his charity to Teecie 
Ray. Then they began to wonder, and to 
waver. I took my wife abroad, and showed her 
the world. Time and care cured her of her 
lameness. It was not surprising that on her 
return to England her kinsfolk should scarcely 
recognise her—Teecie Rutland, née Ray— 
walking without crutches, and the wife of a 
millionnaire! Halfa bride-cake conciliated Lady 
Thornton, and the wonderful guinea is still in 
my possession. J call it Teecie’s dower. The 
crutches, the donor of which I beg to assure 
you, major, was zo¢ Sir Harry, are also pre- 
served as family curiosities. 


IV. 
ANOTHER PAST LODGER RELATES 
WHAT LOT HE DREW AT GLUMPER HOUSE. 


If the dietary at Doctor Glumper’s could not 
be pronounced purely Spartan in its principles, it 
was simply that the Spartan stomach—well dis- 
ciplined as we know it to have been—would have 
revolted at such treatment. Salamis demanded 
otherstamina than could be supplied by the wash- 
ings of a beef-bone. Xerxes was not deified under 
the immediate inspiration of rice-dumpling. 

Doctor Glumper’s was not much worse, in’ its 
commissariat, my dear Major Jackman, than hun- 
dreds of other establishments, at which—in those 
days—the sons of gentlemen studied and starved. 
There was enough to live upon, provided we 
could have fairly eaten what there was. Therein 
lay the difficulty. Our meals, bad enough at the 
beginning of the week, grew gradually worse 
towards the end: insomuch that we arrived at 
the Sabbath, much in the condition of a band of 
young seafarers, who had been cast away, and 
were only saved from utter starvation by the 
opportune arrival of a ship freighted with roast- 
beef and Yorkshire pudding. 

True, there was a life-boat. It’s name, in our 
case, was “ Hannah’s Basket.” Hannah was the 
laundress, and, on Saturday afternoon, after de- 
livering the linen, regularly made her appearance 
in the playground, displaying the bottom of her 
buck-basket paved with delicacies, carefully 
selected on the principle of combining the three 
grand qualities of sweetness, stickiness, and 
economy. 

Elegance and refinement were little thought 
of, in those days. ‘The boy who brought a silver 
fork, would have been simply regarded as 
possessed of a jocular turn. As for the spoon 
and six towels, which, according to the printed 
terms of Glumper House, seemed absolutely 
essential to a sound classical edueation—the 
spoon found its way into a species of armoury of 
Mrs. Glumper’s, formed of the spoils of the 
young Philistines, her pupils, prohibited toys, 
confiscated literature, and so forth; while the 
towels, absorbed in the general republic of that 
article, passed into indiscriminate use. Well, 
we had nothing to say against steel forks. The 
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meat, peradventure, might have proved imper- 
vious to any less undaunted metal. 

Our Monday’s dinner was boiled leg of mutton. 
One helping. More was not refused; but the 
ill-concealed impatience with which the applica- 
tion was received, established the custom of con- 
tenting ourselves with what was first supplied. 
The due reward of this pusillanimity appeared 
on the following day, in the form of half-con- 
sumed joints—cold, ghastly, seamed with red 
murderous streaks, and accompanied by certain 
masses of ill-washed cabbage, interesting as an 
entomological study; but, as a viand, repulsive 
by reason of the caterpillars, whose sodden dull- 
green corpses I have seen lying in ranks beside 
the plates of fastidious feeders. 

Three days a week, we had rice-pudding—a 
confection which, by an unfortunate conjuncture 
of circumstances, I never could from infancy 
endure; but the great trial of our lives, and 
stomachs, was reserved for Saturday, when we 
sat down to what was satirically styled a “‘ beef- 
steak-pie.” 

Mean and debased must be the spirit of that 
bullock who would confess to any share in such 
a production! Into the composition of that dish 
beef entered as largely as the flesh of the unicorn 
into peas-porridge. The very wildness of the 
rumours that were afloat respecting its actual 
origin proved how dark, difficult, and mysterious 
was the inquiry. School tradition pointed to the 
most grotesque and inharmonious elements, as 
actually detected in the pie. Substances, in 
texture, flavour, and appearance, the reverse of 
bovine, had been over and over again deposed to 
by the dismayed recipients, who proved their 
good faith by preferring famine itself to “ beef- 
steak”-pie. The utter impossibility of iden- 
tifying the ingredients as having pertained to 
any animal recognised by British cooks, was the 
terrific feature of the case. 

Whatever was the prevailing element of the 
pie, if was supplemented with minor matters, 
about which, though they do not appear in any 
accepted recipe for the dish in question, there 
could be no dispute. 

Sholto Shillito, for instance, who had the ap- 
petite of an ogre, boldly swallowed the portion 
assigned him, but quietly and sternly removed to 
the side of his plate three fingers and a ligament 
of the thumb of an ancient dog-skin glove. 

Billy Duntze discovered and secreted some- 
thing that was for several halves preserved in the 
school as the leg of a flamingo. At all events, it 
was introduced, so labelled, to every new arrival, 
on the very first evening of his sojourn among us. 

George van Kempen found a pair of snuffers, 

Charley Brooksbank remarked a singular pro- 
tuberance in his portion of pie, and, carefully ex- 
cavating the same, as if if were a Pheenician relic, 
brought to light something that looked like the 
head of a doll that had been afflicted with hydro- 
cephalus. On being cut into, it was green. 
For the first few weeks of each half—that is, 
while our pocket-money held out—we got on 





pretty well. Our pocket-money exhausted, star- 
vation stared us in the face, 

The present generation may wonder why we 
did not try the effect of respectful remonstrance. 
The times, as I have said, were different then, and 
besides, the present generation didn’t personally 
know Mrs. Glumper. A fearful woman was Mrs, 
Glumper. I don’t mean that she raved, struck, 
or demeaned herself in any way not ordinarily 
witnessed in polite society; but I do mean that 
she had a’cool quiet scorn, a consciousness of a 
putting-down power, as though an elephant, just 
tickling the ground with a foot as big as a 
writing-table, were to show how easily and effec- 
tually he might, if he pleased, turn that table 
upon yor. 

In addition to this overbearing contempt, Mrs, 
Glumper had a thousand waysof making us uncom. 
fortable, without resorting to overt tyranny; in- 
somuch that to be “out of favour” with that ex- 
cellent lady was regarded as the climax of school 
misery. 

Not a word have I to say against the doctor. 
Even ¢hen I felt him to be a good man. In re- 
membering his character, I believe him to have 
been one of the best that ever breathed. With 
the understanding of a sage, he was as simple as 
a child; sosimple, that it was matter of genuine 
astonishment that he retained the coat upon his 
back; so simple, that the circumstance of his 
having espoused Mrs. G. became almost intelli- 
gible. For this guileless act, rumour even sup- 
plied the motive. Mrs. Glumper, then Miss 
Kittiewinkle, was herself the mistress of an ex- 
tremely preparatory school, and it was in the 
cowed and miserable victims of her Muscovite 
rule that the kind doctor read an invitation of the 
most pressing kind, to take the mistress under 
his. The consequence of this union of interests 
was, that the establishment, losing its infantine 
character, flourished up into a school of seventy 
boys; only the very smallest of whom were sub- 
mitted to Mrs. Glumper’s immediate dominion. 

Affairs were in this unsatisfactory position 
towards the middle of a certain half. It was pre- 
cisely the period at which the greatest impe- 
cuniosity usually prevailed. Money was tighter 
than any one could recollect. Hannah’s bread- 
stuffs were in a condition of blockade. Could 
“shirtings” have been exchanged for eatings, 
Hannah might have done a brisk business in 
turn-downs, but the old lady was too wary for 
such traffic. 

We held a consultation. The doctor’s cow, 
which sometimes grazed in the playing-field, was 
incidentally present, and by her sleek contented 
aspect, excited universal disgust. 

“Crib her oilcake !” squeaked a voice from 
the outer senatorial circle. 

“Tt is well for the honourable felon on the 
back benches,” remarked our president, Jack 
Rogers, who delighted to give to our consulta- 
tions the aspect of a grave debate, “that his 
skull is beyond punching-distance. If the oil- 
cake, lavished on yonder pampered animal, had 
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been vested in trustees, to the sole and separate 
use, notwithstanding coverture, of Mrs. Glumper 
—I—well, I will go so far as to say this coun- 
cil might have taken into consideration what has 
fallen from the distinguished thief. But it’s 
Glumper’s, and the proposal of the estimable 
criminal will be received with the contempt it 
deserves.” 

A murmur of approval greeted this speech, 
after which sundry suggestions were offered. 

Burned pens (Gus Halfacre remarked) were 
edible. He might say, toothsome. 

“My left boot is at the service of the common- 
wealth,” said Frank Lightfoot. “The right, 
having been recently repaired and thickened, and 
being devoid of a large nail in the sole (of which 
I invite the state to take heed), I reserve to 
myself for the last extremity.” 

“Thus extremes will meet,” observed the 
president. “But this is no season for jesting. 
Has anybody anything to propose ?” 

“We have always Murrell Robinson,” said 
Sholto Shillito, gloomily, and with an aspect so 
wolfish, that the young gentleman alluded to—a 
plump rosy child of eight, who had not yet had 
time to dwindle—set up a howl of terror. 

“Tt might—humph—yes, it might be politic,” 
said the chairman, thoughtfully. ‘“‘’T would touch 
her home. If Jezebel Glumper lost a couple, 
say, of pupils, under the peculiar circumstances 
glanced at by the honourable senator in the 
inky corduroys, she might have some—shall I 
say bowels ?—for those of the remainder. But 
the observation of my honourable friend has sug- 
gested to my mind a course of action which, 
though in some respects similar, and promising 
the like results, is not open to the same objec- 
tions. Some fellow must do/¢, placing on record 
his reasons for that step.” 

Jack’s proposal, unexpected as it was, met 
with considerable favour, the only difficulty being 
to decide who the fugitive should be. Bolting 
from school by no means implied return to the 
paternal mansion. Everybody looked inquiringly 
at his neighbour. No one volunteered. 

The chairman surveyed us with mournful 
severity. 

“There was once,” he faltered, “an in- 
dividual, known to you all (except the fifth 
class)—wept over by some—who, on learning 
that he might greatly benefit certain public pro- 
perty by jumping into a hole, asked no questions, 
popped in, and did it. Has our school no 
Curtius? Must seventy stomachs languish un- 
satisfied for waut of a single heart? Shillito, 
you greedy young beggar, you will go.” 

Mr. Shillito emphatically invoked benediction 
on himself, in the event of his doing anything of 
the kind. 

“Percy Pobjoy,” said the president, “you are 
one at odds with fortune. You are penniless— 
worse, for your week’s pay, old chap, is impounded 
fora month. You have sailed into the extreme 
north of Mrs. Glumper’s favour, and are likely to 
make it your persistent abode. You detest rice. 





You have scruples concerning caterpillars. Per- 
cival, my friend, three ladies of eminence, whose 
names and office are fullyrecorded in your classical 
dictionary, unanimously select you as the party to 
perform this public service.” 

Mr. Pobjoy regretted to run counter to the 
anticipations of any lady, but, possessing, as he 
did, a grandmother who would, he conceived, 
prove more than a match for the three Destinies 
—and he would throw the Furies in—he must 
deny himself the gratification proposed. 

“Then,” resumed the president, cheerfully, 
with the air of having at last secured his man, 
“T at once address myself to the distinguished 
senator on the inverted flower-pot. He who 
licked that bully, the miller’s boy, in twelve 
minutes and a half, will be again our champion. 
Joles will go.” 

Mr. Joles somewhat sullenly failed to perceive 
the analogy between pitching into a cheeky 
clown, and ruuning away from school. Could 
the honourable president detect the smallest in- 
dication of verdure in his (Mr. J.’s) sinister 
organ of vision? Such a contingency was, never- 
theless, essential to his (Mr. J.’s) adopting the 
course required of him. 

Other honourable senators having, when ap- 
pealed to, returned answers of a no less dis- 
couraging character, there seemed to be but one 
course remaining—that of drawing lots. A re- 
solution to do this was carried, after some dis- 
cussion : it being agreed that he on whom the lot 
might fall should decamp on the morrow, and, 
having found some secure hiding-place, write to 
one of his schoolmates, or (perhaps preferably) 
to his own friends, declaring that the step he had 
taken was prompted by a reluctance to perish 
of starvation. 

The proposed time was subsequently extended 





to one week, in order that he who drew the fatal || 
lot might have time to try the effect of a touching 


appeal to his parents or friends, fairly setting 
forth the treatment we were experiencing. If 
this answered, well and good. If not, the 
honourable gentleman (said our chief) “ will cut 
his lucky this day se’nnight.” 

Lots were then solemnly drawn, in the primi- 
tive Homeric fashion, every boy’s name—those 
of the fifth class excepted—being inscribed in a 
slip of paper, and flung into a hat. There was a 
strong feeling in favour of exempting Jack 
Rogers, our president—the Nestor of the school 
—who, being sear seventeen, and about to leave, 
would, no doubt, have preferred fighting through 
the remainder of his term, famish as he might. But 
the good fellow flounced at the idea, as though it 
had been an insult, and himself cast in his name. 

Carefully following our classic model, the hat 
was then violently shaken. 
dience to a fillip from the Fates, first leaped out 
and touched the earth, was to decide the ques- 


The lot that, in obe- | 





tion. Zo flew out, but one of these rested onthe | 


shaker’s sleeve. 


tion to take up the other. It seemed as if no- 


body had, until this supreme crisis, fully realised | 


‘There was a decided disinclina- | 
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the consequences that might ensue from thus 
abandoning at once both school and home. 

My heart, I confess, stood still for a moment, 
as Jack Rogers stood forward and picked up the 
paper. Then I felt the blood mount to my 
cheeks, as our leader slowly read, “ Charles 
Stuart Trelawny.” 

* Always in luck, Charley!” he continued, 
laughing; but I think Jack only intended to keep 
up my spirits. “Write directly, my boy,” he added, 
ina graver tone, “and, take my advice, write bang 
up tothe governor. ‘Treat it as a matter of busi- 
ness. Mamma is safe to put in der word.” 

I wrote at once: 


**My dear Papa,—I hope you are quite well. 
Tain’t. You know I’m not greedy, and not so 
foolish as to expect at school such jolly things 
as at home. So you must not be angry when 
I say what I’m obliged to say, that we can’t eat 
what Mrs. Glumper says is dinner ; and as there’s 
nothing else but slop and a bit of bread, every- 
body’s starving. 

*T remain, your dutiful Son, 
“C.§. TRELawny. 

“P.S. If you don’t like to speak to Mrs. 
Glumper, would you mind asking mamma and 
Agnes, with my love, to send me a big loaf of 
bread (with Crust, and, if possible, browned) that 
might last a week ? 

“ Lieut.-Gen. Trelawny, C.B., K.H., 

Peurhyn Court.” 


I thought this despatch sufficiently business- 
like, and waited with some anxiety for the result. 
If papa only knew what depended on his decision! 
He ought to put faith in me, for I had never been 
untruthful, and had done myself no more than 
justice in reminding him that 1 was no glutton. 

It was, I believe, on the fourth day of sus- 
pense that a large parcel was brought into the 
playground, a crowd of curious and expectant 
youths escorting it, and witnessing its delivery. 
Small blame to them! 

There resided within the limits of that parcel 
—for, though mighty, it dad its limits—first, a 
beefsteak-pie, not only composed of real beef, 
but enriched with eggs and minor excellences, all 
trembling in a jellied gravy of surpassing savour, 
There was, secondly, a chosen company of mince- 
pies, clinging together from sheer richness, in 
such wise that a very stoic, if hungry, might be 
reluctant to “sever such sweet friends,” and 
devour them two at a time. 

There was revealed, in the third place, a large 
apple turnover: so called, I should surmise, 
because a boy might turn it over and over, and 
back again, and, after all, find himself unable to 
determine which looked the more enticing—the 
sugary, or the buttery side. And, finally, there 
was a cake which I can scarcely repent having 
characterised, at the moment, as “ tremendous !” 

There was no letter, but the augury seemed 
good. Such ambassadors as pies and turnovers 
speak with tongues of their own. It was zo¢ 
intended that we should perish. We should see 





the effect of my manly and business-like appeal, 
perhaps that very day, in an improved bill of 
fare, and a diminution of caterpillars. As to 
husbanding our new supplies, such an idea never 
occurred to any one. Alas, that we could not ail 
partake! Lots had to be once more drawn, and 
a lucky party of eighteen, with Jack Rogers and 
myself, honorary, made extremely short work of 
the parcel. 

Shade follows sunshine. There was no amelio- 
ration of the accustomed fare at dinner; but a 
decided cloud on Mrs. Glumper’s haughty brow 
was interpreted favourably by Jack—a close 
observer of human nature—as evincing her dis- 
gust at the costly reform to which she saw her- 
self committed. 

Alas! for once, our leader was wrong. Not 
that day, nor the following day, nor any other 
day, so long as that establishment survived, was 
there any departure from the time-(dis)honoured 
rules of diet. 

Ié was long before I came into possession 
of the state papers actually exchanged on this oc- 
casion. Premising that my father, busied with his 
other letters, had handed over mine to my mother, 
saying, “ Do see to this, my dear,” here they are: 


The Lady Caroline Trelawny to Mrs. Glumper. 

“Dear Mrs. Glumper,—I trust that the size 
of the parcel I forward to my boy, wili not alarm 
you. Charley is growing very rapidly, so rapidly, 
indeed, that his father drew my attention to the 
circumstance, not without some misgiving that 
he might outgrow his strength. You may smile 
at the anxiety that prompts me to remind one so 
experienced as yourself in the care of youth, that 
good, clean, and sufficient food is more than ever 
necessary to my tall boy. He is not a dainty 
boy, and the conditions I have mentioned will, [ 
am sure, mect all that he, or I, on his behalf, 
could desire. With compliments to Dr. Glumper, 
I am, dear Mrs. Glumper, sincerely yours, 

“ Cano.ine M. Tretawny.” 
Mrs. Glumper to the Lady Caroline Trelawny, 

“Dear Madam,—Perhaps the most satisfactory 
answer I can make to your obliging note will be 
conveyed in the assurance that Dr. Glumper, 
myself, our family, and the masters (except 
Monsieur Legourmet, who insists on providing 
his own meals), live invariably with, and as, our 
boys; and that, in the matter of food, there is 
neither stint nor compulsion, 

“ Respectfully yours, 
“ JEZEBEL GLUMPER.” 


There was, unfortunately, just sufficient colour- 
ing of truth in this to satisfy the consciences of 
bothladies. They did dine, or rather sit down, 
with us, and being helped first to the tit-bits, 
accompanied with hot gravy and et ceteras, at 
their own cross-table, got on pretty well, As for 
the good old doctor, he was the most innocent of 
accomplices in promoting our starvation. He 
simply did as his wife decreed, caring nothing for 
himself, and would have starved with his boys 
without a murmur. 
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After it became apparent that our move had 
failed, all, before the arrival of the fatal day, passed 
with me like a curious dream. [I felt as if I no 
longer belonged to the school, hardly to myself, 
and though no verbal reference was made to my 
impending disappearance, I saw that no one had 
forgotten it. Significant were the facts, that 
Percy Pobjoy, who had owed me eightpence from 
time immemorial, borrowed that sum to repay 
me; and that another chap, with whom I had 
had a row, spontaneously asked my pardon. 

Saturday—the day—appeared in due course. 
There remained but one more meal, one more 
chance for Mrs. Glumper and for me. 

“ Tf she gives us but a commonly decent feed 
to-day,” muttered Jack Rogers, pinching my 
elbow, as we went in, “by Jove, Charley, my 
boy, we’ll stop your nefarious plans !” 

No such chance. There it was, the flabby 
mass of rice, helped first, as a good appetite- 
choking stuff, to relieve the succeeding dish from 
any undue pressure. 

After rice appeared the much-dreaded pie, 
glaring yellowly, with its coarse pretentious out- 
side—prototype of many a living humbug—veil- 
ing one knows not what of false and vile. O, 
the contrast to the rich and delicate article— 
alike only in name—sent by my mother ! 

The pie was served, and was undergoing the 
usual suspicious scrutiny, when Mrs. Glumper, 
with the voice of a herald, proclaimed: 

** Master Trelawny will eat every grain of that 
rice before he receives anything further.” 

There was a half-audible titter ; but I remained 
firm, and thus ended the last “ dinner” at 
Glumper House. 

Jack Rogers put his arm in mine. 

* T’m sorry for this, Trelawny,” he said. 

“Tm xzot,” said I, trying to smile, “exe— 
except for——”’ I thought of my mother, and 
broke down, 

“We'll have a Palaver, at all events,” said Jack, 

In a moment, a large concourse assembled 
under our favourite elm. If the truth must out, 
I could have dispensed with this ceremony, 
which somehow imparted a sensation of being 
present at one’s own burial. But Jack Rogers 
was not to be denied this splendid opportunity 
of speech-making. 

He did speak, in a manner, and at alength, that 
must have been remembered in the school long 
after I—its theme—was forgotten there. In his 
peroration, he observed that the honour and the 
well-being of Glumper’s could not, in this ex- 
tremity, have been confided to worthier hands. 
Nor was it this community alone that was to 
profit by the important step about to be taken. 
The eyes of every school in Europe were, or 
would be, if they knew what was going on, 
fixed on Glumper House. Mr.'T'relawny was about 
to place his foot on the first rung of the ladder 
of affluence, fame, and power. What pecuniary 
means, he would frankly ask, were at my disposal ? 

I replied, with the like openness, “ Eight- 
pence.” \ 





“The precise amount,” resumed Jack, trium- 
phantly, “(within one and tenpence) from 
whence colossal fortunes spring! ‘He began 
his immortal career with half-a-crown.’ Or, 
‘The origin of this eminent citizen was of the 
humblest ; he commenced life with two-and-six- 
pence.” Or, ‘Our modern Croesus began the 
battle of life with the moiety of a five-shilling 
piece. He died worth Two mItuions sterling!’ 
Such, are among our most familiar passages in 
biography. Charles, my boy, again you are in 
luck.” And he shook my hand warmly. 

I ventured incidentally to suggest that I was 
not in possession of the magical amount re- 
quired. 

“Nay, by George, but you shall be !” exclaimed 
Jack. “Here’s sixpence towards it. Think of 
it when you’re a confoundedly crusty old million- 
naire, and send old Jack a haunch from one of 
your deer-parks—the Scotch one. Who'll sub- 
scribe to the Trelawny Testimonial ?” . 

Hard up as the good chaps! were, so many 
came forward, that a sum of about nine-and- 
sixpence was poured into the hands of our chief. 
But Jack’s remark had been working strangely 
in my mind. Something admonished me to keep 
strictly to the rule which had, apparently, pros- 
pered so well. 

In a few words I thanked my mates, therefore, 
for their kind intentions, but declined to take 
more than was required to make up the exact 
fortune-making sum. I would do nothing (I 
added, in substance) to risk a failure, nor impair 
the innate vigour, the youthful freshness, of half- 
a-crown, by dabbling with an adolescent amount 
like ten-and-twopence: a sum entirely unas- 
sociated with any of those encouraging biogra- 
phies quoted by our president. I would take my 
half-crown—no more. 

As the day was waning, it became necessary to 
make preparations for my departure. Accord- 
ingly, attended by a few faithful friends, I pro- 
ceeded to make up a small bundle, such as I 
could conveniently carry, leaving the remainder 
of my possessions at the disposal of fate. There 
was one thing I was very loth to abandon. It 
was a flower-pot, containing the commencement 
of a very promising scarlet-runner. It had been 
the source of great interest and consolation. I 
half resolved to make it the sharer of my fortunes. 
But Jack Rogers objected. In vain he taxed 
his memory to recal any one instance in which 
the successful adventurer had flung himself upon 
the world with half-a-crown azd a scarlet-runner. 
If the case of Jack and the Beanstalk were relied 
upon, he (Rogers) would only remark that the 
present age of inquiry had succeeded in throwing 
very considerable doubt upon portions of that 
narrative. This was enough. 

About escaping, there was no difficulty. Part 
of the playing-field was out of sight of the house, 
and, although it was penal to frequent this por- 
tion, and it was the duty of the monitor of the 
day to report any one so doing, on the present 
occasion the monitor in person gave me a leg up 
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the wall. There was a last shaking of hands, and 
a suppressed cheer, when I paused for a moment 
on the top. 

“You'll write that letter to-morrow, then, 
from—from somewhere?” said Jack, myste- 
riously. (I nodded.) “ All right, old boy?” 

“ Ye-es,” I responded, “ All right, you know. 
Hoor—” 

Down I dropped——adrift ! 

That wall seemed to make all the difference. 
I don’t think that, until my feet alighted on the 
alien ground of Mr. Turfitt’s brick-field, I had 
fully realised the fact of running away. But a 
runaway I was now; and, to do my boyish cou- 
rage justice, no thought ef returning or seeking 
the protection of home, ever entered into my 
imagination. One brief and bitter pang I did ex- 
perience, as I thought of the probable effect the 
tidings of my flight might have upon the happy 
home circle ; but I met it with the reflection that 
the letter I,should write must set them at ease 
as to my personal safety and prospects. In the 
mean time, it was obviously desirable to get away. 

Dr. Glumper’s was situated in an open suburb 
north of London, and therefore, well on the high 
road to fortune. I set my face straight towards 
the quarter in which I concluded the City to lie, 
and trudged on, vaguely wondering what would 
happen to me when bedtime came. 

Suddenly, a bright thought, suggested by 
the name on a public-house sign, shot across 
my mind. I had a friend—Philip Concanen— 
who resided at Chelsea, nothing of a walk, five 
miles. Phil had long outgrown Glumper’s, 
though his name and his fame and a very rudely- 
executed miniature of Mrs. G., carved on the 
inside of his whilom desk, still survived. He 
was a middle-aged man now—going on, I should 
think, for nineteen—and had called once at 
Glumper’s in a gig, driving himself. I had been 
a favourite of Phil’s, and felt convinced that he 
would not only afford me his counsel, but keep 
mine. Well over the first steps of my pilgrimage, 
I had no fears about the remainder. 

Philip was already in business with his father 
and uncle—wealthy brewers and distillers— 
whose establishment displayed on its river-face 
a frontage so imposing as almost to justify the 
tradition that it had once been mistaken for 
Chelsea Hospital. On the land side, you merely 
dived down a dark and narrow lane, sole shaft 
to the gold mine that lay beyond. Down this 
passage, as evening fell, 1 groped my way, and, 
by great good luck, found Philip in sole com- 
mand (till Monday morning) of “ Concanen 
Brothers, and Concanen.” 

Philip gave me a cordial welcome, and, thanks 
to his old housekeeper, a most heart-reviving 
supper, and listened to my story with all the 
kindness and interest I had expected ; also with 
a degree of gravity I had wot expected. Inter- 
course with men and vats had already taken off 
the edge of his romance. There is, in beer, a 
decided tendency to sap the life of sentiment. 
In meal, I have since observed, a contrary rule 





prevails. Your miller’s daughter—if he has one 
—is almost always a heroine. 

My friend criticised with some severity the 
golden visions of Jack Rogers, repudiated belief 
in the efficacy of half-a-crown as the especial 
keystone of affluence, and even hinted (though 
remotely) at the desirability of my making terms 
with the home authorities, and abandoning my 
enterprise. 

On this point, however, I was firmness itself, 
and after a lengthened discussion the following 
convention was agreed to: 

That the old housekeeper, Mrs. Swigsby, 
should be admitted to our complete confidence, 
with a view to my occupancy of the spare bed- 
room till Monday. ‘That on that day I should 
transfer my quarters to Philip’s own private 
smoko-harness room, from whence a side portal 
and a passage, dark at noon, gave upon Paradise- 
alley, and thence to the privacy of Jew’s-road. 
That I should retain such refuge until I had 
enjoyed an opportunity of “feeling my way”’— 
which, indeed, would necessarily occur whenever 
I erossed the threshold. ‘That on the slightest 
suspicion of my whereabout becoming known, 
I should depart, so as to avoid compromising my 
friend. Lastly, that I should at once write to 
my parents an assurance of my personal safety. 

With some difliculty—owing to Mrs, Swigsby’s 
being a deafer human creature than I could have 
conceived possible—that excellent lady was in- 
doctrinated in the matter, and dismissing from 
her mind a first idea that I was the nephew of 
Mr. Arthur Thistlewood, and deeply compromised 
in certain, then recent, proceedings in Cato- 
street, promised every assistance. This arranged, 
I sat down to my letter: 


“My dear Papa and Mama,—lI hope you are 
quite well. We ate up the Pie and other 
Things you so kindly sent, and then began 
Starving again. Rice, and Catterpillars, and 
what they call Beefstake-Pie but Isn’t, as usual. 
I hoped you would have written to Mrs, Glum- 
per, but perhaps you were Afrade. We held 
a Counsel, and Settled to run away One by 
One—till the Dinners get better. We drew 
Lots, and it Fell to me. I knew you would 
Aprove, for I heard you once say, about Captain 
Shurker, that it wasn’t honourable to Back Out. 
I have my Second-best suit, some linen, my Bible, 
and Latin Delectus, and a Sum of Money which 
is the Beginning of a Fortune. 1 know what Iam 
Doing—that is, I shall To-morrow—so I hope 
you won’t be angry and kiss Mama and my love 
to Agnes andI am your Afectionate Dutiful Son, 

“C. S. TReELawny.” 


Early on Monday morning, Phil introduced me 
to my new quarters in the smoko-harness room, 
where we found Mrs. Swigsby engaged in con- 
structing what she called a “trumpery” bed. 
From the good lady’s demeanour, I could not 
help fancying that she even now harboured some 
misgivings concerning me, for she glanced at me 
now and then as if she expected me to go off like 
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agrenade. It was useless, however, to attempt 
to enlighten her further. Phil confessed as much, 
and owned that we must take our chance. 

He introduced me to the dark passage and 
private entrance, and presenting me with the key, 
took his leave, assuring me that no one would 
enter the apartment until evening, when he would 
himself bring me supper, bear me company at 
that meal, and hear how I had felt my way. 

When, a few minutes later, I turned into Jew’s- 
road, the sensation of not belonging to myself 
came back rather strongly, bringing with it a 
brother sensation, still less soothing—that of 
not, for the moment, belonging to anybody else! 
Nevertheless, I held up my head, and marched on 
as confidently as if I expected an influential friend 
to meet me by appointment at the next corner. 

How—/ow did people begin? Usually,4I 
thought, with some happy incident. Would any 
obliging infant, of high birth, do me the favour 
to be nearly run over? Any stout gentleman— 
victim to casual orange-peel—trip and be picked 
up by me? Any hurrying man of commerce let 
fall a book containing securities of inestimable 
value, close to my feet? No; most of these 
things had had their turn. Fortune scorns to 
repeat herself. I had a conviction that I must 
begin at the foot of the ladder. “ He” (some great 
man) “ once swept a barber’s shop,” was a legend 
of my childhood. Where was such a barber ? 

“Wanted, a Lad.” 

It came like an answer. Were these cha- 
racters real? If so, Fortune—though she writes 
an indifferent hand—has not desertedme. Jam 
alad. And wanted. Behold me! 

T entered the establishment. It wasn’t a bar- 
ber’s. Greasier. Pigs’ toes, I imagine, prevailed. 

“What can I do for you, young gentleman ?” 
inquired the stout white-aproned proprietor, 
brandishing an immense knife. 

“Please, do you want alad ?” I asked. 

The man looked at me from head to foot. Then 
he said: 

“We did, but unfortnetly we only takes six 
parlour-boarders at atime; and thé Markiss o’ 
Queerfinch has just grabbed the last wacancy for 
his seventeenth son.” 

“T—I want to be a lad, sir,”’ I faltered. 

“ Lookee here, young gentleman; if you don’t 
want none of my trotters, use your own, or you’ll 
get me into a scrape as well as yourself. Now, 
off with you!” 

Twice more, tempted by similar announcements, 
I ventured to prefer my claims, but with no 
better success. One glance at my exterior 
seemed to satisfy everybody that I was not the 
lad for them. Yes, 1 was too smart! The 
recent runaway was visible in my still glossy blue 
jacket and gilt buttons; not to mention the 
snowy turn-down. I was not sorry when even- 
ing came, that I might returm home, and re- 
count my adventures to the sympathising Phil. 

Philip agreed that I was zof, perhaps, exactly 
the sort of messenger a struggling tripe-seller 
would select, but suggested that I might fly at 








higher game. Why not feel my way among 
classes to whom a gentlemanly appearance and 
manner did zo¢ form an insuperable objection ? 

Why not, indeed? ‘Timewas precious. Mrs. 
Swigsby’s misgivings were evidently on the in- 
crease. I would do it to-morrow. 

“Right, my boy,” said Phil, as he bade me 
good night: “Straight, now, to the fountain 
head, you know.” 

I didn’t exactly know. Feeling one’s way, 
and going to the fountain head—though admi- 
rable as general principles—were, not so easy of 
application. Where was the fountain head ? 

“Tn your great banking and commercial firms,” 
Phil had said, over our wine ; “always deal with 
Principals.” 

My friend evidently assumed that I should 
seek out parties of this description. Accord- 
ingly, selecting from the Directory the names of 
a very eminent City banking firm, 1 “felt my 
way” towards their distant domicile, and found 
myself in the presence of about fifty clerks—all 
busily employed. After standing for some time 
unnoticed, I approached one of the desks. 

“Please, sir, I want your head.” 

“* My what 7” inquired the clerk, with consider- 
able energy. “ What do you want with my head ?” 

I explained that I meant his Principal; the 
head of the firm: whereupon the clerk smiled 
languidly. 

“Mr. Ingott’s down at Goldborough Park,” 
he said, “ but if it’s anything about the Turkish 
Loan, we’ll send an express. Hecanbe here to- 
morrow.” 

I assured him it had nothing to do with the 
Turkish Loan, or any loan, and that any other 
partner of the house would do as well. 

The clerk nodded, whispered to another clerk, 
and desiring me to follow, led the way through 
a labyrinth of desks, into an inner room, where 
sat an old gentleman reading the paper. He 
looked at me inquiringly through his gold eye- 
glasses. ‘The clerk whispered—and— 

“Well, my young friend ?” said the old banker. 

“Pl—please, sir,” I blurted out, “do you 
want a confidential lad ?” 

The clerk tittered; but the old gentleman, 
with one look, dismissed him, and proceeded : 

* Who sent you hither, my boy, and what do 
you mean?” 

His manner was very kind, so I told him 
at once, that nobody sent me; that, acting upon 
advice, I was engaged in feeling my way, and 
wished to begin by being a lad—a confidential 
lad, if possible; that, with that view, I had 
come straight to the fountain head; that, being, 
I must confess, at variance with my friends, I 
could not mention whence I came, but that he 
might rely upon my honesty; and that I was 


prepared, if necessary, to deposit in the hands of | 


the firm a certain sum of money, as an indemni- 
fication for any losses that might be incurred 
through my inexperience. 
The old gentleman inquired the amount. 
*'T'wo-and-sixpence.” 
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I saw his eye twinkle; then, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, he put his hand upon 
my shoulder and turned me to the light. 

“Hem—I thought so,” I fancied I heard him 
mutter. Then he added aloud: “See here, my 
lad. I cannot make so important an engagement 
on my own responsibility. I must consult my 
partners in the firm. Sit down in the messenger’s 
room—that door yonder. In half an hour I will 
give you your answer.” 

Tn the messenger’s room I found a respectable- 
looking youth, eating bread-and-cheese. He 
offered me some, but I could not eat. Kind as 
the old gentleman’s manner was, there was 
something in it that gave me uneasiness. It 
almost seemed as if he knew me. 

“Who,” I asked the messenger, “is that old 
gentleman who said he must consult his 
partners ?” 

“Sir Edward Goldshore—him that lives at 
Bilton Abbey, near Penrhyn.” 

“Penrhyn? General Trelawny’s 

“That, sir, is the ticket. The general often 
lunches here when he’s in town. Consult his 
partners, did the governor say? Why, they’re 
all out of town but Aim /” 

“Don’t you,” I asked, faintly, “think this 
room of yours rather hot? Tll—take a run— 
and—and come back before I’m wanted.” 

Ere the youth could start any objections I had 
vanished. 

That unlucky day was doomed to an unluckier 
close. Concanen made his appearance in the 
harness-room with a somewhat harassed face. 

“It’s a bore, my dear old fellow, but I fear your 
camp must be broken up. There’s no trusting 
old Swigsby. You must move on, Charley, my 
boy, and, if you won’t go slick home, like a rea- 
sonable chap, feel your way in other quarters.” 

There was, obviously, no alternative. I 
marched on the following morning. But Phil’s 
good offices did not cease until he had seen me 
established in a (very humble) lodging not far 
distant, but in a locality where I could continue 
to feel my way without much chance of recogni- 
tion. The rent—five shillings a week—Phil at 
first insisted on paying; but, on my representa- 
tion that the acceptance of any money aid might 
vitiate my entire future, the kind fellow con- 
sented to purchase, at full value, such articles of 
my wardrobe as would supply me with all that 
was necessary for an entire week, leaving my 
half-crown still intact. 

Thus was I, for the second time, adrift. For- 
tune kept steadily aloof. Go whither, ask whom, 
I would, the same suspicious look invariably 
greeted me. Whether I brushed my jacket 
neatly, or tore experimental holes in the elbows, 
it seemed that I could never hit the desired 
medium between gentility and vagabondism. 

I shall not describe at length those miserable 
days, northesteady diminutionof my hopes and re- 
sources, until the middle of the second week found 
me, with my rent paid, indeed, but destitute of 
everything save theclothes I stood in, and sixpence! 


> 





I had given up in despair all search for em- 
ployment. Go home I would not. Of Phil I had 
heard nothing, and I feared to compromise him by 
any overt communication. What was to be done ? 

One morning, I was prowling feebly about, 
very hungry, and, every now and then, feeling 
the sixpence in my jacket-pocket, as though 
the very sight of a cook-shop might have 
drawn it forth, when I noticed an old Jew 
seated on the lower steps of a house. He was 
not a neat or a well-washed Jew. I don’t think 
that I ever in after life beheld a dirtier; but my 
attention was drawn to him by the demeanour of 
a potboy, who, in passing, had muttered, “Old 
chap’s sewn up!” and whistled on two fingers, 
almost over the man’s head, a pean of congratu- 
lation upon the circumstance. 

The old Jew looked faintly up. The face, 
though grimy, was not, I thought, ignoble; and, 
indifferent whither I strolled, I turned to take 
another look at him. He was very old, very 
ragged, and, to all appearance, famine-stricken ; 
at least, I never saw hunger written so legibly 
in any face, except my own. He made a 
languid motion with his fingers towards me, like 
a dying creature, but did not beg, and I passed 
on my way. Suddenly, the thought shot across 
me, “Should the old man die!” 

The sixpence seemed to give a spontaneous 
leap in my pocket, as though inspired with the 
same idea. Back I went, wavering, for, if I 
yielded to charitable impulse, what must I myself 
do? If he would divide it with me—but how ask 
a dying man for change? I passed him again. 

Kither my fancy misled me, or the sixpence 
gave me a discontented punch in the side. “ But,” 
I answered, as though in remonstrance with it, 
“vou, are the last hope of my fortune; in giving 
you, I part with millions—‘two millions”” A 
last emphatic punch determined me. I turned 
once more, walked hastily back, and dropped my 
two millions into the old man’s hand! 

How I got through the remainder of that 
day I hardly know. It was about dusk, when, 
growing every moment more faint and de- 
sponding, I turned to crawl homeward. I was 
pausing unconsciously before a baker’s window, 
when a hand touched my shoulder. It was my 
Jew. The old man had changed considerably for 
the better, and now, of the two, looked far the 
more alive. 

“Good rolls those,” said the old Jew, approv- 
ingly. “ Hungry?” 

Almost too weary to speak, I nodded. 

** And—and—no money?” asked the old man, 
with curious eagerness. 

I shook my head, and prepared to move away. 

**T—I spent that sixpence,” resumed the Jew, 
“but if you don’t despise a poor man’s haunt, 
I'll give you a supper, and, if you need it, lodg- 
ing too. My castle is close at hand.” 

T looked at him with surprise, and followed 
him. Falling into a sort of mendicant gait, he 
shuffled feebly on, and, turning into a dark 
narrow street, composed of very small tenements 
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indeed, paused at one of the nearest, and struck 
upon the window-sill with his crutch-stick. 

“Take hold of my coat when she opens the 
door,” said the old Jew. “You may find it 
darkish below.” 

‘It was darkish, insomuch that the “she” who 
opened to us was invisible in the gloom, but a 
silver voice, that was not the Jew’s, uttered an 
exclamation of welcome, and died away, likea 
spirit’s, into some upper region, whither we 
stumbled in pursuit. A candle-end, dimly 
flickering in the corner, revealed our conductress 
in the person of a girl of about fifteen, attired in 
a thick white robe which covered her from neck 
to foot, and seemed, so far as I might presume 
to judge, to be her only garment. The large 
sleeves were turned back to the elbows, as if she 
had been engaged in household work, and the 
inaudibility of her movements was accounted 
for by her feet being bare. A broad white 
fillet tied back immense masses of dark brown 
hair. The face! Boy as I was, and a very 
sleepy and exhausted one—I was roused at once 
into a state of stupid ecstasy by one glance at 
her marvellous beauty. “Is ita woman? Isit 
a woman ?” I remember gasping, as it were, to 
myself. And as she stood, for a few seconds, 
motionless, her form and dress like sculpture, 
her white arms extended towards me in ques- 
tioning surprise, I felt as if it would be no sin to 
fall at her feet, in adoration of what seemed more 
of Heaven than earth. 

“Supper, Zell,” said the old Jew, and dark- 
ness feli upon the scene. Zell had vanished. 

The rest of that evening was a blank, with 
passing gleams of Paradise. Fatigue and inani- 
tion forced me to sleep, even while striving to 
eat. But, in those intervals of glory, I was con- 
scious of sitting at a feast, between the Queen of 
the Fairies, and an exceedingly ragged old He- 
brew whom she addressed as grandfather; sen- 
sible that the latter(speaking as though I had been 
absent) told the former a story about me and a six- 
pence, which seemed to be amusing; aware, finally, 
that Queen Titania remarked, in a pitying voice : 

“The child! He oughtto be in bed!” And, 
without further ceremony, put me there. 

My couch was on the floor of that same apart- 
ment, and the last thing [ remember was Titania’s 
foot, so small, so purely white, so bluely veined, 
withal so near my lips, that I would have kissed it, 
if I dared—but went to sleep while thinking of it. 

My rest was so profound, that, when I awoke 
to another day, Zell and her grandfather were 
finishing breakfast. Both were dressed as on the 
preceding day; the old man, with his squalid 
aspect, tattered garments, and rusty shoes, offer- 
ing astrange contrast to the bewitching creature, 
fresh and sweet as a dewy moss-rose, who sat be- 
side him. Ifher beauty had asserted itself in the 
semi-darkness overnight, the full light of day only 
confirmed it more. The countenance was unques- 
tionably of the Jewish order, but of the richest 
tint, the most refined and delicate mould. I lay 
in asort of joyful stupor, utterly unable to remove 





my eyes from the glorious object. If love were 
ever born at eleven years old, here was the nativity 
of a passion that could never die. O, angel !— 
Zell suddenly discovered that I was awake. 

After bringing me some tea, she quitted the 
room, and the old man came and sat down beside 
me. Having questioned me about my home and 
friends—to which I candidly replied that I had, 
at present, none to speak of, being engaged in 
simply feeling my way—he went on: 

* You have been frank with me, my boy. Til 
be frank with you. Though a very poor, poor 
man—oh, a very poor man—I am not, as you 
supposed, a beggar. I have means of living, 
such as they are, but these compel me to be 
much from home. My granddaughter, my Zell 
(what fool gave her that name I know not; she 
1s called Zeruiah), has neither relation nor friend. 
For reasons I cannot now explain, she never 
quits this house. My heart bleeds at the soli- 
tude to which I am forced to condemn her. 
Stay with us, child, for a while. You shall have 
board and lodging, it may be some trifle over, 
when times are good. You can go on messages for 
Zell, and help her in the house. What say you ?” 

If the old gentleman had intimated that the 
reversion of the crown of England awaited my 
acceptance, my heart would have throbbed with 
far less exultant joy! Stay withher! See her! 
Serve her! Be her blessed thrall ! 

What I replied, [knownot. I only know that 
ten minutes later the old gentleman had shuflicd 
forth, and I, washing teacups under the eye of 
my beautiful mistress, had broken one, and re- 
ceived a box on the ear, delivered without any 
ceremony whatever. Zell was evidently as im- 
pulsive as she was beautiful. Presuming on 
her immense seniority of four years, the young 
lady made no more account of me than if I had 
been a kitten. 

The room we sat in, and a little nook above, 
where Zell slept, were, like herself, scrupulously 
clean: all the remainder of the mansion being 
apparently given fairly over to decay and dirt. 
Our slender meals were prepared in the sitting- 
room, and provided from a daily sum, of I should 
think about fourpence-halfpenny, doled out by 
the lord of the mansion before leaving. My 
lady would instruct me where and how to invest 
this capital to the greatest advantage, and, ac- 
cording to my success, reward me on my return 
with a radiant smile, or a sounding box on the ear. 

Mistress Zell seldom making me the recipient 
of her thoughts and words, it was by slow de- 
grees that I learned the following particulars : 
That my host, Mr. Moses Jeremiah Abrahams, 
was a gentleman of habits so penurious, that he 
might have rivalled, if not eclipsed, the most illus- 
trious misers of the age, had he only possessed any- 
thing to hoard. That Zell was dressed as I beheld 
her, to preclude the possibility of her going forth 
—to incur expenses—in the public ways. (As, 
sitting on the ground, while she told me this, I 
looked up in my lady’s glorious eyes, it struck me 
that the old man might have had a tenderer 
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reason.) That Mr. Abrahams, absent, most 
days, till dark, was, on certain days, later still. 
Finally, that I must not be surprised if, on one 
or more of those days, I heard his signal on the 
window-sill, but not himself onthe stairs. “And 
woe to you!” concluded my lady, threatening me 
with her little hand, “if you betray our secret !” 

“Our!” My heart turned faint, I caught her 
meaning instantly, and experienced the first 
burning touch of jealousy. My mistress had a 
lover. 

“What makes you colour so, you “stupid 
foolish boy?” said my lady, half laughing, half 
angry. “Can we trust you, or can we zot 7” 

I stammered some nonsense about being at her 
command, body and soul. And I have no doubt 
I meant it. 

My devotion was soon tested. That very 
evening (ene of Mr. Abrahams’ late ones) a 
knock, like his, sounded on the window-sill. 
Zell, bidding me follow, flew down stairs, and, 
softly opening the window, was clasped in the em- 
brace of an individual to all appearance as ragged 
and infirm of mien as her grandfather himself. 

For a moment she suffered this, then drew 
back, leaving the visitor her hand, which that 
monster, whoever he was, seemed to devour with 
kisses. There ensued a whispered conversation, 
during which I observed that the speakers 
referred tome. Then, as if alarmed by a signal 
from without, the stranger vanished. We 
returned up-stairs. 

Next morning my mistress gave me a ‘note 
without address. I was to take it toa particular 
shop, and give it to a particular stranger who 
would accost me. No particular stranger was 
there. Afraid to return without fulfilling 
my mission, I was lingering over some trifling 
purchase, when a phaeton dashed up to the 
door, and a gentleman entered the shop. He 
was very handsome, wore thick black mous- 
taches carefully curled, had long gilt spurs, 
and looked like an officer. He was well known 
to the shop-people, for he tossed about a num- 
ber of articles, laughing and jesting with the mis- 
tress, but purchased nothing. Could ¢his be my 
man? I managed, at all events, to let him see 
what I was carrying. We left the shop together. 

“Toss it over! Quick, my lad!” said the 
gentleman, sharply. “Take this, and ¢his” Che 
gave me another note, and half-a-crown). “And 
meet me here to-morrow.” 

I told him I did not want his money, but 
would take his note. He looked at me, uttered 
a long low whistle—expressive, 1 take it, of 
astonishment—and drove away. 

The joy in my sweet mistress’s eyes, and a 
white hand stroking my curls, even while she 
read the letter, were a sutlicient reward. Then 
she made me her confidant. Her suitor was 
Lord John Loveless, son of the proud Earl of St. 
Buryans, with whom, owing to some little 
financial misunderstanding, poor Lord John was, 
for the moment, on terms so far from satisfactory, 
as to render it improbable that the earl would 





yield anything like a cordial assent to his son’s 
union with the granddaughter of an impoverished 
Jew. Hence the necessity for those clandestine 
interviews, which my mistress atoned for to her 
conscience, by sternly forbidding her lover ever 
to cross the threshold. 

My lord was at the shop next morning as soon 
as I, 

He took me familiarly by the arm. 

“Come and take a pull'cn the river, boy. I 
want to have a talk with you.” 

It was not far to the river. We gota boat, and 
pulled off, my companion chatting pleasantly 
enough. At last he said : 

“That old governor of yours keeps you pretty 
short, I take it? What does he do, now, with 
his money? Do you never hear him counting 
his guineas? Come!” 

I positively denied it, and gave such candid 
reasons for my conviction that he was all 
but a pauper, that my companion seemed stag- 
gered. He became grave, not to say morose, and 
the row home seemed to bore him. I did not 
report to my lady all that had passed between us ; 
I could not have left out his bad spirits when I 
described to him her poverty, and that might 
have pained her. 

After this, my lord’s visits became less fre- 
quent, and my mistress’s smiles rarer. She moved 
about with a slower and a sadder step ; and some- 
times sat with her marble arms crossed on her 
lap, until I almost doubted if she lived. At which 
times, I would creep into the field of her eye, if 
but to change its fixed expression. 

A terrible event came to rouse her. The old 
gentleman was brought home, one night, dying. 
He had been hustled, knocked down, and robbed, 
by some miscreants in the street. Though he 
had sustained no injury that should ordinarily 
prove mortal, the shock to his system, and, still 
more, the alleged robbery to which he per- 
petually referred, combined to give him to the 
grave. In spite of medical efforts he sank fast, 
and, at midnight, died. 

My mistress, who had never left his side, bore 
all with a strange patience. I never saw her 
weep, but her white face and gleaming eyes 
struck me with ase. 

A will, duly executed, was found, in which the 
old man, in general terms, bequeathed to his 
granddaughter, Zeruiah Abrahams, everything 
of which he should die possessed, appointing one 
Lemuel Samuelson guardian and executor. What 
money the old man had about him, when robbed, 
was never known. All the coin in the house 
amounted to no more than sufliced to pay the 
medical attendant, while the furniture was pro- 
bably not worth more than twenty or thirty 
pounds. Part of this, with the assistance of a 
neighbour, we sold, to spare the old man a 
pauper’s funeral; the rest, we thought, would 
provide clothes for Zell (since we must doth now 
go out and feel our way), and support us both until 
we found our way. When this was done, the house 
looked desolate and wretched enough, and my 
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poor mistress scarcely less so. Though she never 
spoke of it, the desertion of her lover—of whom 
in all that distressful time we never heard—cut 
her to the heart’s core. 

One day, before her clothes came, as I was 
moving restlessly about the room, thinking what 
I could say to comfort her, she suddenly lifted 
her head : 

“Charley, will you desert me, too?” 

“Zell! ‘Desert you!” Like a young fool, 
as I was, I burst into a passion of tears. 

“Don’t —don’t! My dear child—my good 
ch——!” And, infected by my tears, poor Zell 
laid her head on the table and wept aloud. 

Almost at that moment my eye was caught by 
an urchin in the street, beckoning eagerly. 
Stammering some excuse, I ran out. 

“Gem’ giv’ me a bob,” said the boy, “fur to 
say as he’s a waitin’ at the corner.” 

At the corner; or, more correctly, rvund it, 
stood Lord John Loveless. 

“Now, my boy,” said his lordship, very 
hurriedly, “1am here at great risk to—to my- 
self, and have only a moment to stay. About 
your mistress? Is shewell? Is she cared for? 
Did the old fellow really die a beggar ?” 

I replied, that the old gentleman had neither 
lived nor died a beggar, but that we had no 
money, and intended to feel our way towards 
work, as soon as we could go out. 

Lord John seemed struck at this, and made 
an irresolute movement in the direction of the 
house. 

“Won't you come in?” J forced myself to 
say. 

“N—no,” was the reply. “I can’t. Urgent 
business elsewhere. See, boy. Give her this. 
Say I have been absent with my regiment, or I’d 
have sent before.” 

And, if ever noble gentleman skulked away, 
I think Lord John did. 

Kneeling at my sweet mistress’s feet, I faith- 
fully recounted the interview. Zell listened, 
without once removing her eyes from mine. Then 
she said: “ Put his—his wretched alms—into a 
cover, and take it to the address I shall write.” 
All which was duly done. 

But, the events of the day were not over. As 
we sat towards evening, discussing projects for 
the morrow, a stranger somewhat peremptorily 
demanded admittance, and, in company with 
another individual who had apparently been 
lurking aloof, produced some papers, and de- 
clared himself in possession of the house. He 
was our landlord. Our rent was deeply in 
arrear. His applications and threats having 
been alike disregarded by the eccentric Mr. 
Abrahams, he had taken the necessary steps to 
resume possession, and now came, inspired with 
an intense hatred (as he openly declared) for all 
Jew tenants, to enforce his rights. 

It was in vain to remonstrate. We had not one 
shilling in our possession, and, for furniture, only 
our beds, chairs, table, and cooking utensils: all 
which, united, would not have paid half the debt. 





* At least, sir,” said my mistress, “you will 
not turn us into the streets, to-night ?” 

** Well!” said the fellow, reluctantly; “ hardly 
that. But I’m up to these dodges, J promise 
you. Let you stay, and here you will stay. We’ll 
stop that game. Without beds and window- 
sashes, you'll soon be ready to go. Collect the 
traps, Bill Bloxam, and look alive.” 

“Tt will soon be night, sir,” said Zell, pale 
as a ghost: “a night that promises to be both 
cold and wet; in charity, leave us the protection 
of windows.” 

“Pin up your petticoat,” returned the land- 
lord, coolly. “ Here she goes !” 

He roughly tore at the window-sash. Out it 
came, crashing. But the rotten woodwork at 
the side, deprived of its support, and yielding as 
it seemed to some pressure from within, came 
away also. There was a heavy rushing fall that 
shook the very house—a rolling, ringing, spin- 
ning, settling down! From end to end, the 
apartment was literally carpeted with gold! 

“ Phsh !” said the reeling landlord, as he 
wiped the dust from his eyes. 

My mistress was the first to recover com- 
posure. A watchman, on his way to night-duty, 
attracted by the crash, stood opposite. She bade 
me call him in, and, dismissing the now subdued 
landlord, procured a trusty guardian for the night. 
My mistress also despatched a special messenger 
in quest of Mr. Lemuel Samuelson, who, arriving 
with the dawn, joined us in further investigations. 

Two thousand seven hundred guineas had been 
scattered on the floor. In different parts of the 
house, generally crammed into chinks and chasms 
of the decaying woodwork, were bank-notes to 
the amount of thirty-two thousand pounds. But 
even ¢hat was a trifle compared to the crafty old 
miser’s foreign securities, which, disinterred in 
one lump, represented the immense sum of two 
hundred and ninety thousand pounds. 

“And now, my love,” said Mr. Samuelson, 
when both search and calculation were ex- 
hausted, “you will give Mrs. S. and me the 
pleasure of your company, at my little box at 
Sydenham, until you decide what zezé to do.” 

My mistress at once assented. Since the dis- 
covery of the treasure, she had had intervals of 
the deepest melancholy. Was she thinking what 
might have been, had the old man been less re- 
ticent? She had hardly addressed a word to me, 
and, until Mr. Samuelson came obsequiously to 
hand her to the carriage, I knew not if she would 
even bid me farewell. At last it was her guar- 
dian himself who drew her attention to me, by ask- 
ing if she had any directions to give the “lad.” 

“The lad,” repeated Zell, abstractedly. 

* Call at my office, boy!” said Mr. Samuelson, 
who seemed impatient to get away. “ By-the- 
by, what’s your name?” 

I made no answer. I was looking at my mis- 
tress. 

“Sulky, eh ?” said Mr. Samuelson. “ Worse 
for you. Come, my love.” 

* Charley ! Charley!” said Zell. 
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Then I could not answer. She waved her 
hand towards me, but her guardian led her away. 

All that day, I sat at the window, as though I 
had fully expected her to return; but, in reality, 
I had no such idea. I knew that my darling 
mistress was gone—for ever, ever, gone—and had 
taken with her all joy, all happiness, all desire 
of life. I was conscious of a sense of hunger, 
but had no heart to look for food; at the time 
when we used to prepare our supper on those 
happy evenings, I crept to my lady’s little bed, 
and lay down ¢here. A curious rushing sound 
was in myjears, and my pulse seemed rather to 
give a continuous shudder, than to beat. Dreams 
came, without introductory ceremony of the 
sleep. I heard myself shouting and struggling. 
Then, darkness .... 

I awoke in my father’s house. I had been 
there three weeks. Though very weak, I was in 
the path of recovery, and was soon in condition 
to return to school. But not to Glumper’s. No. 

I learned that, in my delirium, I had given a 
clue to my name and residence. What after- 
communications I made, I cannot say: I only 
know that both my mother, and my saucy little 
Agnes, were as familiar with the name of Zell as 
my own daily thoughts were. She was my love, 
my queen, my darling only mistress, In that 
faith, and inthe firm assurance that I should one 
blessed day see her again, I grew to manhood. 


There was a grand ball at Dublin Castle, 
at which I, a young lieutenant of dragoons, 
chanced to be present and abetting. The re- 
ception was more than usually crowded and 
magnificent, it being the farewell of a popular 
lord-lieutenant. 

As the latter moved about among his smiling 
guests, he halted at a group beside me. 

“Well, young gentlemen,” said his excellency, 
“who is the successful knight ? Surely this prize 
is not to escape us all! Resplendent beauty— 
sweetness — accomplishments—twelve thousand 
Shame to Ireland, if this Mexican belle 


|| quits us to-night, her last in the land (for I hear 


she returns to Mexico), a disengaged woman!” 
“She will zo¢, my lord,” replied Colonel 
Walsingham. 
“Hah! Who wins?” asked his excellency, 
hardly less interested than if he had himself been 


| a candidate. 


“That is doubtful, still,” put in young Lord 
Goring. “ Hawkins, Rushton, O’Rourke, Wal- 
singham, St. Buryans, my humble self, have all 
been ‘mentioned’ in the race. St. Buryans for 
choice.” 

** Why so ?” asked his lordship. 

“The lady has been seated this whole 
evening beside St. Buryans’ lady-mother,” said 
Goring, in a low voice. “And she’s the cleverest 
woman, at a finish, in Christendom—or Jewry 
either.” 

“You said it would be decided to-night ?” 

“Thus. The young lady will dance but once, 
the last dance. We have ail solicited the honour, 
She reserves her choice. It has been agreed to 








accept the augury. Your lordship understands ? 
The unsuccessful withdraw.” 

His excellency nodded, smiled, and passed on, 

A few minutes later, a movement in the room 
drew my attention. All eyes seemed directed 
towards one object. Up the centre of the room, 
leaning on the arm of Lord John Loveless, now 
Earl St. Buryans, was passing my beautiful 
mistress! Taller—fuller, no whit lovelier, for 
that could not be. She looked full in my face. 
I thought she paused for a second. No, the 
superb brown eyes were languidly withdrawn, 
and, without recognition, she moved on. 

The last dance was announced from the or- 
chestra. As if under a spell, I placed myself op- 
posite to my lady’s chair, though remote from 
it. I saw the rival suitors, with well - bred 
self-possession, gather round, and each in turn 
prefer his claim. All were declined. St. 
Buryans—by whose haughty-looking mother 
my lady sat—alone remained. He approached 
her with confidence, his mother greeting him 
with a victorious smile. Before he could open 
his lips, Zell rose: 

“Give me yourarm. 1 wish to cross the room,” 
she said to him haughtily. 

She did cross. She came to me. Drawing 
her arm away from her conductor’s, she held out 
both her little hands. 

“Charley, Charley! Don’t you know me? I 
come to ask you to—to dance with me—with 
your old friend, Zell.” 


We have more than one deer park—but it was 
from the Scotch one that, on Zcll’s reminder (she 
always pretends to be older and more thoughtful 
than I, I sent my friend Jack Rogers a haunch 
worthy of a king’s acceptance. 





We 
ANOTHER PAST LODGER RELATES 
HIS OWN GHOST STORY. 

The circumstances I am about to relate to 
you have truth to recommend them. They hap- 
pened to myself, and my recollection of them 
is as vivid as if they had taken place only yester- 
day. Twenty years, however, have gone by since 
that night. During those twenty years I have 
told the story to but one other person. [I tell 
it now with a reluctance which I find it difficult 
to overcome. All I entreat, meanwhile, is that 
you will abstain from forcing your own conclu- 
sions upon me. I want nothing explained away. 
I desire no arguments, My mind on this subject 
is quite made up, and, having the testimony of my 
own senses to rely upon, I prefer to abide by it. 

Well! It was just twenty years ago, and 
within a day or two of the end of the grouse 
season. I had been out all day with my gun, 
and had had no sport to speak of. The wind was 
due east; the month, December; the place, a 
bleak wide moor in the far north of Eng- 
land. And I had lost my way. It was not a 
pleasant place in which to lose one’s way, 
with the first feathery flakes of a coming 
snow-storm just fluttering down upon the 
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heather, and the leaden evening closing in all 
around. I shaded my eyes with my hand, and 
stared anxiously into the gathering darkness, 
where the purple moorland melted into a range 
of low hills, some ten or twelve miles dis- 
tant. Not the faintest smoke-wreath, not the 
tiniest cultivated patch, or fence, or sheep-track, 
met my eyes in any direction. There was 
nothing for it but to walk on, and take my 
chance of finding what shelter I could, by 
the way. So I shouldered:my gun again, and 
pushed wearily forward; for 1 had been on foot 
since an hour after daybreak, and had eaten 
nothing since breakfast. 

Meanwhile, the snow began to come down with 
ominous steadiness, and the wind fell. After 
this, the cold became more intense, and the 
night came rapidly up. As for me, my pros- 
pects darkened with the darkening sky, and 
my heart grew heavy as I thought how my 
young wife was already watching for me through 
the window of our little inn parlour, and thought 
of all the suffering in store for her throughout 
this weary night. We had been married four 
months, and, having spent our autumn in the 
Highlands, were now lodging in a remote little 
village situated just on the verge of the great 
English moorlands. We were very much in love, 
and, of course, very happy. This morning, when 
we parted, she had implored me to return before 
dusk, and I had promised her that I would. What 
would I not have given to have kept my word! 

Even now, weary as I was, I felt that witha 
a. an hour’s rest, and a guide, I might 
still get back to her before midnight, if only 
guide and shelter could be found. 

And all this time, the snow fell and the night 
thickened. I stopped and shouted every now 
and then, but my shouts seemed only to make 
the silence deeper. ‘Then a vague sense of un- 
easiness came upon me, and [ began to re- 
member stories of travellers who had walked 
on and on in the falling snow until, wearied 
out, they were fain to lie down and sleep 
their lives away. Would it be possible, I 
asked myself, to keep on thus through all the 
long dark night? Would there not come a 
time when my limbs must fail, and my resolu- 
tion give way? When I, too, must sleep the 
sleep of death. Death! I shuddered. How 
hard to die just now, when life lay all so bright 
before me! How hard for my darling, whose 
whole loving heart——but that thought was 
not to be borne! To banish it, I shouted 
again, louder and longer, and then listened 
eagerly. Was my shout answered, or did I only 
fancy that I heard a far-off cry? I halloed 
again, and again the echo followed. Then a 
wavering speck of light came suddenly out of 
the dark, shifting, disappearing, growing momen- 
tarily nearer and brighter. Running towards it 
at full speed, I found myself, to my great joy, 
face to face with an old man and a lantern. 

“Thank God !” was the exclamation that burst 
involuntarily from my lips. 

Blinking and frowning, he lifted his lantern 
and peered into my face. 





“What for ?” growled he, sulkily. 

“ Well—for you. Ibegan to fearI should be 
lost in the snow.” 

“Fh, then, folks do get cast away hereabouts 
fra’ time to time, an’ what’s to hinder you from 
bein’ cast away likewise, if the Lord’s so 
minded ?” 

“If the Lord is so minded that you and I 
shall be lost together, friend, we must submit,” 
I replied; “but I don’t mean to be lost with- 
out you. How far am I now from Dwolding ?” 

“ A gude twenty mile, more or jess.” 

* And the nearest village ?” 

“The nearest village is Wyke, an’ that’s 
twelve mile t’other side.” 

“ Where do you live, then ?” 

“ Out yonder,” said he, with a vague jerk of 
the lantern. 

“ You’re going home, I presume ?” 

“ Maybe I am.” 

* Then ’m going with you.” 

The old man shook his head, and rubbed his 
nose reflectively with the handle of the lantern. 

“Tt ain’t o’ no use,” growled he. “ He ’ont 
let you in—not he.” 

“We'll see about that,” I replied, briskly. 
“Who is He?” 

“The master.” 

** Who is the master ?” 

“That’s nowt to you,” was the unceremo- 
nious reply. 

“ Well, well; you lead the way, and I'll en- 
gage that the master shall give me shelter anda 
supper to-night.” 

“Eh, you can try him!” muttered my re- 
luctant guide; and, still shaking his head, he 
hobbled, gnome-like, away through the falling 
snow. A large mass loomed up presently out 
of the darkness, and a huge dog rushed out, 
barking furiously, 

“Ts this the house?” I asked. 

* Ay, it’s the house. Down, Bey!” 
fumbled in his pocket for the key. 

I drew up close behind him, prepared to lose 
no chance of entrance, and saw in the little 
circle of light shed by the lantern that the door 
was heavily studded with iron nails, like the door 
of a prison. In another minute he had turned 
the key and I had pushed past him into the house. 

Once inside, I looked round with curiosity, 
and found myself in a great raftered hall, 
which served, apparently, a variety of uses. 
One end was piled to the roof with corn, 
like a barn. The other was stored with flour- 
sacks, agricultural implements, casks, and all 
kinds of miscellaneous lumber ; while from the 
beams overhead hung rows of hams, flitches, 
and bunches of dried herbs for winter use. In 
the centre of the floor stood some huge object 
gauntly dressed in a dingy wrapping-cloth, and 
reaching half way to the rafters. Lifting a 
corner of this cloth, I saw, to my surprise, a 
telescope of very considerable size, mounted on 
a rude moveable platform with four small 
wheels, The tube was made of painted wood, 
bound round with bands of metal rudely 
fashioned ; the speculum, so far as I could 
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estimate its size in the dim light, measured at 
least fifteen inches in diameter. While I was yet 
examining the instrument, and asking myself 
whether it was not the work of some self-taught 
optician, a bell rang — 

“ That’s for you,” said my guide, with a ma- 
licious grin. “ Yonder’s his room.” 

He pointed to a low black door at the oppo- 
site side of the hall. I crossed over, rapped 
somewhat loudly, and went in, without waiting 
for an invitation. A huge, white-haired old man 
rose from a table covered with books and papers, 
and confronted me sternly. 

“Who are you?” said he. 
here? What do you want ?” 

“James Murray, barrister-at-law. On foot 
across the moor. Meat, drink, and sleep.” 

He bent his bushy brows into a portentous 
frown. 

‘** Mine is not a house of entertainment,” he 
said, haughtily. * “Jacob, how dared you admit 
this stranger ?” 

“I didn’t admit him,” grumbled the old man. 
* He followed me over the muir, and shouldered 
his way in before me. I’m no match for six foot 
two.” 

“ And pray, sir, by what right have you forced 
an entrance into my house ?” 

“The same by which I should have clung to 
your boat, if I were drowning. The right of 
self-preservation.” 

“ Self-preservation ?” 

“There’s an inch of snow on the ground 
already,” I replied, briefly; ‘‘and it would be 
deep enough to cover my body before daybreak.” 

He strode to the window, pulled aside a 
heavy black curtain, and looked out. 

“It is true,” he said. ‘ You can stay, if you 
choose, till morning. Jacob, serve the supper.” 

With this he waved me to a seat, re- 
sumed his own, and became at once absorbed in 
the studies from which I had disturbed him. 

I placed my gun in a corner, drew a chair to 
the hearth, and examined my quarters at leisure. 
Smaller and less incongruous in its arrangements 
than the hall, this room-contained, nevertheless, 
much to awaken my curiosity. The floor was 
carpetless. The whitewashed walls were in parts 
scrawled over with strange diagrams, and in 
others covered with shelves crowded with philo- 
sophical instruments, the uses of many of which 
were unknown to me. On one side of the fire- 
place, stood a bookcase filled with dingy folios ; 
on the other, a small organ, fantastically deco- 
rated with painted carvings of medizval saints 
and devils. ‘Through the half-opened door of a 
cupboard at the further end of the room, I saw 
a long array of geological specimens, surgical 
preparations, crucibles, retorts, and jars of 
chemicals; while on the mantelshelf beside me, 
amid a number of small objects, stood a model 
of the solar system, a small galvanic battery, 
and a microscope. Every chair had its burden. 
Every corner was heaped high with books, 
The very floor was littered over with maps, 
casts, papers, tracings, and learned lumber of 
all conceivable kinds, 


“ How came you 





I stared about me with an amazement 
increased by every fresh object upon which 
my eyes chanced to rest. So strange a room | 
had never seen; yet seemed it stranger still, to 
find such a room ina lone farm-house amid those 
wild and solitary moors! Over and over again, 
I looked from my host to his surroundings, 
and from his surroundings back to my host, 
asking myself who and what he could be? His 
head was singularly fine; but it was more the 
head of a poet than of a philosopher. Broad in 
the temples, prominent over the eyes, and 
clothed with a rough profusion of perfectly 
white hair, it had all the ideality and much ot 
the ruggedness that characterises the head of 
Louis von Beethoven. ‘There were the same 
deep lines about the mouth, and the same stern 
furrows in the brow. There was the same 
concentration of expression. While I was yet 
observing him, the door opened, and Jacob 
brought in the supper. His master then closed 
his book, rose, and with more courtesy of mauner 
than he had yet shown, invited me to the table. 

A dish of ham and eggs, a loaf of brown 
bread, and a bottle of admirable sherry, were 
placed before me. 

“T have but the homeliest farm-house fare 
to offer you, sir,” said my entertainer. “ Your 
appetite, I trust, will make up for the de- 
ficiencies of our larder.” 

I had already fallen upon the viands, and now 
protested, with the enthusiasm of a starving 
sportsman, that I had never eaten anything so 
delicious. 

He bowed stiffly, and sat down to his own 
supper, which consisted, primitively, of a jug 
of milk and a basin of porridge. We ate 
in silence, and, when we had done, Jacob 
removed the tray. I then drew my chair back 
to the fireside. My host, somewhat to my sur- 
prise, did the same, and turning abruptly to- 
wards me, said: 

“Sir, I have lived here in strict retirement 
for three-and-twenty years. During that time, 
I have not seen as many strange faces, and I have 
not read a single newspaper. You are the first 
stranger who has crossed my threshold for more 
than four years. Will you favour me with a few 
words of information respecting that outer world 
from which I have parted company so long ?” 

“Pray interrogate me,” I replied. “I am 
heartily at your service.” 

He bent his head in acknowledgment; leaned 
forward, with his elbows resting on his knees 
and his chin supported in the palms of his 
hands ; stared fixedly into the fire; and pro- 
ceeded to question me. 

His inquiries related chiefly to scientific 
matters, with the later progress of which, as 
applied to the practical purposes of life, he was 
= wholly unacquainted. No student of 
science myself, [ replied as well as my slight 
information permitted; but the task was far 
from easy, and I was much relieved when, 
passing from interrogation to discussion, he 
began pouring forth his own conclusions upon 
the facts which I had been attempting to place 
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before him. He talked, and I listened spell- 
bound. He talked till I believe he almost forgot 
my presence, and only thought aloud. I had 
never heard anything like it then; I have never 
heard anything like it since. Familiar with all 
systems of all philosophies, subtle in analysis, 
bold in generalisation, he poured forth his 
thoughts in an uninterrupted stream, and, still 
leaning forward in the same moody attitude 
with his eyes fixed upon the fire, wandered from 
topic to topic, from speculation to speculation, 
like an inspired dreamer. From practical science 
to mental philosophy; from electricity in the 
wire to electricity in the nerve; from Watts to 
Mesmer, from Mesmer to Reichenbach, from 
Reichenbach to Swedenborg, Spinoza, Condillac, 
Descartes, Berkeley, Aristotle, Plato, and the 
Magi and mystics of the East, were transitions 
which, however bewildering in their variety and 
scope, seemed easy and harmonious upon his 
lips as sequences in music. y-and-by—I forget 
now by what link of conjecture or illustration-— 
he passed on to that field which lies beyond the 
boundary line of even conjectural philosophy, 
and reaches no man knows whither. He spoke 
of the soul and its aspirations; of the spirit 
and its powers ; of second sight; of prophecy ; 
of those phenomena which, under the names 
of ghosts, spectres, and supernatural appear- 
ances, have been denied by the sceptics and 
attested by the credulous, of all ages. 

“The world,” he said, “grows hourly more 
and more sceptical of all that lies beyond its 
Own narrow radius; and our men of science 
foster the fatal tendency. They condemn as 
fable all that resists experiment. They reject as 
false all that cannot be brought to the test of 
the laboratory or the dissecting-room. Against 
what superstition have they waged so long and 
obstinate a war, as against the belief in appa- 
ritions? And yet what superstition has main- 
tained its hold upon the minds of men so 
long and so firmly? Show me any fact in 
physics, in history, in archeology, which is sup- 
ported by testimony so wide and so various. 
Attested by all races of men, in all ages, and in 
all climates, by the soberest sages of antiquity, 
by the rudest savage of to-day, by the Christian, 
the Pagan, the Pantheist, the Materialist, this 
phenomenon is treated as a nursery tale by the 
philosophers of our century. Circumstantial 
evidence weighs with them as a feather in the 
balance. The comparison of causes with effects, 
however valuable in physical science, is put 
aside as worthless and unreliable. The evidence 
of competent witnesses, however conclusive in 
a court of justice, counts fer nothing. He who 
pauses before he pronounees, is condemned as a 
trifler. He who believes, is a dreamer or a fool.” 

He spoke with bitterness, and, having said 
thus, relapsed for some minutes into silence. 
Presently he raised his head from his hands, and 
added, with an altered voice and manner, 

“T, sir, paused, investigated, believed, and 
was not ashamed to state my convictions to the 
world. I, too, was branded as a visionary, held 
up to ridicule by my contemporaries, and hooted 
from that field of science in which I had laboured 





with honour during all the best years of my life. 
These things happened just three-and-twenty 
yearsago. Since then, I have lived as you see me 
living now, and the world has forgotten me, as I 
have forgotten the world. You have my history.” 

“It is a very sad one,” 1 murmured, scarcely 
knowing what to answer. 

“Tt is a very common one,” he replied. “I 
have only suffered for the truth, as many a better 
and wiser man has suffered before me.” 

He rese, as if desirous of ending the conversa- 
tion, and went over to the window. 

* It lias eeased snowing,” he observed, as he 
oo the curtain, and came back to the fire- 
side, 

“Ceased!” I exclaimed, starting eagerly to 
my feet. ‘Oh, if it were only possible—but no! 
it is hopeless. Even if I could find my way 
across the moor, I could not walk twenty miles 
to-night.” 

“ Walk twenty miles to-night!’ repeated my 
host. “ What are you thinking of ?” 

“Of my wife,” 1 replied, impatiently. “Of 
my young wife, who does not know that I have 
lost my way, and who is at this moment breaking 
her heart with suspense and terror.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

“ At Dwolding, twenty miles away.” 

“At Dwolding,” he echoed, thoughtfully. 
“Yes, the distance, it is true, is twenty miles ; 
but—are you so very anxious to save the next 
six or eight hours ?” 

“So very, very anxious, that I would give ten 
guineas at this moment for a guide and a horse.” 

“Your wish can be gratified at a less costly 
rate,” said he, smiling. “The night mail from 
the north, which changes horses at Dwolding, 
passes within five miles of this spot, and will be 
due at a certain cross-road in about an hour and 
a quarter. IfJacob were to go with you across 
the moor, and put you into the old coach-road, 
you could find your way, I suppose, to where it 
joins the new one ?” 

“ Kasily—gladly.” 

He smiled again, rang the bell, gave the old 
servant his directions, and, taking a bottle of 
whisky and a wine-glass from the cupboard in 
which he kept his chemicals, said : 

“The snow lies deep, and it will be difficult 
walking to-night on the moor. A glass of 
usquebaugh before you start ?” 

1 would have declined the spirit, but he 
pressed it on me, and I drank it. It went down 
my throat like liquid flame, and almost took my 
breath away. 

“Tt is strong,” he said; “ but it will help to 
keep out the cold. And now you have no mo- 
ments to spare. Good night !” 

I thanked him for his hospitality, and would 
have shaken hands, but that he had turned away 
before I eould finish my sentence. In another 
minute I had traversed the hall, Jacob had 
locked the outer door behind me, and we were 
out on the wide white moor. 

Although the wind had fallen, it was still 
bitterly cold. Not a star glimmered in the 
black vault overhead. Not a sound, save the 
rapid crunching of the snow beneath our feet, 
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disturbed the heavy stillness of the night. Jacob, 
not too well pleased with his mission, shambled 
on before in sullen silence, his lantern in his 
hand, and his shadow at his feet. I followed, 
with my gun over my shoulder, as little inclined 
for conversation as himself. My thoughts were 
full of my late host. His voice yet rang in my 
ears. His eloquence yet held my imagination 
captive. I remember to this day, with surprise, 
how my over-excited brain retained whole sen- 
tences and parts of sentences, troops of brilliant 
images, and fragments of splendid reasoning, in 
the very words in which he had uttered them. 
Musing thus over what I had heard, and striv- 
ing to recal a lost link here and there, I strode 
on at the heels of my guide, absorbed and un- 
observant. Presently—at the end, as it seemed 
to me, of only a few minutes—he came to a 
sudden halt, and said: 

“Yon’s your road. Keep the stone fence to 
your right hand, and you can’t fail of the way.” 

“This, then, is the old coach-road ?” 

* Ay, ’tis the old coach-road.” 

“And how far do I go, before I reach the 
cross-roads ?” 

“ Nigh upon three mile.” 

I pulled out my purse, and he became more 
communicative. 

“The road’s a fair road enough,” said he, “ for 
foot passengers ; but. ’twas over steep and narrow 
for the northern traflic. You'll mind where the 

arapet’s broken away, close again the sign-post. 
Tis never been mended since the accident.” 

** What accident ?” 

“Eh, the night mail pitched right over into 
the valley below—a gude fifty feet an’ more— 
just at the worst bit o’ road in the whole county.” 

“Horrible! Were many lives lost ?” 

* All. Four were found dead, and t’other 
two died next morning.” 

“ How long is it since this happened ?” 


“Just nine year.” 
“ Near the sign-post, you say? I will bear it 
Jacob 


in mind. Good night.” 

“Gude night, sir, and thankee.” 
pocketed his half-crown, made a faint pretence 
of touching his hat, and trudged back by the 
way he had come. 

I watched the light of his lantern till it 
quite disappeared, and then turned to pursue 
my way alone. This was no longer matter of 
the slightest difliculty, for, despite the dead 
darkness overhead, the line of stone fence 
showed distinctly enough against the pale gleam 
of the snow. How silent it seemed now, with 
only my footsteps to listen to; how silent and 
how solitary! A strange disagreeable sense of 
loneliness stole over me. I walked faster. I 
hummed a fragment of a tune. I cast up enor- 
mous sums in my head, and accumulated them 
at compound interest. I did my best, in short, 
to forget the startling speculations to which 1 
had but just been listening, and, to some extent, 
I succeeded. 

Meanwhile the night air seemed to become 
colder and colder, and though I walked fast I 
found it impossible to keep myself warm. My 
feet were like ice. I lost sensation in my 





hands, and grasped my gun mechanically. I 
even breathed with difficulty, as though, instead 
of traversing a quiet north country highway, I 
were scaling the uppermost heights of some 
gigantic Alp. This last symptom became pre- 
sently so distressing, that I was forced to stop 
for a few minutes, and lean against the stone 
fence. As I did so, I chanced to look back 
up the road, and there, to my infinite relief, 
I saw a distant point of light, like the gleam 
of an approaching lantern. I at first con- 
cluded that Jacob had retraced his steps and 
followed me; but even as the conjecture pre- 
sented itself, a second light flashed into sight— 
a light evidently parallel with the first, and ap- 
proaching at the same rate of motion. It needed 
no second thought to show me that these must 
be the carriage-lamps of some private vehicle, 
though it seemed strange that any private 
vehicle should take a road professedly disused 
and dangerous. 

There could be no doubt, however, of the fact, 
for the lamps grew larger and brighter every 
moment, and I even fancied I could already 
see the dark outline of the carriage between 
them. It was coming up very fast, and quite 
noiselessly, the snow being nearly a foot deep 
under the wheels. 

And now the body of the vehicle became dis- 
tinctly visible behind the lamps. It looked 
strangely lofty. A sudden suspicion flashed 
upon me. Was it possible that I had passed 
the cross-roads in the dark without observing 
the sign-post, and could this be the very coach 
which I had come to meet ? 

No need to ask myself that question a second 
time, for here it came round the bend of the road, 
guard and driver, one outside passenger, and 
four steaming greys, all wrapped in a soft haze 
of light, through which the !amps blazed out, 
like a pair of fiery meteors. 

I jumped forward, waved my hat, and shouted. 
The mail came down at full speed, and passed me. 
For a moment I feared that I had not been seen 
or heard, but it was only for a moment. The 
coachman pulled up; the guard, muffled to the 
eyes in capes and comforters, and apparently 
sound asleep in the rumble, neither answered 
my hail nor made the slightest effort to dis- 
mount; the outside passenger did not even turn 
his head. I opened the Sosr for myself, and 
looked in. There were but three travellers in- 
side, so I stepped in, shut the door, slipped into 
the vacant corner, and congratulated myself on 
my good fortune. , 

The atmosphere of the coach seemed, if pos- 
sible, colder than that of the outer air, and was 
pervaded by a singularly damp and disagreeable 
smell. I looked round at my fellow-passengers. 
They were all three, men, and all silent. They 
did not seem to be asleep, but each leaned back 
in his corner of the vehicle, as if absorbed in 
his own reflections. I attempted to open a con- 
versation. 

“ How intensely cold it is to-night,” I said, 
addressing my opposite neighbour. 

He lifted his head, looked at me, but made no 
reply. 
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“The winter,” I added, “seems to have be- 
gun in earnest.” 

Although the corner in which he sat was so 
dim that I could distinguish none of his features 
very clearly, I saw that his eyes were still 
turned full upon me. And yet he answered 
never a word. 

At any other time I should have felt, and 
perhaps expressed, some annoyance, but at the 
moment I felt too ill todo either. The icy cold- 
ness of the night air had struck a chill to my very 
marrow, and the strange smell inside the coach 
was affecting me with an intolerable nausea. I 
shivered from head to foot, and, turning to my 
left-hand neighbour, asked if he had any objec- 
tion to an open window ? 

He neither spoke nor stirred. 

I repeated the question somewhat more loudly, 
but with the same result. Then I Jost patience, 
and let the sash down. As I did so, the leather 
strap broke in my hand, and I observed that the 
glass was covered with a thick coat of mildew, 
the accumulation, apparently, of years. My 
attention being thus drawn to the condition of 
the coach, I examined it more narrowly, and 
saw by the uncertain light of the outer lamps 
that it was in the last state of dilapidation. 
Every part of it was not only out of repair, but 
in a condition of decay. ‘The sashes splintered 
at a touch. The leather fittings were crusted 
over with mould, and literally rotting from the 
woodwork. ‘The floor was almost breaking away 
beneath my feet. The whole machine, in short, 
was foul with damp, and had evidently been 
dragged from some outhouse in which it had 
been mouldering away for years, to do another 
day or two of duty on the road. 

I turned to the third passenger, whom I had 
not yet addressed, and hazarded one more re- 
mark, 

“This coach,” I said, “is in a deplorable 
condition. The regular mail, I suppose, is under 
repair ?” 

He moved his head slowly, and looked me in 
the face, without speaking a word. I shall never 
forget that Jook while I live. I turned cold at 
heart under it. I turn cold at heart even now 
when I recal it. His eyes glowed with a fiery 
unnatural lustre. His face was livid as the face 
of a corpse. His bloodless lips were drawn back 
as if in the agony of death, and showed the 
gleaming teeth between. 

The words that I was about to utter died 
upon my lips, and a strange horror—a dreadful 
horror—came upon me. My sight had by 
this time become used to the gloom of the 
coach, and I could see with tolerable distinct- 
ness. I turned to my opposite neighbour. 
Ile, too, was looking at me, with the same 
startling pallor in his face, and the same 
stony glitter in his eyes. I passed my hand 
across my brow. I turned to the passenger on 
the seat beside my own, and saw—oh Heaven! 
how shall I describe what Isaw? I saw that he 
was no living man—that none of them were 
living men, like myself! A pale phosphorescent 
light—the light of putrefaction—played upon 
their awful faces; upon their hair, dank with 


the dews of the grave; upon their clothes, 
earth-stained and dropping to pieces; upon 
their hands, which were as the hands of corpses 
long buried. Only their eyes, their terrible eyes, 
were living; and those eyes were all turned 
menacingly upon me! 

A shriek of terror, a wild unintelligible cry 
for help and mercy, burst from my lips as [ 
flung myself against the door, and strove in vain 
to open it. 

In that single instant, brief and vivid as a land- 
scape beheld in the flash of summer lightning, [ 

saw the moon shining down through a rift of 
| stormy cloud—the ghastly sign-post rearing its 
warning finger by the wayside—the broken 
parapet—the plunging horses—the black gulf 
below. Then, the coach reeled like a ship at sea. 
Then, came a mighty crash—a sense of crushing 
pain—and then, darkness. 


It seemed as if years had gone by when I 
awoke one morning from a deep sleep, and found 
my wife watching by my bedside. I will pass 
over the scene that ensued, and give you, in 
half a dozen words, the tale she told me with 
tears of thanksgiving. I had fallen over a 
precipice, close against the junction of the 
old coach-road and the new, and had only been 
saved from certain death by lighting upon a deep 


the rock beneath. In this snowdrift I was dis- 
covered at daybreak, by a couple of shepherds, 
who carried me to the nearest shelter, and 
brought a surgeon to my aid. The surgeon found 
me in a state of raving delirium, with a broken 
arm and a compound fracture of the skull. The 
letters in my pocket-book.showed my name and 
address; my wife was summoned to nurse me; 
and, thanks to youth and a fine constitution, L 
came out of danger at last. The place of my fall, 
I need scarcely say, was precisely that at which 
a frightful accident had happened to the north 
mail nine years before. 

I never told my wife the fearful events which 
I have just related to you. I told the surgeon 
who attended me; but he treated the whole ad- 
venture as a mere dream born of the fever in 
my brain. We discussed the question over and 
over again, until we found that we could discuss 
it with temper no longer, and then we dropped 
it. Others may form what conclusions they please 
—I kuow that twenty years ago I was the fourth 
inside passenger in that Phantom Coach. 


VI. 
ANOTHER PAST LODGER RELATES 
CERTAIN PASSAGES TO HER HUSBAND. 
[IntRopuctTorY NoTE By Major JacKMAN. 
The country clergyman and his quiet and better 
than pretty wife, who occupied my respected 


four successive years, were objects of great inte- 
rest, both with my respected friend and with me. 
One evening we took tea with them, and hap- 
pened to speak of a pretty wilful-looking young 
creature and her husband—friends of theirs— 





who had dined with them on the previous day. 





snowdrift that had accumulated at the foot of | 


friend’s second floor for two spring months of | 
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|, “Ah! said the clergyman, taking his wife’s 
hand very tenderly in his; ‘thereby hangs a 
tale. Tell it to our good friends, my dear.” 
“I can address it, Owen,” said his wife, hesi- 
tating, “to nobody but you.” “ Address it, then, 
to me, my darling,” said he, “ and Mrs. Lirriper 
|| and the Major wili be none the worse listeners.” 
| So she went on as follows, with her hand resting 
in his all the time. Signed, J. Jackman. ] 


The first time I saw you again, after the 
years long and many which had passed over us 
since our childhood, I was watching for you on 
the peak of the hill, from whence I could see 
furthest down the steep and shady lane along 
which you were coming up to our hamlet from 
the plain below me. All day I had been anxious 
that when you arrived, our hills, which you 
must have forgotten, should put on their most 
gorgeous beauty; but now the sunset was come 
| which would leave us the bare and grey outlines 
| of the rocks only, and, from the kindling sky 

there fell bars of golden sunshine, with darker 

rays underlying them, slanting down the slopes 

of the mountain, and touching every rounded 

knoll and little dimpling dell with such a glory, 
| that even the crimson and purple tints of the 
| budding bilberry wires far away towards the 

level table-land where the summits blended, 
| glowed, and burned under the farewell light. 
| Just then there came a shout of welcome, like 
| the shout of harvest-home, ringing up through 
| the quiet air, and, straining my shaded eyes to 
| catch the first glimpse, I saw you walking in the 
| midst of a band of our sturdy, sunburnt villagers, 
| with the same slight and delicate-looking frame, 
| and pale, grave pleasant face, and shy and timid 

manner that were yours when we were boy and 
girl together. 

Our little hamlet had gathered itself from 
time to time, without any special plan or 
| purpose, upon one of the lower terraces of our 
| cluster of mountains, separated from the nearest 
villages by a wide tract of land, only to be 
crossed by steep, stony, deep-rutted lanes, over- 
hung with wild hedgerows, and almost impassable 
in the winter. During the summer, when the 
faint tones of the bells of our parish church were 
borne up to us on the calm air, a little proces- 
sion of us, the girls and children riding on rough 
| hill-ponies, were wont to wind down the lanes to 
| the Sunday morning service ; but in winter no 
| one thought of the pilgrimage, unless some of 
| the young men had sweethearts in the village 
| whom they hoped to meet at church. Mr. 
| Vernon, the rector, being an archdeacon, hardly 
; less than a bishop in dignity and importance, 
| was deeply distressed at the heathenish darkness 
| Of his mountain district; and he and my father, 
| who owned the great hill-farm, which gave em- 
epee to the people of our hamlet, at last 

uilt the little red-brick church, with no tower, 
and smaller than our barn, which stands upon the 
point of the mountain terrace, overlooking the 
great plain that stretches away from our feet up 

| to the very far horizon. 
| There might have been a difficulty in finding 
a curate who would live up at Ratlinghope, 








with no other social intercourse than could be 
obtained by a long march into the peopled plain 
below us; but 1 knew afterwards that the 
church, so far as my father’s share init was con- 
cerned, had been built for you. You were just 
taking orders, and you had a pleasant remem- 
brance of the large old rambling half-timber 
house where you had spent some months of your 
childhood ; so when we wrote to you that your 
dwelling would be in our own house, your study 
being the blue parlour which looked down the 
green sheltered dell where the young lambs were 
folded, you answered that you would gladly take 
the charge, and live with us again on the sweet, 
free heathery uplands, where you had breathed 
in health and strength in your early boyhood. 

You were grave and studious, and withal so 
simple-hearted, that the seclusion and the primi- 
tive manners of our hamlet made it a very Eden 
to you. You had never forgotten our old haunts, 
and we revisited them together, for in the first 
moment of our greeting you had fallen into your 
habit of dependence upon me, and of demanding 
my com, anionship, as when you were a delicate 
boy of six years, and I a strong, healthy, moun- 
tain girl three years older. To me ouly, could you 
utter your thoughts freely, for your natural shy- 
ness closed your lips to strangers; and all 
were strangers to you, even those who had 
known you for a lifetime, if they did not possess 
the touch of sympathy which your spirit 
needed before it would open its treasures. Up 
on the hill-side, when the steady noontide seemed 
as unchangeable as the everlasting rocks about 
us, or when the tremulous dusk stole with silent 
shadows over the fading headlands, you and I 
sat together, while I listened to the unreserved 
outpourings of your thoughts and fancies, boyish 
sometimes, for you were young still, but in my 
heart there was an ever-growing tenderness and 
care for you, which could find no flaw, and feel 
no weariness. You were apt to be unmindful of 
the hours, and it was I who made it my duty to 
watch their flight for you, and see to it that the 

rayer-bell, the single bell that hung under a 
ittle pent-roof against the church, should be 
tolled at the due time; for Mr. Vernon, in con- 
sideration of our heathenish condition, made it 
a point that the evening service should be read 
three times a week. And as it was needful that 
our household should set a pattern to the rest 
of the villagers, and it interfered with my father’s 
evening pipe, and my mother could not be 
troubled to change her afternoon cap for her 
church bonnet, it always fell to my lot to walk 
with you—do you remember ?—only a few 
hundred yards or so along the brow of the hill, 
to the little church. 

I was about to say that it was the happiest 
time of my life ; but all true life is gain; and 
the sorrows that befal us are none other than 
solemn massive foundation-stones laid low in 
unfathomable gloom, that a measureless con- 
tent may be built upon them. You remember 
the first burial-service you had to read, when 
you besought me to stand beside you at the 
open grave, because never before had the 
mournful words been uttered by your lips. It 
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was only the funeral of a little child, and the 
tiny grave, when the clods were heaped upon it, 


-was no larger than a molehill in the meadows ; 


yet your voice faltered, and your hands trembled 
as you cast this first small seed into that God’s 
Acre of ours. The autumn night set in while 
we lingered in silence beside the nameless 
coffin, long after the mother and her companion 
who had brought it to its solitary grave, had 
turned away homeward. It was the flapping 
of wings close beside us that caused us to lilt 
up our eyes, and from the fir-trees above us four 
rooks flew home across the darkening sky to 
their nests in the plain below. You know how 
of old the flight of birds would fill me with 
vague superstitions, and just then the heavy 
fluttering of their dusky wings overhead, as 
they beat the air for their start, caused a sudden 
tremor and sliudder to thrill through me. 

“What ails you, Jane?” you asked, 

* Nothing ails me, Mr. Scott,” I said. 

Call me Owen,” you answered, laying your 
hand upon my arm, and looking straight into 
my eyes, for we were of the same height, and 
stood level with one another : “ I do not like to 
hear you call me anything but Owen. Have 
you forgotten how we used to play together? 

o you remember how [I fell into the sheep- 
pool when we were alone in the valley, and you 
wasted no time in fruitless cries, but waded in 
at once, and dragged me out of the water? 
You would carry me heme in your strong arms, 
though the path was along the hill-side, and you 
had to rest every few minutes; while I looked 
up into your rosy face with a very peaceful 
feeling. Your face is not rosy now, Jane.” 

How could it be, while your words brought 
such a dull heavy pain to my heart? I seemed 
suddenly to be so many, many years older than 
you! Sometimes of late I had detected myself 
reckoning your age and mine by the month, and 
the day of the month, and always finding, with 
a pang faint and slight, that you were indeed so 
many years younger than I. Yet the heart 
takes little heed of age. And I, for the quiet 
life I had led among the mountains, just one 
regular single round of summer and winter, 
coming stealthily and uncounted in their turn 
from season to season, might have been little 
more than some yearling creature, that has seen 
but one spring-time and felt the frosts of but 
one Christmas. While you, with your great 
acquirements of learning, and the weighty 
thoughts that had already wrinkled your broad 
forehead, and the burden of study that had 
bowed down your young shoulders, seemed to 
have borne the full yoke of the years which had 
laid so gentle a touch upon me. 

“T remember very well, Owen,” I said; “I 
was proud of having you to take charge of. 
But you must go in now ; the fog is rising, and 
you are not over strong.” 

I spoke with the old tone of authority, and 
you left me, standing alone beside the little 

rave. The churchyard extended to the very 
edge of the steep hill, which looked far and 
wide over the great plain. It was hidden now 





by a white lake of mist floating beneath me, 
upon which the hunting-moon, rising slowly 
behind the eastern hills, shone down with cold 
oe beams; for the harvest was over, and the 

eavy October fogs gathered in the valleys, and 
hung in light clouds about the fading coppices 
in the hollows of the mountains, I turned 
heart-sick to the little open grave, the first in 
the new graveyard, which was waiting until the 
sheep were herded for the sexton to fill it up 
for ever with the clods; the baby hands and 
feet folded there in eternal rest, had never been 
stained with selfishness, and the baby lips, sealed 
in eternal silence, had uttered never a word of 
bitterness. So, I said, looking down sadly into 
the narrow tiny grave, so shall it be with my 
love; I bury it here while it is yet pure and 
unselfish, like a seed sown in God’s Acre; and 
from it shall spring a plentiful harvest of hap- 
piness for Owen, and of great peace for myself. 

It may be that the autumn fog was more 
harmful than usual, for I was ill after that 
night with my first serious illness; not merely 
ailing, but hanging doubtfully between life and 
death. I grew to think of our summer months 
together as of a time long since passed, and 
almost enwrapped in forgetfulness. My mother 
laughed when I stroked her grey hair with 
my feeble fingers, and told her I felt older 
than she was. 

“Nay,” she said, “ we must have you younger 
and bonnier than ever, Jane. We must see 
what we can do for you before you come down 
stairs, and meet Owen. Poor Owen! Who 
would have dreamt that he could be more heart- 
broken and disconsolate than Jane’s own mo- 
ther? Poor Owen!” 

My mother was smiling significantly, and look- 
ing keenly at me over her glasses, but I said 
nothing; only turned away my face from her 
scrutiny to the frosted window, where winter had 
traced its delicate patterns upon the lattice panes. 

“Jane,” she went on, clasping my fingers in 
hers, “don’t you know that we all wish it, 
Owen’s father, and yours, andme? We thought 
of it before he came here. Owen is poor, but 
we have enough for both of you, and I love him 
like my own son. You need never leave the 
old home. Jane, don’t you love Owen ?” 

“ But I am older than he is,” I whispered. 

“A marvellous difference,” she said, with 
another laugh ; “so am I older than father, but 
who could tell it was so now? And what does 
it matter if Owen loves you?” 

I wish to cast no blame on you, but there was 
much in your conduct to feed the sweet delu- 
sion which brought fresh health and strength to 
me. You called my mother, “Mother.” You 
sent fond messages by her, which lost nothing 
in tone or glance by her delighted repetition of 
them. You considered no walk too far to get 
flowers for me from the gardens in the plain 
below. When I grew well enough to come 
down stairs you received me with a rapture of 
congratulation. You urged that the blue par- 
lour, with its southern aspect and closely-fitting 
wainscot, was the warmest room in the house, 
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and you would not be satisfied until the great 
chintz-covered sofa with its soft cushions was 
lifted out of its corner, and planted upon the 
hearth, for me to lie there, watching you while 
you were busy among your books; and many 
times a day you read some sentence aloud, or 
brought a volume to my side that I might look 
over the same page, while you waited patiently 
as my slower eyes and brain were longer than 
yours in taking in the sense. Even when you 
were away at the rectory—for during my illness 
you had begun to spend your evenings there, 
when you had no church duty—I sat in your 
study, with your books about me, in which 
there were passages marked out for me to read. 
I lingered over getting well. 

I was lying on the sofa one evening, wrapped 
in my mother’s white shawl, and just passing 
into a dreamy slumber, when I heard you enter- 
ing from one of your visits to the rectory. I 
cannot tell why 1 did not rouse myself, unless 
it seemed to me only as part of a dream, but 
you crossed the floor noiselessly, and stood 

eside me for a minute or two, looking down— 
I felt it—upon my changed face, and closed 
eyelids. Had I been asleep I should never have 
felt’ the light, timid, fluttering touch of your 
lips upon mine. But my eyes opened at once, 
and you fell back. 

“ What is it, Owen?” I asked you calmly, 
for I felt as if by instinct that the caress was 
not for me. “Why did you kiss me, Owen ?” 

“I wonder I never did it before,” you said, 
*‘you are so like a sister to me. Ihave no other 
sister, Jane, and my mether died when I was very 
young.” 

You stood opposite to me in the bright fire- 
light with a face changing and flushing like a 
girl’s, and a happy youthful buoyant gladness 
in it very different to your usually quiet aspect. 
As I looked at you the old pain returned like a 
forgotten burden upon my heart. 

“1 am so happy,” you said, crossing over the 
hearth again, and kneeling down beside me. 

** Ts it anything you can tell me, dear Owen ?” 
I said, laying my hand upon your hair, and 
wondering even then at the whiteness and thin- 
ness of my poor fingers. The door behind 
you was opened quietly, but you did not hear 
it, and my mother stood for an instant in the 
doorway smiling on us both ; I felt keenly how 
she would misunderstand. 

Then you spoke to me, shyly at first, but 
gathering confidence, ‘of Adelaide Vernon. I 
knew her well: a little lovely graceful creature, 
with coquettish school-girl ways, which dis- 

layed themselves even at church, though her 

lack browed and swarthy aunt sat beside her in 
the rector’s pew. While you spoke, growing elo- 
quent with a lover’s rhapsodies, the fair young 
face, with its pink and white tints, and soft dainty 

eauty, rose up before me; and your praises 
seemed to flood my aching heart like a wide 
breaking in of water, which rolled desolately 
against me, 

I need not remind you of the opposition your 
love met, Mr. Vernon was averse to marrying 





his portionless niece to his poor curate of Rat- 
linghope; but his disapproval was nothing to 
the vehement rage with which Mrs. Vernon, who 
had other views for Adelaide, set her face against 
it. The rector came up to our house, and told 
us—you remember ?—with tears wrung from 
him, proud and reticent man as he was, that he 
dreaded nothing less than a return of that fear- 
ful malady of madness, which had kept his wife 
a prisoner for years under his ownroof. There 
was as bitter, but a more concealed resentment 
in our own household, which you only felt in- 
directly and vaguely. I learned now with what 
a long premeditated plan your father and mine 
had schemed for our marriage. Your poor 
foolish love seemed to every one but yourself and 
me arash selfishness. Even I thought at times 
that half Adelaide’s love for you sprang from 
pure contrariness and childish romance, just 
feeding upon the opposition it met with. How 
I smoothed your path for you; how, without 
suffering the coldness of disappointment to 
creep over me, I sought your happiness in your 
own way as if it had been mine also; you partly 
know. So we prevailed at last. 

In spite of all my smothered pain, it was 
pleasant to see you watch the building of your 
little parsonage, the square red brick house be- 
side the church, with the doors and windows 
pricked out with blue tesselated tile-work. It 
was not a stone’s throw from our home, and the 
blue parlour saw little of*your presence, and the 
dust gathered on the books you had been wont 
to read. But you would have me to share your 
exultation. Whenever the large beams were 
being fitted into your roof, or the cope-stones 
built into your walls, or the blue tiles set round 
your windows, I must look on with you, and 
hearken to your fears lest the home should be 
unworthy of Adelaide. All my sad thoughts— 
for day after day you were setting your foot 
upon my heart—I worked away in busy labour 
at your house, and in wistful contrivances to 
make the little nest look elegant and pretty in 
the sight of Adelaide Vernon. 

Your marriage was to be on the Tuesday, and on 
the Monday I went down with you to the rectory. 
The place had become familiar to you, all but 
the long low southern wing, with its blank 
walls ivy-grown, and with its windows opening 
upon the other side over a wide shaliow mere, 
fed with the waiters of a hundred mountain 
brooks. They were Mrs. Vernon’s apartments, 
built for her during her protracted and seemingly 
hopeless malady, for her husband had promised 
her that she should never be removed from under 
his roof. She kept them under her own charge, 
rarely suffering any foot to enter them, and Mr. 
Vernon drew me aside when we reached the 
house, and implored me to venture upon making 
my way, if possible, to his wife, who had shut 
herself up in them since the previous evening, 
and had refused to admit even him. I crossed the 
long narrow passage which separated them from 
the rest of the dwelling, and rapped gently at 
the door, and after a minute’s silence I heard 
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Mrs. Vernon’s voice asking, ‘‘ Who is there ?” | 
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“Only Jane Meadows,” I answered. 

I was a favourite with her, and after a slight 
hesitation, the door was opened, and Mrs. Vernon 
stood before me: her tall and powerful figure 
wrapped in a dressing-gown, which left the 
sinewy arms bare to the elbow, while the thick 
locks of her black hair, just streaked with grey, 
fell dishevelled about her swarthy face. The 
room behind her was littered from end to end, 
and the fire at which she had been sitting was 
choked up with cinders, while the window, 
tarnished with dust, gave no glimpse of the 
mountain landscape beyond. She returned to 
her chair before the fire, and surveyed me with 
a sullen frown from under her reddened eyelids. 
The trembling of her limbs, muscular as they 
were, and the glistening of her face, told me not 
more surely than the faint and sickly odour per- 
vading the room, that she had been taking 
opium. 

* Jane,” she cried, with a burst of maudlin 
tears, which she did not attempt to conceal, 
“come here, and sit down beside me. I am 
so miserable, Jane. Your mother was here 
on Saturday, telling me that you love Owen 
Scott, and everybody wanted him to marry you. 
Adelaide, the poor little painted doll, is not fit 
to be his wife, and she will make him wretched. 
And you will be miserable, like all of us.” 

My heart sank at the thought of your wretch- 
edness. “I am not miserable,” I replied, throw- 
ing my own arms round her, and looking up 
into her, wrathful eyes. ‘ You don’t know how 
strong and peaceful we grow when we seek the 
happiness of those we love. We cannot decide 
who shall love whom, and it was not God’s 
will that Owen should choose me. Let us make 
them as happy as we can.” 

She let me lead her to her seat, and talk to 
her about you and Adelaide in a way that tran- 
quillised her, until she consented to dress herself 
with my aid, and return with me to the company 
assembled in the other part of the house. 

But there was something in Adelaide’s whole 
conduct which tended to irritate Mrs. Vernon. 
She was playing silly pranks upon us all, 
but especially upon her gloomy aunt, about 
whom she hovered with a fretting wayward- 
ness mingled with an unquiet tenderness, 
which displayed itself in numberless child- 
ish ways ; bat with such grace and prettiness, 
that none of us could find it in our hearts to chide 
her, except Mrs. Vernon herself. I was glad 
when the time came for us to leave; though you 
loitered across the lawn, looking back every 
minute at Adelaide, who stood in the portico: 
her white dress gleaming amid the shadows, and 
she kissing her little hand to you with a laugh 
whose faint musical ringing just reached our ears. 

You slept that night, as we often sleep, un- 
witting that those who are dear to us as our 
own souls are passing through great perils. 
You slept, and it was I who watched all night, 
and called you early in the morning, with the 
news that the sun was rising over the hills 
into a cloudless sky, and that your marriage- 


We were at the rectory betimes, yet the 
villagers had reared an arch of flowers over the 
gates. Mrs. Vernon, dressed with unusual 
richness and care, was watching for us at 
the portico, and received us both with a 
grave but kindly greeting. All the house 
was astir with the hurrying of many feet, and 
the sharp click of doors slamming to and fro; 
but though you waited restlessly, no one else 
came near us in the little room where we three 
sat together, until the door was slowly opened 
—you turning to it with rapturous impatience 
—and Mr. Vernon entered and told us that 
Adelaide was nowhere to be found. 

* Don’t alarm yourself,” said Mr. Vernon to 
his wife, “‘ but Adelaide has been missing since 
daybreak ; she was gone when her companions 
went to call her. You remember she used to 
walk in her sleep if she were much excited; and 
this morning the hall door was open, and her 
bonnet was found on the way to Ratlinghope. 
ri agitation of yesterday must have caused 
this.” 

“She was coming to me!” you said, with a 
vivid smile and a glow, which faded as you began 
to realise the fact of Adelaide’s disappearance. 

The hills stretched away for many a mile, with 
shelving rocks here and there, which hung over 
deep still tarns, black with shadows, and hedged 
in by reedy thickets, And there were narrow rif ts, 
cleaving far down into the living stone of the 
mountain range, and overgrown with brambles, 
where the shepherds sometimes heard their 
lambs bleating piteously, out of sight or reach 
of help, until the dreary moan died away from 
the careless echoes. “Children have been lost 
there,” cried Mrs. Vernon, wringing her hands 
distractedly; and if Adelaide had wandered 
away in the darkness, she might be lying now 
dead in the depths of the black tarns, or im- 
prisoned alive in one of the clefts of the rocks. 

I never left your side that day; and as hour 
after hour passed by, I saw a grey ghastly 
change creep over your young face, as your 
heart died within you. Mrs. Vernon kept close 
beside us, though we soon distanced every other 
seeker, and her wonderful strength continued 
unabated,- even when your despairing energy 
was exhausted. 1 knew the mountains as well 
as the shepherds did; and from one black 
unruffled tarn, to another like itself, gloomy 
and secret-!ooking, I led you without speak- 
ing; save that into every gorge, whose depth 
our straining eyes could not penetrate, we 
called aloud, until the dark dank walls of the 
gulf muttered back the name of Adelaide. 
There was no foot-weariness for us as long as 
the daylight lasted ; and it seemed as if the sun 
could not go down until we had found her. 
Now and then we tarried upon the brow of 
some headland, with our hands lifted to our 
ears that we might catch the most distant 
whisper of the signal-bells; the faintest tone 
that ever reached the uplands, if there were any 
to be borne to us upon the breeze, from tlie 
church belfry in the plain far away. 





day was come. 





The search was continued for many days; but 
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no trace of Adelaide was found, except a lace 
cap which lay soiled and wet with dew near 
to one of the tarns which we three had visited ; 
but without discovering it then. Mrs. Vernon 
rallied our hopes and energies long after all rea- 
sonable ground for either was lost, and then she 
fell into a depression of spirits which almost 
threatened a renewal of her early malady. She col- 
lected all Adelaide’s little possessions, and spent 
many hours of each day among them in her own 
apartments ; but she was always ready to leave 
them, when you, in your sore grief, wandered to 
the old home of the lost girl; and then she 
strove to console you with a patient tenderness 
strange to see in a woman so rigid and haughty. 
But you refused to be comforted; and putting 
on one side all the duties of your office, you 
roamed ceaselessly about the hills; dragging 
yourself back again almost lifeless to our house— 
for your own you would never enter—and asking 
me night after night, as the sunset and darkness 
spread upon the mountains, if there were no 
place left unexp!ored. As though it were possible 
to call back again the dead past, and find her yet 
alive among the desolate hills ! 

In the midst of it all another trouble befel 
us. Before the new year came in, my mother 
fell ill of the sickness in which she died. I 
think that first roused you from the solitude of 
your despair. Though you could not yet front 
the kindly familiar faces of your old congregation, 
there seemed to be some little break in the 
cloud of hopelessness which hung about you, in 
the care you began to feel for her. It was but 
a few days before she died, and after you had been 
reading to her, as she lay very feeble, and often 
dozing away with weakness, that she suddenly 
roused herself, and looked at you with eager, eyes. 

** You’ll always be fond of Jane, Owen ?” 

** Always. She has been the truest of sisters 
to me.” 

“ Ah!” sighed my mother, “ you little think 
how she has loved you. Not one woman in a thou- 
sand could have done as our Jane has. Boy, it’s 
not possible you’lleverbe lovedso againonearth.” 

You had never thought of it before, and 
= face grew paler than my mother’s. I sat 

ehind the curtains, where you could sce me 
though she could not; and you looked across 
at me fixedly, still keeping your station by her 
side. I smiled with the tears standing in my eyes, 
but with no foolish burning in my checks, for if 
it would comfort you in any degree, I was neither 
afraid nor ashamed that you should know it. 

“ Ever since you came,” my mother mur- 
mured, “smoothing every stone out of your 
path, and only fretting because she could not bear 
every trouble for you! If you ever marry, Owen, 
she will live only for you, and your wife and chil- 
dren, You will always care for her, Owen?” 

“ T will never marry any other woman,” you 
ns your lips upon my mother’s wrinkled 
land. 

I know it was a comfort to you. Perhaps in 
the suddenness and mystery of your loss, you 
felt as if everything was caakel and nothing 
retuained to life but a bleak, black dreariness. 





But from that hour, there was a light, very 
feeble and dim and lustreless—a mere glow-worm 
in the waste wilderness—which shone upon your 
path. You began to return to your old duties, 
though it was as if you were leaning upon me, 
and trusting to my guiding. There was no talk 
of love between us ; it was enough that we un- 
derstood one another. 

We might have gone on quietly thus, year 
after year, until the memory of Adelaide had 
faded away, but that it was not many months be- 
fore my father, who had been younger than my 
mother, and was a fine man yet, announced to 
me that he was about to marry again. The 
news had reached you elsewhere; for, on the 
same evening, while I was sitting alone with my 
troubled thoughts, you called me into the blue 
parlour, and made me take my old seat in the 
corner of the chintz-covered sofa, while you 
knelt down beside me. 

“ Jane,” you said, very gently, “I want to 
offer my poor home to you.” 

“ No, no, Owen,” I cried, looking down upon 
your face, so grey and unsmiling, with dark 
circles under your sunken eyes, “you are young 
yet, and will meet with some other woman—a 
dear sister she shall ever be to me—younger 
and brighter, and more fitted for you than I 
am. You shall not sacrifice yourself to me.” 

“ But, Jane,” you urged, and a pleasant light 
dawned in your eyes, “ | cannot do without you. 
You know I could not go alone into yonder 
little house, which stands empty by the church ; 
and how could I go away from Ratlinghope, 
leaving you behind me? I have no home but 
where you are; and I love you more than [ 
ever thought to love any woman again.” 

Maybe you remember what more you said ; 
every word is in my heart to this day. 

I thought it over in the quiet night. You 
were poor, and I, inheriting my mother’s fortune, 
could surround you with comforts; secretly in 
my judgment, there had grown the conviction 
that you would never be what the world calls a 
prosperous man. The time was come when we 
must be separated or united for ever; and if 
you parted from me, I could never more stand 
between you and any sorrow. So I became 
your wife nearly twelve months after your great 
loss and misery. 

Those first weeks of our marriage had more 
sunshine than I had ever dared to hope for. 
You seemed to shake off a great burden, 
now that it was irrevocably scttled that oar 
lives were to be passed together. Not a single 
lurking dread remained in my heart that you 
were otherwise than happy. 

We came back to pms a some days earlier 
than we intended, for a letter reached me after 
many delays, with the news that Mrs. Vernon 
was ill, and implored us to hasten our return. 
We stayed on our way homeward at the 
rectory, where I soon left you with Mr. Vernon, 
while I was conducted to the entrance of the 
long passage which led to Mrs. Vernon’s apart- 
ments. Her lady, the servant said in a whisper, 
was ailing more in mind than in body, and she 
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dared not disobey her strict orders not to ven- 
ture further. I went on, for I knew her caprices ; 
and once again I was admitted, when she heard 
me say, calling myself by your name, that it 
was Jane Scott who sought entrance. There 
was no new gleam of madness in her dark 
eyes. She grasped my hands nervously, and 
held them fast, while she questioned me about 
our journey, and what your manner had been. 
Were you happy? Had you altogether ceased 
to grieve for Adelaide? Was your whole love 
mine? Was there perfect unalloyed content in 
our mutual affection ? 

“ Jane,” she said, with her lips close to my 
ear, though she spoke in a loud shrill tone, “ I 
had sworn that Adelaide should never marry 
Owen Scott. Partly for your sake, for your 
mother said it was killing you. Partly be- 
cause it was better for her to marry my rich 
nephew. Jane, I must have what I set my mind 
upon, or I should die. What was Adelaide, 
that I should lose my life, or worse, ten times 
worse, lose my reason again for her sake? I 
did it for the best, Jane. I never thought how 
it was to end. It only seemed to me, if I could 
hide her from one day till the next, something 
would happen. But it was a long long time, 
a dreadful time, till Owen came to tell us he was 
going to marry you. You understand, Jane ?” 

* No, no!” I cried. 

“It seemed so easy a thing to do, and best 
for all of us. I carried her here in the night, 
like the baby she is. I have never been cruel 
to her, never, Jane. But the time seemed long, 
long, and she was wild and cunning at first. 
I only thought of a little while, and afterwards 
I grew afraid. But she will not come out now, 
though I try to rouse her. Go in, Jane, and 
make her come out !” 

Mrs. Vernon drew me across the inner 
apartment to the door of a small chamber, 
padded throughout, and with no opening except 
into the ante-room. It had been constructed 
for herself in the seasons of her most dangerous 
paroxysms, and was so carefully planned that no 
sound of her wild ravings could be heard, and no 
glimpse of her face could be seen, through the 
window which overlooked the mere. And here 
lay your Adelaide asleep, wan and emaciated, 
with a dimness on her golden curls, and all the 
rosy tints of her beauty faded. 

“She has been taking laudanum,” said Mrs. 
Vernon. “I gave it to her at first, when I was 
compelled to be away for a long time, and now 
she has a craving for it. I have never been cruel to 
her, Jane. She has had everything she wanted.” 

You know how I came down to the library, 
where you and Mr. Vernon were sitting, and 
told you and Mr. Vernon all. You know how, 
while Mr. Vernon bowed his grey head upon his 
hands, you stretched out your arms to me, and 
cried, with an exceeding bitter cry as if I could 
find a remedy for you, “ Help me, Jane!” 

Dear, my heart fluttered towards you for a 
moment, longing to be clasped in your out- 
stretched arms, and pour out all my love to you, 





weary of it; but I hardened myself against the 
yearning. In the great mirror on the staircase 
I scarcely knew the white-faced despairing 
woman, who was sweeping by, erect and stern, 
and the two men with downcast heads and lin- 
gering footsteps who were following her. You 
spoke no word, either of you, but passed through 
the outer apartment, with its tarnished window 
and sullied disorder, where Mrs. Vernon sat 
cowering in the furthest corner, and entered the 
room within, where Adelaide lay asleep, but 
breathing fitfully, as on the verge of waking. I 
dragged myself (for I was faint) to the casement, 
which I pushed open, and looked out upon the 

urple hills, purple with heather-bells, where we 
fad thought Ser unknown tomb was. Up yonder 
stood our home, the home we had built for 
Adelaide, and which we had never yet entered ; 
and turning away my aching eyes from it, I 
looked back again upon you, who were standing 
beside her, with a depth of tender and horror- 
stricken pity on your bending face. 

Whether it was the fresh air from the hills, or 
some mysterious influence of your presence pene- 
trating her sleeping senses, we cannot tell; but 
while I locked, unable to turn away my eyes 
from you both, her mouth quivered, and her long 
eyelashes trembled, half opening and closing 
again, as if too languid to bear the light, until 
you touched her hands softly and timidly, and 
breathed ‘“ Adelaide!’ And she awoke fully, 
with a sharp shrill ery, as if you were at last 
come for her deliverance, and springing into 
your arms, she clung to you, with her little hands 
clasped round you as though they would never 
unlock again; while you laid your cheek down 
upon her dim dishevelled curls, and I heard 
you murmur, “ My darling!” Yet yonder was 
our home, yours and mine, Owen; and the ring 
that was on my finger—the only one I wore, I 
cared so much for it—was our marriage-ring. 

You turned to me, Owen, with that full, 
searching gaze, eye to eye, and soul to soul, 
which we could bear from one another. Adelaide 
was come back from the dead to bring to us 
greater sorrow than her death had brought. We 
saw it all, you and I, while she was still cling- 
ing to you with sobs and childish caresses, and 
I stood aloof at the window. I knew how much 
you had to say to her which no other ear might 
listen to. I knew what it would be wisest and 
best to do. I took Mr. Vernon’s arm, and J 
drew him away from the room, and I left you 
and Adelaide together. 

I know new that it was not long before 
you came to me—only ten minutes—such a 
trifle of time as one gives ungrudgingly to the 
dreariest beggar on the roadside who has a 
piteous tale to tell. But all the past, and all 
the dreaded future being present with me, the 
moments seemed endless in their immortal bitter- 
ness, until you entered the room where I had 
shut myself in alone, and coming swiftly up to 
me where I stood upon the hearth, hid your face 
upon my shoulder with strong sobs and tears. 

“T will go away, Jane,” you said at last, “by 


which had ever been tongue-tied, lest you should ; myself for a few days, till she is gone from here. 
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You will take care of her for me. She knows 


all now.” 

“T will do anything for you,” I answered, 
still chary of my words, as it was my wont to 
be, lest my love should weary you. 

You left me, as it was best you should do, 
alone, with the charge of that perplexed house- 
hold upon me; Adelaide broken in health and 
spirits; Mrs. Vernon plunged into the frenzy 
of her old malady; the story running far and 
wide throughout the country. Every day I 
found my comfort and strength in the letter that 
came from you, wherein you had the generosity 
to lay bare your heart to me as frankly as ever. 
So the hard task began to grow lighter; the 
tangled coil to unravel itself. Mr. Vernon pro- 
cured a nurse to take care of his wife, and I ac- 
companied Adelaide to the distant dwelling of 
some friends, where we hoped she might sooner 
recover her health; nor did I leave her until 
I saw her resuming her playful girlish ways, 
and coquettish graces. At last I was free to 
go home ; to go to the home you and I had built 
on the rock, watching together its beams laid, 
and its roof raised. But I was alone there. If 
Adelaide had been your young and beautiful 
wife, you would have crossed the threshold 
hand in hand, uttering such words of welcome 
as would never have died out of her memory, if 
it had been like mine. 

The jealous misgiving was unworthy of you 
and myself, dear. I paced the little rooms, 
taking up the trinkets which you had bought 
anxiously and lavishly for Adelaide, and al- 
ways laying them down again with a sharper 
pang. Did you wish me to die,Owen? Was 
vour heart aching to take her back again? 
I rested at last in your little study, where 
your books lay in scattered heaps before the 
empty shelves. The days were gone for ever 
when we had read them together on the hill- 
side, in the first careless freedom of your sojourn 
with us. I sat down among them, covering my 
face with my hands, and I heard and I saw 
nothing, 

Nothing, my love, my dear, until your hand 
rested on my head, and your voice, in hearty 
cheery tones, fell on my delighted ear. 

“Jane,” you said, “my darling, my wife! 
We are come home at last. I meant to be here 
first, but it is ever you who welcome me. Thi 
trouble is past. I love you better, love you 
more, than ever I loved Adelaide.” 

You lifted up my head, and made me look into 
your face. It was at once peaceful and exul- 
tant, as the face of a man who has gone through 
a great conflict, and come out of it more than 
conqueror. You laid your lips to mine with 
one long kiss, which told me infinitely better 
than words could tell, that never more need 
Shadow of doubt or distrust of your love fall 
upon my spirit. Such as I was, you gathered 
me into your inmost heart, barring it against 
any memory or any fancy that might betray 
me. The deep foundations had been laid, 
and any storm that beat against our confidence 
and content would beat against them all in 
vain. 











Love, we have learned to speak of the past 
calmly, and Adelaide has been to see us with 
her husband. 


VIL. 
MRS. LIRRIPER RELATES 
HOW JEMMY TOPPED UP. 

Well my dear and so the evening readings of 
these jottings of the Major’s brought us round 
at last to the evening when we were all packed 
and going away next day, and I do assure you 
that by that time though it was deliciously com- 
fortable to look forward to the dear old house in 
Norfolk-street again, I had formed quite a high 
opinion of the French nation and had noticed 
them to be much more homely and domestic in 
their families and far more simple and amiable 
in their lives than I had ever been led to expect, 
and it did strike me between ourselves that in 
one particular they might be imitated to advan- 
tage by another nation which I will not mention, 
and that is in the courage with which they take 
their little enjoyments on little means and with 
little things and don’t let solemn big-wigs stare 
them out of countenance or speechify them dull, 
of which said solemn big-wigs I have ever had 
the one opinion that I wish they were all made 
comfortable separately in coppers with the lids 
on and never let out any more. 

“Now young man,” I says to Jemmy when 
we brought our chairs into the balcony that last 
evening, “ you please to remember who was to 
‘top up.” 

“All right Gran” says Jemmy. 
illustrious personage.” 

But he looked so serious after he had made 
me that light answer, that the Major raised his 
eyebrows at me and I raised mine at the Major. 

“Gran and Godfather,” says Jemmy, “you 
can hardly think how much my mind has run 
on Mr. Edson’s deatli.” 

It gave me a little check. “Ah! It was a 
sad scene my iove” I says, “and sad remem- 
brances come back stronger than merry. But 
this” I says after a little silence, to rouse myself 
and the Major and Jemmy all together, “is not 
topping up. ‘Tell us your story my dear.” 

“T will” says Jemmy. 

“What is the date sir?” says I. 
upon a time when pigs drank wine ?” 

* No Gran,” says Jemmy, still serious; “ once 
upon a time when the French drank wine.” 

Again I glanced at the Major, and the Major 
glanced at me. 

“ Inshort, Gran and Godfather,” says Jemmy, 
looking up, “the date is this time, and I’m 
going to tell you Mr. Edson’s story.” 

The flutter that it threw meinto. The change 
of colour on the part of the Major! 

“That is to say, you understand,” our bright- 
eyed boy says, “1 am going to give you my ver- 
sion of it, I shall not ask whether it’s right or 
not, firstly because you said you knew very little 
about it, Gran, and secondly because what little 
you did know was a secret.” 

I folded my hands in my lap and I never took 
my eyes off Jemmy as he went running on. 

“The unfortunate gentleman” Jemmy com- 
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mences, “who is the subject of our present 
narrative was the son of Somebody, and was 
born Somewhere, and chose a profession Some- 
how. It is not with those parts of his career 
that we have to deal; but with his early attach- 
ment to a young and beautiful lady.” 

I thought I should have dropped. I durstn’t 
look at the Major; but I knew what his state 
was, without looking at him. 

“The father of our ill-starred hero” says 
Jemmy, copying as it seemed to me the style of 
some of his story-books, “ was a worldly man 
who entertained ambitious views for his only 
son and who firmly set his face against the 
contemplated alliance with a virtuous but penni- 
less orphan. Indeed he went so far as roundly 
to assure our hero that unless he weaned his 
thoughts from the object of his devoted affection, 
he would disinherit him. At the same time, he 
proposed as a suitable match, the daughter of a 
neighbouring gentleman of a good estate, who 
was neither ill favoured nor unamiable, and 
whose eligibility in a pecuniary point of view 
could not be disputed. But young Mr. Edson, 
true to the first and only love that had inflamed 
his breast, rejected all considerations of self- 
advancement, and, deprecating his father’s anger 
in a respectful letter, ran away with her.” 

My dear I had begun to take a turn for the 
better, but when it come to running away I 
began to take another turn for the worse. 

“The lovers” says Jemmy “ fled to London 
and were united at the altar of Saint Clement’s 
Danes. And it is at this period of their simple 
but touching story, that we find them inmates of 
the dwelling of a highly respected and beloved 
lady of the name of Gran, residing within a 
hundred miles of Norfolk-street.” 

I felt that we were almost safe now, I felt that 
the dear boy had no suspicion of the bitter truth, 
and I looked at the Major for the first time and 
drew along breath. The Major gave me a nod. 

* Our hero’s father” Jemmy goes on “ proving 
implacable and carrying his threat into unre- 
lenting execution, the struggles of the young 
couple in London were severe, and would have 
been far more so, but for their good angel’s having 
conducted them to the abode of Mrs. Gran: 
who, divining their poverty (in spite of their 
endeavours to conceal it from her), by a thousand 
delicate arts smoothed their rough way, and 
alleviated the sharpness of their first distress.” 

Here Jemmy took one of my hands in one of 
his, and began a marking the turns of his story 
by making me give a beat from time to time 
upon his other hand. 

“ After a while, they left the house of Mrs. 
Gran, and pursued their fortunes through a 
variety of successes and failures elsewhere. 
But in all reverses, whether for good or evil, the 
words of Mr. Edson to the fair young partner 
of his life, were: ‘ Unchanging Love and Truth 
will carry us through all! ” 

My hand trembled in the dear boy’s, those 
words were so wofully unlike the fact. 





“Unchanging Love and Truth” says Jemmy 
over again, as if he had a proud kind of a noble 
pleasure in it, “will carry us through all! 
Those were his words. And so they fought 
their way, poor but gallant and happy, until 
Mrs, Edson gave birth to a child.” 

“A daughter,” I says. 

“No” says Jemmy, “ason. And the father 
was so proud of it that he could hardly bear it out 
of his sight. Buta dark cloud overspread the 
=, Mrs. Edson sickened, drooped, and 

ied.” 

“Ah! Sickened, drooped, and died!” I says. 

“And so Mr, Edson’s ouly comfort, only 
hope on earth, and only stimulus to action, was 
his darling boy. As the child grew older, he 
grew so like his mother that he was her living 
picture. It used to make him wonder why his 
father cried when he kissed him. But un- 
happily he was like his mother in constitution 
as well as in face, and he died too before he had 
grown out of childhood. Then Mr. Edson, who 
had good abilities, in his forlornness and despair 
threw them all to the winds. He became apa- 
thetic, reckless, lost. Little by little he sank 
down, down, down, down, until at last he almost 
lived ([ think) by gaming. And so sickness over- 
took him in the town of Sens in France, and he 
lay down todie. But now that he laid him down 
when all was done, and looked back upon the 
green Past beyond the time when he had covered 
it with ashes, he thought gratefully of the good 
Mrs. Gran long lost sight of, who had been 
so kind to him and his young wife in the early 
days of their marriage, and he left the little that 
he had as a last Legacy to her. And she, being 
brought to see him, at first no more knew him 
than she would know from seeing the ruin of a 
Greek or Roman Temple, what it used to be 
before it fell; but at length she remembered 
him. And then he told her with tears, of his 
regret for the misspent part of his life, and 
besought her to thimk as mildly of it as she 
could, because it was the poor fallen Angel 
of his unchanging Love and Constancy after all. 
And because she had her grandson with her, 
and he fancied that his own boy, if he had lived, 
might have grown to be something like him, he 
asked her to let him touch his forehead with 
his cheek and say certain parting words.” 

Jemmy’s voice sank low when it got to that, 
and tears filled my eyes, and filled the Major’s. 

“ You little Conjuror” I says, “how did you 
ever make it all out? Go in and write it every 
word down, for it’s a wonder.” 

Which Jemmy did, and I have repeated it to 
you my dear from his writing. 

Then the Major took my hand and kissed it, 
and said “ Dearest madam all has prospered 
with us.” 

“Ah Major” I says drying my eyes, “7° 
needn’t have been afraid. We might ave 
known it. Treachery don’t come natural to 
beaming youth; but trust and pity, love and 
constancy—they do, thank God ‘” 


THE END OF THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER FOR 1864. 
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